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THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
QVARTERLY 


MARCH, 1942 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
“FOR ALL WE HAVE AND ARE” 


EVER before in our national history has the American 

people been engaged in a war upon whose outcome de- 
pended our continued existence as an independent nation. 
This time, if we win, we survive; if we lose or if we are fought 
to a standstill, we either submit or conform our whole pattern 
of life to another which is unnatural and intolerable to us. 
In this struggle for self-preservation, ultimately all other 
activities and concerns must give way or even cease, in the 
face of the national emergency. Not only soldiers, ships, and 
strongholds, but also schools, public institutions, and learned 
societies and periodicals will in some instances become casual- 
ties of war. 

Earliest and most lamented of these last is the Southern 
Review, until recently published at the State University of 
Louisiana, which during its brief existence earned general 
approval for the value of its contents and for its vigorous and 
progressive editorial policy. 

The New England Quarterly seems assured of continuance 
so long as its financial support is as sound and its flow of con- 
tributions as steady as at present. It hopes, moreover, that in 
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a crisis when the preservation of as much as possible of the 
national character is desired, it can give good reason for sur- 
vival. Within its chosen sphere it can encourage creative and 
critical scholarship, and by recording and interpreting the 
experience and achievement of the past, perhaps play some 
part in fostering public morale and readying us for the new 
tasks of an untried future. 

In connection with this purpose, we would reiterate the 
desirability of a larger proportion of sound and stimulating 
articles dealing with the political and social history of our sec- 
tion during the Nineteenth Century, studies of the part which 
the newer stocks have played in New England, as elsewhere in 
the United States, and the evaluation of writers of note since 
1900. 


We announce the election of three new members of the 
Board of Editors: Professor Austin Warren, of the State 
University of Iowa, who returns after the lapse of a year; 
Leonard W. Labaree, Associate Professor of History in Yale 
University; and Bernard De Voto, critic, author, and educa- 
tor. Terms which have expired are those of Professor Ralph 
H. Gabriel, of Yale, and Professor Harold A. Larrabee, of 
Union College. Professor $. E. Morison, our Editor in Chief, 
was voted ineligible for rotative retirement. 


The attention of libraries and individual subscribers is 
again called to the desirability of possessing the General Index 
for the first ten volumes of the Quarterly, copies of which can 
be secured from the Managing Editor at the price of five 
dollars. This detailed title-subject-author index of all articles 
and reviews which appeared during the years 1928-1937 is 
of considerable value as a reference work to scholars interested 
in the New England field. 








HAWTHORNE AND THE PRASLIN MURDER 


NATHALIA WRIGHT 


ULIAN HAWTHORNE'’S reminiscences of his parents 
J contain a hitherto undiscussed suggestion regarding the 
identity of Miriam in The Marble Faun. It came to him 
from Henry Bright, who recalled a conversation with Haw- 
thorne in London in the spring of 1860: 


He [Hawthorne] met Bright again on coming to London, and 
(says the latter) “we spent several hours wandering about and 
chatting. I told him I had heard that his Miriam (it was Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley's idea) was Mdlle. de Luzzy, the governess of the 
Duc de Praslyn. He was much amused. “Well, I dare say she was,’ 
he said. ‘I knew I had some dim recollection of some crime, but 
I didn’t know what.’” } 


The “dim recollection of some crime” hovers about Miriam 


from the beginning.? When she revealed her name to Kenyon 
he 


started and grew pale; for it was one that, only a few years before, 
had been familiar to the world in connection with a mysterious 
and terrible event. The reader—if he thinks it worth while to 
recall some of the strange incidents which have been talked of, 
and forgotten, within no long time past—will remember Miriam’s 
name.’ 


The event which Kenyon recalled was 


an event, the frightful and mysterious circumstances of which 
will recur to many minds, but of which few or none can have 
found for themselves a satisfactory explanation. It only con- 
cerns the present narrative, inasmuch as the suspicion of being 


1 Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), u, 236. 
2 The Marble Faun (Riverside Edition, Boston, 1887); 114-118, 132, and 
154- ; , 
8 The Marble Faun, 486. 
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at least an accomplice in the crime fell darkly and directly upon 
Miriam herself.* 


In the “Conclusion,” when the author seeks more particulars 
of her history, Kenyon is surprised: 


“Have you not even surmised Miriam's name? If not, I congratu- 
late you most sincerely; for it indicates that your feelings have 
never been harrowed by one of the most dreadful and mysterious 
events that have occurred within the present century!” 5 


So lacking in circumstances is the characterization of the 
crime in Miriam’s past that it is not easy to fix its original 
by internal evidence. It has, however, several pointed charac- 
teristics: a shocking atrocity, a setting of rank, an unsatisfac- 
tory explanation, and an enormous publicity. Thus far, there- 
fore, it may be identified with the case it recalled to Dean 
Stanley. 

The Praslin murder occurred in Paris on August 18, 1847. 
The principals were Charles Laure Hughes Théobald, duc de 
Choiseul-Praslin (1805-1847);* his wife, Altarice Rosalba 
Fanny Sébastiani (1807-1847);’ and Henriette Deluzy-Des- 
portes (1813~1875),* the governess of their children. After 


4 The Marble Faun, 486. 

5 The Marble Faun, 526. 

6 His parents were Charles Raynald Laure Felix, duc de Choiseul-Praslin, 
a Buonapartist, later an Orleanist, and Charlotte Laure Olympe le Tonnelier 
de Breteuil, daughter of Marie Antoinette’s confidant, the comte de Breteuil. 
He was a deputy in 1839 and was created a peer of France in 1840. 

7 She was the only child of Maréchal Horace Sébastiani, a Corsican, and 
Antoinette Frangoise Jeanne, called Fanny, de Coigny, whose father accom- 
panied Lafayette to America. Her father was ambassador in London and 
later in Constantinople, where she was born. She married the Duke de Praslin 
on October 19, 1824, and bore him ten children. 

8 She was born in Paris to Lucile Desportes, daughter of Felix Desportes, 
Lucien Buonaparte’s secretary in Spain. Her father, a M. Delroze, was a 
French officer of whom the Desportes family disapproved, who was killed in 
a campaign. Under the name of Deluzy she acted as governess in the house of 
Sir Thomas Hislop in Carlton, England, from 1836 to 1841, and in the Praslin 
family from 184: to 1847. As Mile. Desportes, she arrived in New York on 
September 13, 1849, to take a position in the school of Miss Henrietta B. 
Haines at 10 Gramercy Park. In 1851 she married Henry Field. 
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six years in the Praslin employ, Mile. Deluzy was discharged 
in July of 1847 at the instance of the Duchess, who threatened 
otherwise to institute divorce proceedings. A month later, 
supposedly in the attempt to obtain from her a letter of rec- 
ommendation for Mlle. Deluzy, the Duke murdered his wife, 
inflicting upon her more than thirty wounds with a poniard. 
A week afterward he died, having administered two doses of 
arsenic to himself. Mlle. Deluzy was held in custody for three 
months, during which time she was repeatedly interrogated. 
Although she established her innocence in court, the scandal 
about her name never entirely subsided.® 

The crime created an unprecedented sensation, not only 
on account of its barbarousness but because nearly all the 
ancienne noblesse was related either to the murderer or to his 
victim. Above all, public indignation was roused by the fail- 
ure of the government to deliver the Duke to justice: being 
a peer, he was not arrested, and though he was ostensibly kept 
under guard, his suicide was believed to have been contrived. 
Indeed, the affair climaxed the demoralization of French soci- 
ety already manifest in such occurrences as the conviction of 
Teste and Cubiéres, and was no small element in the collapse 
of la monarchie de Juillet six months later.” 

That Hawthorne knew of the Praslin murder at the time of 
its occurrence is unquestionable; the presses of two continents 
publicized it for a year thereafter. In August of 1847 he was 
living at 14 Mall Street in Salem, where he was employed as 
surveyor in the Custom House. The Boston papers began to 
report the case on September 17, the date of the arrival of the 
first foreign packet after the event. The Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser carried articles on September 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, and go, 
the last two totalling 12,100 words. On September 24 the 
examination of the Duke and Mlle. Deluzy was printed in full. 
~~ ® For a detailed history of the case, see Albert Savine, L’Assassinat de la 
Duchesse de Praslin d’aprés les Documents d’Archives et les Mémoires, 
Collection Historique Illustrée (Paris, 1908). 


10 For a study of this aspect of the case, see Marcel Rousselet, L’Affaire 
du Duc de Praslin et la Magistrature. University of Paris thesis, 1937. 
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The Daily Evening Transcript had somewhat less extensive 
accounts on September 17, 20, 22, and 24. 

The shock and horror of the occurrence was fully repre- 
sented by the American press during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, and November. The Duke was alluded to as 
“the monster who has lately cheated the guillotine of its 
due; ™ the Duchess as “his faithful and amiable wife” ™ 
found ““weltering in her blood” in the “most atrocious crime 
of the century.” ** The Duke was said to have been “infatu- 
ated with a paramour,” ™* and a letter of the Duchess was 
quoted in which she called Mlle. Deluzy a “giddy, intriguing, 
domineering woman.” “Never perhaps,” quoted the Living 
Age from the Spectator, “did any atrocious crime excite more 
indignation than the butchery of the Duchess de Choiseul- 
Praslin.” * 

Hawthorne's knowledge of Mlle. Deluzy, however, appears 
to have been more personal and more sympathetic than the 
journalistic accounts of her. He does not refer to her in his 
letters or notebooks, nor is there mention of him in the pub- 
lished memoirs by or about her and her husband.” But the 
circumstantial evidence that he knew her story, if indeed he 
did not actually meet her, is overwhelming. 

From May, 1850, to November, 1851, Hawthorne and his 
family lived in the “Red Shanty,” W. A. Tappan’s story-and-a- 
half house on the road between Stockbridge and Lenox. Their 
tt The Eclectic Magazine, xu (November, 1847), 420-427. 

12 The American Review, vi (October, 1847), 438. 

13 Boston Daily Advertiser (September 23, 1847). 

14 Boston Daily Advertiser (September 18, 1847). 

15 Daily Evening Transcript (September 24, 1847). 

16 Littell’s Living Age, xv (October 2, 1847), 45. At the end of the century 
articles were still appearing: see The Green Bag, u (April, 1890), 176-180; 
and Harper's Weekly, tvu (June 28, 1913), 12, 13, 23, and 24. 

17 I have not had access to the unpublished correspondence of Henry 
Field, or to the few extant letters of his wife. I have two letters from Mrs. 
Arthur Pederson (Rachel Lyman Field) stating that neither in family records 
nor in the verbal reminiscences of Clara, adopted daughter of the Henry 
Fields, did she find reference to Hawthorne. The personnel of the Monument 


Mountain picnic described in All This, and Heaven Too, at which Hawthorne 
and Mile. Desportes meet, is fictionized, as she says. 
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post office was Lenox but they were nearer Stockbridge, at the 
upper end of the famous Bowl. Stockbridge was the family 
home of Reverend David Dudley Field, for eighteen years its 
Congregational minister. Three of his sons had homes there,” 
and there he retired in May, 1851. A fourth son, Henry, pastor 
of a church in West Springfield, was married by his father on 
the twentieth of that month in New York, to Henriette Des- 
portes, formerly Mlle. Deluzy of Paris.'® 

The dramatic alliance of a Congregational minister and a 
Parisian whose past, to speak discreetly, must have been ob- 
scure,”” was surely a story that bore repeating in the native 
town of the groom. Hawthorne, who visited and was visited 
by prominent residents of Stockbridge, could have heard it 
from O'Sullivan, James, or the Sedgwicks. Or he may have 
been told by Henry Field’s brother, David Dudley Field 
(1807—1894),7" with whom Hawthorne became acquainted in 
the summer of 1850. On July 29 the Hawthornes called on 


18 Emilia R. Field, Record of the Life of David Dudley Field, his Ancestors 
and Descendants (Denver, 1931), 31. Jonathan resided there and Dudley had 
a summer residence; the third may have been Cyrus, who lived most of the 
year in New York. In later years Henry built a house there, in which he 
spent his summers. According to Miss Field (35), there has been a Field 
living in Stockbridge ever since 1819. 

19 Henry Martyn Field (1822-1907) was born in Stockbridge and prepared 
for the ministry at Williams and the East Windsor Theological Seminary. 
He became acquainted with Mlle. Desportes shortly after her arrival in New 
York through his friendship with Adolphe and Frederic Monod, the Paris 
ministers who arranged Ler passage. He was pastor of the West Springfield 
Congregational church from January, 1850, to November, 1854, when he pur- 
chased half of the Evangelist and moved to New York to become one of its edi- 
tors. During their residence in New York the Fields were the center of a large 
coterie and Mrs. Field was distinguished as an intellectual as well as charm- 
ing hostess. 

20 Mile. Desportes did not attempt to conceal her identity from friends; 
see her Home Sketches in France, and Other Papers (New York, 1875), 15, and 
her letter to Victor Cousin (J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, M. Victor Cousin 
sa vie et sa correspondence (Paris, 1895), 1, 410-414). 

21 Famous codifier of the New York state statutes. He and his family 
were in Stockbridge in July and August of 1850; in the iatter month they 
went abroad, where Mrs. Field and Jeanie remained until December, 1851. 
Field returned to the United States in December, 1850, but rejoined his family 
for the months of May—December, 1851. He remained until after his brother's 
wedding, however, sailing May 23. 
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the Fields in Stockbridge, and Una and Mrs. Hawthorne 
stayed all night. The following week, on August 5, occurred 
the famous picnic at Monument Mountain, which was organ- 
ized by Field and memorialized by at least four of the party.” 

There is further the possibility that Mrs. Henry Field her- 
self was in Stockbridge during Hawthorne's residence in the 
neighborhood, and that he saw her. By March, 1850, Field had 
proposed to Mlle. Desportes, and his family knew her story.” 
If they did not meet her in the fourteen months that inter- 
vened before the marriage, they surely did shortly afterward. 
Judging from the regularity with which the Fields held re- 
unions on special occasions,** it seems reasonable to suppose 
that Henry brought his bride to Stockbridge to see them 
sometime in the summer of 1851. 

The story which was told in Stockbridge, from whatever 
source it may have reached Hawthorne, undoubtedly differed 
widely from the story in the newspapers of 1847. Whereas 
Mlle. Deluzy was pictured as the instigator of a gruesome mur- 
der, Mrs. Henry Field was known to her friends as an inno- 
cent woman, heroically attempting to outlive a tragic past. 
Miriam has something in common with both characters, but 
between her and Mrs. Field exists the greater kinship. Miriam 
is an artist, having chosen this career in preference to that of 

22 See Rose H. Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne (Boston, 1897) 131-134; 
and The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne, Randall Stewart, 
editor (New Haven, 1932), 131. 

23 On the eighteenth of that month she wrote Victor Cousin, who had 
defended her in the Praslin inquest, for a letter which would establish her 
innocence to Field’s family, who did not believe her as implicitly as he did 
(Saint-Hilaire, Victor Cousin). 

24 On October 31, 1853, at the golden wedding anniversary of Reverend 
and Mrs. D. D. Field, held in Stockbridge, thirty-nine of the forty-one members 
of the family were present; Mrs. Henry Field is visible in the photograph 
taken of this group (Emilia R. Field, Record, 32). At the reunion on August 
15, 1859, to welcome Stephen and his bride from California, all members of 
the family were present. 

25 Such a visit would have been possible, for during the month of June, 
Field's church at West Springfield was being remodelled (Springfield Repub- 
lican, June 14, 1851). Only one issue (September 13, 1850) of the Berkshire 


County Eagle is extant for the period of the Hawthornes’ residence in Berk- 
shire; in its social column visitors to Stockbridge would have been noted. 





— emia nh . a aes fee 
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a governess.** Her origin is shrouded in mystery, which indeed 
is never fully explained.” In an effort to escape from the mor- 
bid shadow of the past—a favorite theme of Hawthorne’s— 
she has changed her name and abandoned an environment of 
some nobility, to lead a relatively obscure existence in a for- 
eign land. In her former life she had been involved in politics 
of considerable importance.** Above all, although she had 
been implicated in a murder, she was innocent. The fact is 
reiterated: Miriam's conscience is “as white as Hilda’s.” 


“You shudder at me, I percieve,” said Miriam, suddenly inter- 
rupting her narrative. 

“No; you were innocent,” replied the sculptor. “I shudder at 
the fatality that seems to haunt your footsteps, and throws a 
shadow of crime about your path, you being guiltless.” 


“But you know that I am innocent!” she cried, interrupting 
herself again, and looking Kenyon in the face. 

“I know it by my deepest consciousness,” he answered; “and 
I know it by Hilda’s trust and entire affection, which you never 
could have won had you been capable of guilt.” 54 


The model, Miriam asserts, is capable of casting doubt upon 
this innocence: 


“Never,” said Donatello, “my instinct would have known you 
innocent.” 

“Hilda and Donatello and myself,—we three would have ac- 
quitted you,” said Kenyon, “let the world say what it might.” *? 


26 Mrs. Field was an artist herself. In later years she exhibited at the 
National Academy of Design. From its organization in 1859 until her death 
she was a member of the Advisory Councii of the School of Design for Women 
at Cooper Union, and for three years (1860-1861 to 1862-1863) she was princi- 
pal of its art department. 

27 The Marble Faun, 35-39, 486, and 487. 

28 The Marble Faun, 524. 

29 The Marble Faun, 154. 

30 The Marble Faun, 486. 

81 The Marble Faun, 487. 

82 The Marble Faun, 489; see also 115, and 132. 
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Unlike Mrs. Field's, however, Miriam's attempt to build 
a new world is unsuccessful. The past overtakes her, and out 
of her innocence in the first crime paradoxically issues her 
guilt in the second. In this second theme of the novel—the 
moral responsibility for an act—lies the kinship between 
Miriam and Mlle. Deluzy. The hypothesis under which Mlle. 
Deluzy was questioned was that she incited the Duke to mur- 
der his wife. Similarly it is a glance from Miriam which urges 
Donatello to push the monk from the precipice. Both are 
innocent before the law, yet Miriam acknowledges herself 
to be as guilty as Donatello; and in the popular mind, despite 
her acquittal, Mlle. Deluzy long remained as great a criminal 
as the Duc de Praslin. 

These two themes—influence of the past and moral guilt— 
are interwoven in the novel. In a world where good and evil 
are inextricable, innocence can never be the same after its 
contact with guilt. By some mystical infection sin creates in 
the witness a sorrow which is very like itself and which may 
in turn be the cause of further sin. Thus Hilda, faltering 
under the burden of knowing Miriam’s guilt, almost falls into 
the snare of the Roman Catholic Church. Thus Miriam, al- 
though guiltless of the earlier crime, is so oppressed by the 
monk’s knowledge of her relation to it that she commits the 
sin of inciting his murder. As she explains to Kenyon, 


“There was such a fatality [in the first crime],” said Miriam; 
“yes; the shadow fell upon me, innocent, but I went astray in it, 
and wandered—as Hilda could tell you—into crime.” * 


The unity of these themes may be considered a repetition 
of the fundamental unity of the characters of Mlle. Deluzy 
and Mrs. Field. The notion of establishing a relation between 
them readily suggests itself to one who knows both stories of 
the same woman. In this connection, however, notice should 


388 The Marble Faun, 486. For further discussion of the relation of sorrow 
and sin see 84, 115, 154, 239, 284, and 377. 
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be taken of the other historical crime which is openly referred 
to in the novel—the Cenci murder. 

In Hawthorne’s conception of Beatrice Cenci the same 
themes converge, but that of moral guilt is more prominent. 
Although she participated in the plot to kill her father, she 
is “sinless”; her tragic aspect is caused by the consciousness 
of her father’s sin rather than by her own crime. Indeed, her 
grief is so much greater than her sin that the guiltless Hilda 
is said to resemble her when she is saddened by the knowledge 
of Miriam’s guilt; and Hilda’s portrait entitled “Innocence, 
dying of a blood-stain,” is reported to have been suggested by 
Reni’s portrait of Beatrice. 

The comparison of Beatrice with Miriam,™ on the other 
hand, propounds the question as to the justification of a 
crime. As the evil nature of Cenci warranted his murder, so 
the depravity of the monk seems at first to warrant Donatello’s 
action. But whereas Beatrice’s crime is in a certain manner 
defended, Miriam's is fully condemned. This question of jus- 
tification, although not admitted by the early gossip regarding 
the Praslin murder, was apparently part of the inside story. 
Mlle. Deluzy testified at her questioning to the existence of 
unhappy domestic relations in the Praslin house and to the 
jealous temperament of the Duchess. The point, popularly 
disregarded at the time, received an increasing amount of 
attention in later versions of the story, until the latest treat- 
ment of the case in fiction depicts the Duke being driven to 
murder by a neurotic wife. 

34 See the chapter entitled “Beatrice” and the fact that Miriam’s packet 
was addressed to Signore Luca Barboni, cither her kinsman or his friend, at 
the Palazzo Cenci. It should be pointed out, however, that when in exclaim- 
ing, “I would give my life to know whether she thought herself innocent, or 
the one great criminal since time began,” Miriam assumes the facial expres- 
sion of Beatrice, it is a foreshadowing of future action, since at that point 
she is innocent of any crime. That the comparison is made before the monk’s 
murder must mean, like the treatment of the pictures in her studio, that 
Miriam's sorrow oppresses her like sin, and that in it lies the germ of future 
sin. No distinction is made between the two crimes in Miriam's life by G. P. 
Lathrop in his discussion of the Cencj background. (A Study of Hawthorne 


(Boston, 1876), 257-260.) 
85 Rachel Field. All This, and Heaven Too (New York, 1938). 
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It cannot be said that the character of Mrs. Field made 
either a profound or an immediate impression on Haw- 
thorne.** Nor is it true, as the presence of Beatrice Cenci in 
the book indicates, that “Miriam ...was Mdlle. de Luzzy;” 
rather she is, like Zenobia and Hester, one of Hawthorne's 
dark, exotic heroines, with a hint of mystery in her past. 
The Marble Faun is a novel not about the Duke and Duchess 
de Praslin and their governess** but about the effect of sin 
upon the soul. Yet to its dark background, it is justifiable to 
state, the celebrated French tragedy contributed. Alongside 
the faun of Praxitales, the legends of Montauto, and the mur- 
der of Francesco Cenci as sources of Hawthorne's tale, Dean 
Stanley* was perspicacious in placing another—l’affaire Pras- 
lin. Although Hawthorne’s superficial acknowledgment of the 
debt in itself means little, the certainty that he knew the 
story, the probability that he heard a personal version, and 
the congeniality of both versions to his genius corroborates his 
affirmative. 


36 On November 21, 1851, the Hawthornes moved to West Newton. The 
following June they returned to Concord, and in June, 1853, they sailed for 
Liverpool. The Marble Faun was begun in the winter of 1859 at Rome; it 
was issued at the end of February, 1860, by Smith and Elder in London, in 
three volumes, under the title Transformation. 

37 For treatment of the Praslin case in fiction, see Joseph Shearing, 
Lucile Cléry: a Woman of Intrigue (New York, 1932); and Rachel Field’s novel. 

38 Stanley was acquainted with the Field family himself. He visited Dudley 
Field in Stockbridge in 1878 and pronounced the view from his house (the 
farmhouse on the hill) the most beautiful he had seen in America. (Henry 
Field, The Life of David Dudley Field (New York, 1898), 214). 














CAPTAIN AHAB’S DISCOVERY: 
THE TRAGIC MEANING OF MOBY DICK 


HENRY ALONZO MYERS 


I 


OME years before the middle of the last century one Cap- 

tain Ahab of the Pequod, who had already given forty 
years to whaling, set out from Nantucket on what the owners, 
Captains Peleg and Bildad, expected to be a three-years’ 
whaling cruise. The owners thought highly of their captain, 
although Bildad phrased their opinion s:rangely in telling 
Ishmael, a new member of the crew, that he was lucky to 
serve under a moody good captain rather than under a laugh- 
ing bad captain. Bildad told Ishmael a few other things about 
Ahab. His name, he said, was the ignorant whim of his crazy 
widowed mother, who had died before Ahab’s first birthday. 
An old squaw at Gayhead had once said that the name would 
some day prove prophetic, but whether this was a prediction 
of the kingly nature of the man or of some deep capacity for 
evil no one knew. One thing was certain: Ahab’s was the 


keenest and surest lance out of Nantucket, and the owners 


had every right to expect another profitable voyage for their 
ship. 

But Bildad and Peleg were unaware of Ahab’s true inten- 
tions. His mind was not on profit, and not even on the part- 
ing with his young wife, whom he had married three voyages 
back; it was on Moby Dick. On his last voyage he had crossed 
the path of the great white whale, then the terror of the seas, 
and lost a leg in the encounter. In the intensity of his suffer- 
ing on the long passage home he had been a little out of his 
mind, and ever since he had given way to a desperate and 
Savage moodiness. Peleg expected Ahab’s dark passion to wear 
off at sea, but Peleg could not plumb the depths of Ahab’s 
character. 
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Because Ishmael the wanderer sailed on the Pequod’s last 
cruise and lived to tell the story, every reader of Melville’s 
Moby Dick knows that Ahab sailed for vengeance. Possessed 
by one inflexible purpose—to destroy the white whale—he 
forgot both love of life and child and duty to his owners. 
Ishmael the wanderer became the spectator of a great drama 
of the sea. Day after day he witnessed the heroic madness of 
the captain. He took part in the final three-day chase of the 
white whale. By chance the only survivor of the crew, he float- 
ed about until rescued by the Rachel, on the only bit of 
wreckage from the lost Pequod, Queequeg’s coffin. 

Through these memorable events every reader of Melville 
knows that the Pequod set out on an errand of vengeance, 
but few recall that to Captain Ahab the voyage was also a 
quest for certainty that ended in his great discovery. Ahab 
was not one to rest content with acting in events which he did 
not understand. He was determined not only to conquer the 
whale but also to understand the meaning of his conflict 
with the mighty beast. Before the Pequod set sail Peleg told 
Ishmael: “Ahab’s above the common; Ahab’s been in col- 
leges, as well as "mong the cannibals; been used to deeper 
wonders than the waves; fixed his fiery lance in mightier, 
stranger foes than whales.” 1 And so the madness of Ahab 


on the voyage was the madness of a man whose reason and 


imagination were keyed to their highest pitch, and the end 
of the chase was at one and the same time the foredoomed 
defeat of Ahab and the moment of his great discovery. In 
losing his life Ahab discovered its meaning. 


li 


Although the full import of Ahab’s discovery has seldom 
been grasped, it has a powerful effect on the reader. It invests 
the story with such significance that the reader feels Moby 


1 Herman Melville, Moby Dick, in The Works of Herman Melville, Stan- 
dard Edition (London, 1922), vu, 99. 
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Dick to be something more than melodrama. As a record of 
the sensational events leading to the disastrous end of Ahab’s 
vengeance, it is melodramatic, but as the revelation of the 
meaning of a man’s character and fate, it becomes tragic. 

The power of art brings us an awareness of meanings even 
when our comprehension nods. And since it is perfectly 
possible to feel that a work of art is great without knowing 
why, enthusiasm often precedes understanding in our judg- 
ment of a classic. The power of art reaches us through every 
door to experience, through the senses, the feelings, and 
the imagination; and although an intellectual order informs 
great writings, making them immediately acceptable to intel- 
ligent beings, the comprehension and abstract statement of 
this pattern is more often a consequence than a condition 
of appreciation. That conscious understanding is not neces- 
sary to feeling does not mean that we can long be satisfied 
to feel without knowing, for great power excites a natural 
curiosity concerning our feelings and their causes. The satis- 
faction of this curiosity would be a sufficient motive for a 
search into the meaning of Moby Dick. 

Melville’s classic of the sea failed to arouse even a feeling 
of its greatness in the public to which it was offered—for 
reasons which are probably related to its meaning. In the 
fifty years since Melville’s death, however, some barrier be- 
tween Moby Dick and the reader has weakened, and a wave 
of enthusiasm for the story of Ahab has swept the curious 
into a search for its meaning—a search which has taken a 
strange turn. Instead of seeking to explain the essential great- 
ness of the book in terms of Ahab’s vengeance and his ap- 
parent defeat, in terms of his quest for certainty and his 
great discovery, the critics of Moby Dick have become ab- 
sorbed in mere hidden meanings, in the interpretation of 
vague symbols and the ferreting out of concealed analogies. 

This curious effort on the part of critics to make each 
specific object of the book correspond to a suitable abstrac- 
tion, this assumption that it is necessary to decode Melville’s 
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story in order to get at the meaning, had its beginnings in the 
notion that Moby Dick is an allegory. The well-known quo- 
tation from Melville’s letter to Hawthorne seems to support 
this notion. Thanking Hawthorne for his letter in praise of 
Moby Dick, Melville wrote: “Why, ever since Adam, who 
has got to the meaning of this great allegory—the world? 
Then we pigmies must be content to have our paper alle- 
gories but ill comprehended.” ? Unquestionably too much 
reliance has been placed on this quotation. Melville does 
not say that he has written an allegory in distinction from 
other books, which are not allegories; rather he speaks of the 
world and of books as allegories, a term which he may have 
chosen particularly because he is addressing Hawthorne. And 
if any one feels that Melville meant explicitly to link himself 
with Hawthorne as a writer of allegories in the true sense of 
the word, how can he explain the passage in Moby Dick itself 
in which Melville expresses his fear that the ignorant may 
mistake the book for “a hideous and intolerable allegory?” 
As evidence, the specific statement in Moby Dick more than 
cancels the comment in the letter about books in general. 
Yet Moby Dick is rich in overtones and subtleties which 
seem to justify a search for hidden meanings. As he wrote it, 
Melville brooded on the riddle of existence and doubtless 
thought of transposing actualities into the key of abstraction, 
the method which had absorbed Swedenborg and influenced 
Emerson, as one way to the solution. Part of the fascination 
of Ahab springs from the unswerving intentness with which 
he pursues both the whale and the meaning of his own life. 
He wills to be lord of the meaning of the event as well as of 
the event itself. “All visible objects, man,” he says, “are but 
as pasteboard masks. But in each event—in the living act, the 
undoubted deed—there, some unknown but still reasoning 
thing puts forth the mouldings of its features from behind the 


2 Raymond M. Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New 
York, 1921), 327. 
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unreasoning mask. If man will strike, strike through the 
mask!” * 

These subtleties should be understood primarily, however, 
in relation to the whole drama of Ahab. Because his quest for 
meaning goes on throughout the story, Moby Dick is filled 
with thwarted gleams of insight, with desperate searchings, 
with hints at symbols which, like the half-truths uttered by 
the characters in King Lear, are designed chiefly to turn the 
mind of the reader toward the profounder significance of the 
story itself. Melville is concerned to have the reader know 
that the story is the flesh and blood of life and not a collection 
of scarecrow garments chosen to conceal his own preconceived 
pattern of abstractions. Melville felt that whatever essential 
meaning lies in Moby Dick could be found in the life of a 
living Ahab by an Ahab himself. Further, the meaning goes 
far beyond abstract comprehension; it must come through 
the senses, the feelings, and the imagination, not merely 
through the understanding. For this reason Moby Dick is 


primarily a tragic interpretation of an action, not a philosophi- < 


cal essay, not a dance of symbolic phantoms. Ahab is a man 
and not a force, the sea is the sea and not a symbol, and the 
whale is a whale and not an arbitrary sign of evil. “So ignorant 
are most landsmen,” says Melville, “of some of the plainest 
and most palpable wonders of the world, that without some 
hints touching the plain facts, historical and otherwise, of the 
fishery, they might scout at Moby-Dick as a monstrous fable, 
or still worse and more detestable, a hideous and intolerable 
allegory.” 4 

The growing fame of Moby Dick in the past fifty years has 
been based on its merits as a powerful story, as an action 
true to life as it is, not as Melville thought it ought to be. 
Its significance has seemed to lie in grasping life as a whole, 
in cutting cleanly to those centers of meaning which elude us 
in our own experience. As a dramatic story it has been com- 


——————___ 
3 Moby Dick, vu, 204. 
4 Moby Dick, vu, 257. 
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< 


pared with King Lear. The search for the meaning of Moby 
Dick ought first of all to be in keeping with this appreciation. 
Before we probe into hidden meanings, what is the meaning 
of Ahab’s purpose and of his victory in defeat, of his quest 
and its reward in his discovery, the meaning involved in the 
powerful effect which Ahab’s story has had on our senses, 
our feelings, and our imaginations? 


Ill 


It is not unfair to say that critics would never have turned 
to hidden meanings if the significance of the story itself were 
sufficiently clear in their minds. Their error is pardonable. 
They have been confused first by the form of the story. With 
its heightened and impassioned language, its substitution of 
imaginative for homely details, its hardness relieved only by 
the pathos of little Pip, its revelation of the only great tragic 
hero of nineteenth-century American literature, its sense of 
necessity and finality, Moby Dick is like no other novel. It 
must be understood as drama, for in it Melville had arrived 
at the tragic view of life. And one understands its tragic 
import by understanding the story, by grasping the relation 
of the hero’s character to his fate. Here, it seems to me, the 
critics have failed to follow the story through. They have 
stopped to brood with Ahab during the course of his quest 
and failed to go on with him to the discovery which throws 
light on all he had experienced. Curiously enough, Melville 
sought to drive home the importance of Ahab’s discovery 
with the most striking bit of symbolism in the book, the inci- 
dent of the sky hawk which goes down with the Pequod; and 
significantly, this is the one symbol for which the search for 
hidden truth has yet found no meaning. 

The groping of Melville toward a medium of communica- 


/ tion suited to his story is one lead toward its meaning. As a 


writer he began, as did other great Americans, with the urge 
for self-expression, the desire to record his own experiences. 
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The pronounced individualism of American character, 
strengthened in some instances by the puritan habit of in- 
trospection, accounts for the beginnings of American litera- 
ture in the personal narratives of Sewall, Woolman, and Ed- 
wards and for the promise of its high point in the journals of 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Melville. 

To many of these writers self-expression was the end; to 
others it was the beginning of a search for an objective medi- 
um of communication. Young Melville, fortunate adventurer 
in the South Seas, had no need at first to go beyond the limits 
of self-expression. The record of his own experiences, unlike 
the journals of bookish young men, was immediately interest- 
ing to the public. Once he had been on the island of Nuku- 
heva, he had only to tell his story; and Melville was the kind 
of story-teller who destroys the boundaries fixed between 
fact and fiction. The deserved success of Typee encouraged 
him to continue this method of telling his own story. In rapid 
succession appeared Omoo, Mardi, Redburn, and White- 
Jacket; in all these except perhaps Mardi, the fascination of 
the material, coupled with Melville's artistry, continued to 
make desirable public property out of private experiences. 

But in Moby Dick Melville groped for a medium in which 
to tell the story of another, for he now had in mind an objec- 
tive rather than a subjective picture of life. The result was 
partly still in the autobiographical and romantic manner 
familiar to the readers of his earlier tales, but partly also in 
the manner of great drama. In Moby Dick Melville and his 
romantic moods are still present in the form of Ishmael, but 
it is Ahab the actor, not Ishmael the narrator, who is the cen- 
ter of interest throughout. Just as Ishmacl is forgotten in the 
awe excited by the central actor—the reader hardly notices 
his fall from the whaleboat and is startled when he reappears 
in the epilogue—so Moby Dick is in spirit a tragic drama 
rather than a romantic novel or a mere tale. In spite of the 
great amount of space devoted to the whale and to the sea, 
the reader never loses sight of the hero and his destiny. 
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“ The action itself has all the perfections which Aristotle 


finds in the best tragic plots. It is complex, and like that of 
Oedipus the King, artfully combines the main reversal of 
fortune with a discovery and a reversal of intention. Oedipus, 
seeking to do good by finding the unknown murderer, brings 
about his own downfall by the discovery that he is himself 
the guilty one. So Ahab, although he only intensifies his 
grief by his attempt to destroy the cause of evil, discovers 
the meaning of his fortunes in the end which his vengeance 
brings upon him. The plot of Oedipus the King is rich in 
minor reversals of intention. Whoever, for example, seeks 
to evade one of the oracles suceeds only in helping to fulfill 
it. Moby Dick also moves by minor reversals of intention; 
one of the best leads to the end. On the third day of the chase 
Ahab discovers that he is now the pursued, not the pursuer. 
“Ay, ay, it must be so. I’ve oversailed him. How, got the 
start? Ay, he’s chasing me now; not I, him—that’s bad; I might 
have known it, too.” ® P 

The seething power of its action brings the story again and 
again directly into dramatic form. Chapter 37 starts signifi- 
cantly with a stage direction: “(The cabin; by the stern win- 
dows; Ahab sitting alone, and gazing out.)” * The chapter 
itself consists of a single dramatic soliloquy by Ahab. The 
next two chapters follow the same form with Starbuck and 
Stubb as actors, and Chapter 40 brings the harpooneers and 
sailors together in a little play. Chapter 108, a scene between 
Ahab and the carpenter, is entirely in dramatic form, as are 
Chapters 120, 121, 122, 127, and 129. The first sentence of 
the epilogue clearly reveals Melville’s attitude toward the 
spirit and form of his story: “The drama’s done.” * 

The difference between Moby Dick and Typee, Melville's 
first romantic novel, may be seen most clearly in the contrast 
~~ & Moby Dick, VIII, 355- 

6 Moby Dick, vu, 209. 
7 Moby Dick, vin, 368. The use of an epiloguc is itself an instance of the 


dramatic form of Moby Dick. In Chapter 33 Melville refers to himself as “the 
tragic dramatist who would depict mortal indomitableness” (vu, 182). 
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between the ever-present sense of inevitability of the former 
and the endless uncertainty of the latter. The chief source 
of interest in Typee is suspense. The hero, wandering into a 
valley of the island of Nukuheva, does not know whether the 
valley is Typee or Happar, whether he will fall into the 
hands of good islanders or of cannibals. When, made help- 
less by an injury, he is discovered by the islanders, he does 
not know whether he is captured or befriended. The suspense 
continues through the long recital of the kindnesses and 
habits of the islanders; their every act may be either that of a 
good Samaritan or that of a cannibal caring for his food sup- 
ply. And the possibilities are kept nicely balanced to the very 
end. The technique of Moby Dick is, in contrast, based, not 
on suspense, but on the problem of leading up to an inevit- 
able end. Foreshadowing, the familiar device of tragic drama, 
helps mark the difference between Typee, the romantic tale 
of chance fortune and misfortune, and Moby Dick, the tragic 
revelation of the fixed conditions of human experience. The 
thousand little hints and signs and symbols are so many 
fingers pointing to what must come. Melville meant them to 
point to Ahab’s discovery so that the reader may reflect on 
all that happens in its light; yet many searchers for hidden 
meanings have sought the answer in the pointers themselves. 


IV 


What is the tragic meaning of Moby Dick? Had Melville 
been a philosopher instead of an artist, he might have written 
down and developed a series of propositions about human 
experience in something like the following order. Evil and 
good are the necessary poles of experience. One is not to be 
had without the other. They fall to man, not by chance, 
but by inevitable law, which is revealed through character. 
In this essential all men have a common fate: no one enjoys 
without suffering; and no one suffers without enjoying. In 
another respect all men are different: each lives on his own 
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plane of intensity. But it is the nature of every man to suffer 
and enjoy in equal degrees of intensity. The justice of the 
universe would be upset if some men rejoiced little and 
suffered much, or if others had great joys and little sorrows. 
But this failure of cosmic justice is not possible, for a man 
feels according to his capacity, and not according to circum- 
stance, and his capacity is the same for joy as it is for sorrow. 
Man broods upon the tantalizing nature of his life, for he 
thinks that were it not for one chance cause of sorrow, his 
would be a serene and exultant existence. In the end he 
comes to see that his sorrow is the secret of the power and 
poignancy of his joy. 

Melville was an artist in tragedy, not a philosopher. He 
gives us not propositions but the actions on which proposi- 
tions are based, not the law but the hero whose fate is a reve- 
lation of the law. 

Ahab, like all great heroes, is enough like other men to 
make his fate representative of their own: he is also unusual 
enough to hold the interest of his fellows. Intensity makes 
Ahab unusual and a hero. His outstanding characteristic is 
his unyielding will to do or die, his fierce intentness of pur- 
pose, from which no one, not even the gods, may swerve him. 
“Swerve me? ye cannot swerve me, else ye swerve yourselves! 
man has ye there. Swerve me? The path to my fixed purpose 
is laid with iron rails, whereon my soul is grooved to run.” ® 

The intensity of Ahab’s purpose and its concentration on a 
single object, Moby Dick, make him a striking and dramatic 
example of the common fate of man. He is the extreme chosen 
to throw light on the mean. “And there is a Catskill eagle in 
some souls that can alike dive down into the blackest gorges, 
and soar out of them again and become invisible in the sunny 
spaces. And even if he forever flies within the gorge, that 
gorge is in the mountains; so that even in his lowest swoop 
the mountain eagle is still higher than other birds upon the 


8 Moby Dick, vu, 210. 
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plain, even though they soar.” * Such an eagle is the soul of 
Ahab. He lives in the mountain gorges and sunny spaces of 
feeling; most men live on the plains. 

Although Melville has made Ahab different in degree from 
other men, he has not made him different in kind. Ahab is 
no madman in the ordinary sense of the word. Melville calls 
him a monomaniac, but he clearly relishes the notion that 
Ahab’s monomania is only more intense than the purposes 
of his fellows. For Melville has carefully arranged a hierarchy 
of intensities: Ahab, Starbuck the mate, the whalers, and 
ordinary men. Starbuck and the whalers are close enough to 
Ahab in spirit to be carried away at first by his wild will; it is 
not too mad to attract them. and when their own wills 
weaken, it keeps them true to his fixed course. Ahab’s pur- 
pose is not distinguished from ordinary whaling by its haz- 
ards. Starbuck, a resolute and sensible officer, would never 
turn back because of the loss of a life or Of a boat; for him 
Ahab’s madness lies in wasting on a single whale the pertinac- 
ity needed in the pursuit of all whales. And to the whalers 
Ahab’s madness lies in wasting effort on a chase without 
material reward. Their own sanity, in the face of their daily 
risk of life and limb, is guaranteed to the reader only by their 
interest in profit, a profit often so small that they were fortu- 
nate at the end of a long cruise if they were not actually in 
debt to the owners. 

Nor did Melville suppose that any gulf separated the 
whalers from ordinary people. Whaling was as much a part 
of the ordinary business of 1851 as one of the heavy indus- 
tries, let us say, is a part of the life of today. To Melville the 
repeated actions of the whalers—the search, the pursuit, the 
kill, the trying of the oil, and the cleaning of the ship—seemed 
perfectly representative of life. 


Oh! my friends, but this is man-killing! Yet this is life. For hardly 
have we mortals by long toilings extracted from this world’s vast 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——.___. 
% Moby Dick, vm, 182. 
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bulk its small but valuable sperm; and then, with weary patience, 
cleansed ourselves from its defilements, and learned to live here 
in clean tabernacles of the soul; hardly is this done, when—There 
she blows!—the ghost is spouted up, and away we sail to fight some 
other world, and go through young life’s old routine again.’® 


The point of Ahab’s monomania is that the same intensity 
which brought him to the top of his profession could make 
terrible the consequences of his mistake. His resolve to destroy 
the white whale depended on his mistaken identification of 
evil with a single cause external to his own nature. His first 
defeat by the whale had quickly brought him to this way of 
thinking. 


Small reason was there to doubt, then, that ever since that 
almost fatal encounter, Ahab had cherished a wild vindictiveness 
against the whale, all the more fell for that in his frantic morbid- 
ness he at last came to identify with him, not only all his bodily 
woes, but all his intellectual and spiritual exasperations.™ 


Now, since this is an almost universal form of monomania, 
Ahab’s case is remarkable only for its intensity. Men com- 
monly ascribe their good fortune to some idea, person, or 
talisman, to a variety of causes ranging from lucky numbers 
to divine providence. Even more regularly they ascribe mis- 
fortune to fate, to chance, to the malice of gods or men. 
Part of the meaning of Moby Dick lies in the tracing back of 
fortune and misfortune to their cause in the character of man 
himself. 

Every earnest reformer of the nineteenth century should 
have recognized himself in Ahab the monomaniac. For the 
one error of judgment of the otherwise good and capable 
captain—an error compatible with his intense nature—was 
his assumption that he could by one heroic act stamp evil 
out of the world. Once he had identified the whale as the 


10 Moby Dick, vi, 186. 
11 Moby Dick, vu, 229. 
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cause of evil, his fierce, proud spirit refused to accept the 
necessity of defeat and suffering; and the consciousness of his 
ywn powers led him to believe that he could trace all sorrows 
to a single cause, pursue that cause to the ends of the earth, 
and in one last, Titanic struggle rid the universe of evil. 
So it has been in society for two hundred years; the pursuit 
of the white whales—ignorance, clericalism, slavery, alcohol, 
capitalism, war, Fascism—has busied many an Ahab. Moby 
Dick is well suited to be the tragedy of an age. The whole 
romantic world has made Ahab’s mistake again and again, 
but in life only an occasional John Brown can match his 
intensity and devotion to the iron way of heroes. 


V 


Ahab is a scriking representative of man by virtue of, his 
Jegree of difference from others. His unfaltering resolution 
ss the sure origin of dramatic action, the first essential of 
great poetry, and cannot fail to excite interest, respect, and 
even awe. He is equally suited to be the representative man 
by his universality. A canon of neoclassical criticism required 
that tragic heroes be kings or princes, so that their fall, in- 
volving others, might excite the greatest possible amount of 
sympathy and interest. Melville makes certain that his hero 
is known as a man of consequence. Ahab is the lord of his 
little universe, the Pequod; all his world must rise or fall 
with him, in seeking either profit or vengeance. “Among 
whale-wise people,” says Melville, “it has often been argued 
whether, considering the paramount importance of his life 
to the success of the voyage, it is right for a whaling-captain 
to jeopardize that life in the active perils of the chase.” 
Melville quickly supports the theory of Ahab’s supremacy in 
the course of events. “Ahab seized a loaded musket from the 
rack (forming part of most South-Seamen’s cabin furniture), 
and pointing it toward Starbuck, exclaimed: “There is one 


12 Moby Dick, vu, 289. 
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God that is Lord over the earth, and one captain that is lord 
over the Pequod.—On deck!’ ” ** Starbuck, as fearless as Ahab 
himself, does not challenge the captain’s authority. 

Intensity is the key to the character of the hero in life and 
in drama. The simplest kind of hero is intense only in will; 
greater, more complex heroes add intensity of thought and 
feeling to mere intentness of will. Heroes of the simplest 
kind are commonest; the uncompromising will to win is at 
once evident in Lord Clive, in General Grant, in Wolfe at 
Quebec, in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. Only the rarest of 
heroes—a Lincoln in life or a Hamlet in drama—are as intense 
in thought and feeling as they are in will. 

Ahab is raised above the level of a Tamburlaine by his 
desire to grasp the meaning of events. Throughout his pur- 
suit of the whale he is tortured by the desire to foresee and 
understand. Like Macbeth, and like Ibsen’s Solness, he turns, 
in the lack of a reasonable account of the natural, to the 
seemingly supernatural, hoping to find in the Parsee’s prophe- 
cies a guarantee of victory. On Ahab’s search for the signifi- 
cance of his own story depend the many hints, half-truths, 
and partly concealed meanings in Moby Dick. Before his dis- 
covery Ishmael sees him find in the tattooed Queequeg a 
symbol of the puzzle of life itself. 


And this tattooing had been the work of a departed prophet 
and seer of his island, who by those hieroglyphic marks, had 
written out on his body a complete theory of the heavens and 
the earth, and a mystical treatise on the art of attaining truth; 
so that Queequeg in his own proper person was a riddle to un- 
fold; a wondrous work in one volume; but whose mysteries not 
even himself could read, though his own live heart beat against 
them.14 


Ahab’s purpose was not only to kill the whale but also 
to understand the events which beat against his own live 


13 Moby Dick, vu, 244. 
14 Moby Dick, vit, 251. 
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heart. For this reason his final victory, coming at the moment 
of the loss of his ship and his life, is a victory of insight as well 
as of will. His last words are of triumphant understanding, 
and he thinks first of the triumph of his understanding, only 
later of the triumph of his will. 


Oh, now I feel my topmost greatness lies in my topmost grief. 
Ho, ho! from all your furthest bounds, pour ye now in, ye bold 
billows of my whole foregone life, and top this one piled comber 
of my death! Toward thee I roll, thou all-destroying but uncon- 
quering whale; to the last I grapple with thee; from hell's heart 
I stab at thee; for hate’s sake I spit my last breath at thee. 


So at last came the answer to Ahab’s quest. The moment of 
insight in which he sees that his grief and his greatness are 
but the two sides of his nature, one impossible without the 
other, is Ahab’s great discovery and the key to the tragic 
meaning of Moby Dick. 


VI 


The central meaning of Moby Dick, like that of every 
tragedy, lies in the relation of character to event. Ahab, a 
man with a Catskill eagle in his soul, possesses the unyielding 
will which leads to the iron way of heroes, a capacity for 
feeling far beyond the ordinary, and a large share of intel- 
lectual curiosity. Convinced by a striking misfortune that 
the evil in his life is in some way identified with Moby Dick, 
he determines to pursue the white whale to the ends of the 
earth. His monomania is close enough to the nature of the 
ordinary pursuits of men to draw the whalers into the chase. 
In the course of the pursuit Ahab can find no contentment 
in the purpose from which he cannot swerve; he feels there- 
fore that there is a meaning in his life which eludes him. 
The meeting between man and whale results in the loss of 
Ahab’s ship and of his life. Yet his spirit is unbroken, and 
cnmeetitene: 


15 Moby Dick, vin, 366. 
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at the end he has his flash of insight, the discovery that his 
topmost greatness lies in his topmost grief, that his uncon- 
querable spirit and his unyielding will are meaningless with- 
out the suffering which brings them out and gives them sig- 
nificance. Only Ahab, he discovers, is equal to Ahab. His own 
nature is the secret of both the heights of his fortune and the 
depths of his misfortune. For only he can feel the fierce 
exultation of a purpose grooved in iron who can also feel 
the utmost agony of defeat. 

Only in the lack of range of feeling does Ahab disappoint 
us as a hero. His capacity for feeling is tremendous, but his 
feelings are centered entirely on himself and his problem. 
We see only his passionate hatred of the whale: the spell 
which it casts over him is such that no consideration for 
another, no human sympathy, can penetrate. Because of their 
association on the Pequod, Starbuck is nearest to him in in- 
tensity and resolution. Ahab at times is almost capable of 
taking his point of view. “Starbuck,” he says on the second 
day of the chase, 


“of late I’ve felt strangely moved to thee; ever since that hour 
we both saw -thou know’st what, in one another’s eyes. But in 
this matter of the whale, be the front of thy face to me as the palm 
of this hand—a lipless, unfeatured blank. Ahab is forever Ahab, 
man.” 16 


Ahab is forever Ahab—character is permanent—and he right- 
ly says that it is strange for him to be moved by feeling for 
another. Characteristically, he immediately drowns the alien 
feeling in the passion of his purpose. 

Ahab’s state of mind before his discovery is partly that of a 
Calvinist, partly that of a romanticist. In so far as he gloomily 
views nature as fundamentally evil, he follows the Calvinist 
tradition. In so far as he resolves to rid nature of the prin- 
ciple of evil, as though evil were an accident in the universe, 
he is the child of romanticism. But Ahab is never a free and 


16 Moby Dick, vin, 352. 
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romantic spirit. He feels at all times as though predestined 
to play his part like Fate’s lieutenant. Further, he feels him- 
self damned by his very resolve, as though the attempt to rid 
the world of evil were diabolical. This is the cause of the 
terrible inner struggle which convulses the man. Possessed 
by his one idea of striking through Moby Dick to the source 
of evil, he nevertheless feels that he is acting against the will of 
God. Feeling that his central impulse comes from the devil, 
he proposes to be the devil's child, not serenely, if it must be 
so, as Emerson suggested, but with a delirious bravado. At 
the forging of the special harpoon he howls: “Ego non bap- 
tizo te in nomine patris, sed in nomine diaboli!” * Ahab’s 
is the struggle of a man with a romantic purpose and a Calvin- 
ist conscience. 

Had Ahab been granted opportunity to live in the light 
of his final insight, he would have seen the world as neither 
Calvinist nor romanticist sees it, for his discovery was that 
good and evil derive their meaning from one another. The 
all-destroying whale was the proof of the unconquerable 
Ahab, and the sorrow which gnawed at his vitals was the 
counterpart of the pride and resolution which carried him on. 
Whether in his last moment Ahab thought himself accursed or 
not, he accepted his fate, for he grasped the high principle of 
tragic morality, the principle that men pay for what they get. 
The price of intensity is intensity. In that one flash of insight 
Ahab was ready and willing to pay the price for his sky-hawk 
spirit. Time for further reflection would have shown him that 
his purpose to destroy evil was impossible, not diabolical, and 
that it was, after all, merely one way of coming to the destiny 
foreordained by his character. 


Vil 


We should expect the remarkable bit of symbolism at the 
end of Moby Dick to derive its meaning from Ahab’s dis- 


es 
17 Moby Dick, vin, 261. 
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covery. And indeed with his discovery in mind there is no 
longer anything puzzling about the incideut, which occurs 
at the moment of the sinking of the Pequod: 


at that instant, a red arm and a hammer hovered backwardly 
uplifted in the open air, in the act of nailing the flag faster and 
yet faster to the subsiding spar. A sky-hawk that taumtingly had 
followed the main-truck downward from its natural home among 
the stars, pecking at the flag, and incommoding Tashicgo there; 
this bird now chanced to intercept its broad fluttcring wing bc. 
tween the hammer and the wood; and simultancously feciin, 
that cthereal thrill, the submerged savage beneath, in his deat'- 
gasp, kept his hammer frozen there; and so the bird of heave ., 
with archangelic shricks, and his impcrial beak thrust upward, 
and his whole captive form folded in the flag of Ahab, wen 
down with his ship, which, like Satan, would not sink to hell til 
she had dragged a living part of heaven along with her, and 
helmeted hersel{ with it.18 


By the symbolism of this improbable incident, the end of th 
Pequod is made to correspond preciscly with the end of hei 
master. Her flag is indeed the flag of Ahab’s disposition. Just 
as he had carried his unconquerable spirit into defeat, so th. 
Pequod carries a bit of heaven into the deeps. The end ol 
Ahab is not unrelicved defeat, but victory in defeat; and the 
main point of Moby Dick is that any great human action 
will show that the heavens and the deeps, eternal symbols of 
man’s triumphs and disasters, are merely the limits of his 
experience, related to each other through that experience 
and dependent upon each other and upon him for their 
meaning. 

However right we may be as to the nature of Ahab’s quest 
and the meaning of his discovery, are we justificd in general 
izing about life on the basis of his story? We know that Mel 
ville intended to create a work universally significant. And 
surely only a very limited mind could fail to agree with Ahab 


18 Moby Dick, vit, 367. 
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that man must be lord of the meaning of the event as well 
as of the event. 

But the answer lies in Ahab. Even to the degree in which 
he differs from ordinary man, Ahab is well chosen as the 
representative man. He is neither saint-nor sinner; and his 
madness is beyond common experience only in its intensity. 
His grand passion to do and to know makes evident human 
destiny on a scale larger than life. And all Melville’s powers— 
his heightened language, his selection of significant details, 
his compression of the story—enable the reader to feel and 
to see in the story all that he would be likely to miss in the 
apparent chaos of life itself. 

Ahab, furthermore, is the captain, the leader of his com- 
pany; his fate is their fate; all that happens to him is signifi- 
cant to others. But in the last analysis we can generalize from 
the story of one man only if some common law governs the 
fortunes of all. Now Moby Dick, like all tragedies, stresses 
the inevitability with which fate flows from character and by 
which the lot of the individual is governed by fixed condi- 
tions and net by chance. These conditions, if we judge by 
Ahab, are in the soul, chief among them the principle where- 
by man is equal to himself. Ahab is the equal of Ahab. In 
the story this truth is driven home by Starbuck before Ahab 
himself realizes it. Knowing that Ahab is fully confident that 
neither man nor god can turn him from his fixed purpose, 
Starbuck warns him of the one spirit in the universe exactly 
equal to his own. “Thou hast outraged, not insulted me, sir; 
but for that I ask thee not to beware of Starbuck; thou 
wouldst but laugh; but let Ahab beware of Ahab; beware of 
thyself, old man.” ® Starbuck’s judgment is based on the 
inner conflict in Ahab, which is balanced with a terrible 
nicety throughout the chase. Not until his discovery does 
Ahab realize the same truth. Then, in the feeling that his 
greatness lies in his grief, he discovers that the only compen- 
ee 
1° Moby Dick, vim, 244. 
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en in the degree of his intensity 
is like all other men in that he is equal to himself. Ahab’, 


victory equals his defeat, his joy equals his so; row. If Ahab, 
discovery that his Own nature guarantees the equality of hj, 
extreme feelings can be applied to others, then Ahab is uni. 
versal because he is a striking illustration of universal lay, 


If it cannot be applied to others, then each man lives in 
Private world of chance 


» and unj. 
versal significance in Moby Di i 
illusion. 








DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICAN REACTION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS TO THE EMBARGO 
OF 1807 


THORP LANIER WOLFORD 


I 


N December 22, 1807, President Jefferson signed the act 
O imposing an embargo on all American shipping to and 
from foreign ports. This last important measure of his admin- 
istration was intended to be his greatest triumph. It was to 
prove the superiority of peaceful means of coercion in inter- 
national disputes in which the usual resort was to war. It 
was to safeguard our shipping by forcing England, the mistress 
of the seas, to acknowledge the principle that free ships make 
free goods. 

The Embargo accomplished none of these things. Instead 
of being the President's greatest triumph, it was his greatest 
defeat. Instead of proving the effectiveness of peaceful coer- 
cion in international disputes, it seemed to prove its inade- 
quacy. Instead of establishing the claim that free ships make 
free goods and so obtaining security for neutral ships at sea, 
it kept our ships at home more rigorously than England and 
France combined could ever have done. The Embargo of 
1807 failed in all its major objectives. 

Because of this failure to accomplish the benefits predicted 
by its advocates, the common tendency of historians has been 
to deride the law as an unwarranted mistake. This tendency 
is not surprising in view of the fact that so many of our 
historians, especially our earlier ones, have come from New 
England, where opposition to the Embargo was strongest. 
But the inclination has been increased by the vogue of eco- 
nomic determinism so enthusiastically endorsed by many of 
our recent historians under the influence of such eminent 
writers as Charles A. Beard. 
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But the failure or success of the Embargo cannot be ex- 
plained entirely in terms of economic determinism. While 
there was much grumbling by vitally interested economic 
groups of all parties, such as New England merchants, sailors, 
and farmers, the strongest opposition came from Federalists, 
whose habit was to oppose any act of the administration what- 
ever—men like Fisher Ames and Timothy Pickering. It is 
true, also, that the South, which ardently supported the meas- 
ure, was one of the sections hardest hit; for it felt the effects 
of the Embargo keenly in the loss of its cotton market and 
had no manufacturers, as did New England and the Middle 
States, to profit from it. Also, while emphasizing the fact 
that New England opposed the Embargo, our economic de- 
terminists fail to point out that the opposition in New Eng- 
land came first from a slight minority, which even by 1809 had 
grown to only a slight majority. The section did not rise up 
as a body in opposition. The wavering voters who held the 
balance of power seem to have returned to the Federalist 
ranks during these years, as men like Timothy Pickering in 
the Senate and Governor Caleb Strong at home grew louder 
in their assaults, having more to attack. But the notion that 
the Democratic-Republican leaders in New England were 
lukewarm in their support of the measure is a mistaken idea. 
They were not put on the defensive, but their support of 
the administration was even louder than it had been in Jef- 
ferson’s comparatively quiet first term. They supported the 
Embargo as ardently as their enemies opposed it. 

It is to correct these mistaken interpretations that this 
essay is written, with special reference to Massachusetts, 
which, for reasons which will be seen later, is the most illumi- 
nating and most representative of the New England states in 
showing the change of public sentiment in this instance. First, 
however, it is necessary to pause and review the events which 
led to the enactment of the Embargo of 1807. 
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II 


It must be remembered that almost from the beginning 
of our government under the Constitution, war had been 
going on in Europe. The situation then was similar to that 
of 1914 and 1940, with Napoleon playing the role of the 
Kaiser or Hitler. In 1798 we almost entered the struggle on 
the side of Great Britain, being prevented only by the wis- 
dom and courage of President Adams. In 1802 the treaty 
of Amiens was signed by Great Britain and France; but un- 
fortunately for us, this proved to be only a truce, and war 
broke out anew in May, 1803, to continue until 1814. That 
we stayed out as long as we did is a tribute to the pacifism of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 

Inevitably the war brought with it certain disagreements 
on international law, and in the second administration of 
Thomas Jefferson these were particularly aggravated. After 
1806, Napoleon was in control of the Continent from the 
Adriatic to the Baltic, and Britain controlled the seas. Nat- 
urally, therefore, Americans found a very profitable trade in 
carrying freight between European ports, for the United 
States at this time was the only important neutral. This made 
Britain’s control of the sea of little effect against France. 

But England also had other grievances against America. 
Not only was the United States building merchant ships of 


theit her own, but foreign ships were being transferred to Ameri- 
St@an registry. American vessels enjoyed a distinct advantage 
M€Tiover those of Great Britain, which, because of the danger of 


capture by French privateers, were charged a high insurance 
rate. Also, sailors from British merchant and naval vessels 
alike often deserted and found employment on American 
ships. The United States connived in this by leniency in 
granting citizenship papers to British sailors who deserted 
ieir ships in American ports. 

Creat Britain recognized the citizenship of those who were 
Aine: ican citizens before 1783, but refused to recognize any 
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subsequent changes of allegiance. Hence she began to inter- 
cept American vessels and impress any British seamen found 
on board. This practice, begun while the Federalists were 
in power, received great impetus during Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration, when his policy of national economy had greatly 
weakened the American navy. Not only were citizens—some- 
times American-born—seized on the high seas, but eventually 
British ships cruised off the American harbors, searching all 
incoming and outgoing vessels. 

This high-handed procedure aroused increasing anger in 
this country. The climax came on June 22, 1807, when an 
American warship, the Chesapeake, was attacked and boarded 
by the British ship, Leopard, with an American loss of three 
men killed and eighteen wounded, including Commodore 
Barron himself, and four sailors were taken off. One of these, 
Jenkin Ratford. was hanged. The clamor in America, even 
in New England, on hearing of this latest outrage, was tre- 
mendous. Immediately after the Chesapeake affair, even New 
England would have backed the President in a war against 
Great Britain, and many historians have criticized Jefferson 
for his pacifist attitude at such a time.’ His only action was 
to issue an order commanding all armed British vessels to 
leave and stay away from our shores. 

In addition to the quarrel over impressment, a series of 
blockades served to make the problem more complex. On 
May 16, 1806, England declared a blockade of the European 
coast from Brest to the Elbe; but Fox, then in the foreign 
office, was a friend of the United States and instructed the 
naval officers to enforce it only from the Seine to Ostend, so 
that it was essentially a favor to us. It was answered by Napo- 
leon, however, in the Berlin Decree, which ignored the doc- 
trine of contraband, declared a blockade of all British pos- 
sessions in Europe, and claimed the right to confiscate all 


1 For a moderate example, see S. E. Morison’s Maritime History of Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, 1921), 186; and Harrison Gray Otis (Boston, 1919), 1, 321, 
by the same author. 
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merchandise coming from Britain, regardless of who owned 
it. In reply to this, in January, 1807, England forbade neu- 
trals port-to-port trade with France and her allies. Then a 
new ministry under Canning came into power, and in No- 
vember adopted Orders in Council which prohibited neutral 
vessels from trading on the entire coast of Europe from Trieste 
to Copenhagen unless they stopped first at a British port. 

There was considerable controversy as to whether these 
sweeping Orders in Council were known when the Embargo 
was adopted;? but John Quincy Adams pointed out in a letter 
to Harrison Gray Otis, March 31, 1808, that the news of the 
Orders was printed in the National Intelligencer on the day 
that the embargo message was sent to Congress.* He said, in 
fact, that the knowledge induced him to change to support of 
the measure.‘ It also appears that Jefferson knew, reliably if 
unofficially, of the Orders in Council when he made his plans 
for the Embargo.® 

While it is true that a declaration of war in July might 
have won the approval of all sections of the country, this was 
not so true in December. By then much of the excitement had 
faded away. Furthermore, the United States, with no standing 
army and practically no navy, was not prepared for war. 
Also, the country was growing less unified in its sympathies 
after the first reaction to the Chesapeake affair passed. France 
as well as England had offended us by paper blockades, and 
another month was to bring more news from abroad which 
would widen the difference in our sympathies still more. As 
the Republicans were to point with alarm at the November 
Orders in Council, the Federalists would be even more horri- 


2 Henry Adams, History of the United States during the Administrations 
of Jefferson and Madison (New York, 1889-1891), Iv, 173. 

8 Writings of John Quincy Adams (Worthington C. Ford, editor), (New 
York, 1914), M1, 197. 

4 Writings of John Quincy Adams, m, 282. 

5 Edward Channing, The Jeffersonian System, Volume XII of A. B. Hart's 
The American Nation: A History (New York, 1906), 213; and H. S. Randall, 
Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1858), m1, 243 n. 
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fied by Napoleon’s Milan Decree of December 17. As an 
early historian has said: 


To have sided with France ... would ... have been ruinous to 
the commerce of the country; to have sided with England might 
have preserved its most valuable portion. That the latter was the 
more prudent course was the view taken by nearly all who were 
engaged in commercial pursuits; but the Southern states whose 
interests were agricultural chiefly, were of a different opinion.® 


To be truly consistent, the United States must have de- 
clared war on both England and France. There was only one 
weapon by which she might do this successfully, and this 
was the weapon Jefferson and his party used in December, 
1807. It was the Embargo. 


Ill 


On December 17, 1807, three days after our Non-Importa- 
tion Act of April, 1806, went into effect, Jefferson called to- 
gether his cabinet to find out their opinions concerning the 
expediency of a general embargo. They approved unani- 
mously, although Gallatin declared the next morning that he 
would prefer a war to a permanent embargo. The measure 
was proposed to the Senate that day and that body referred it 
to a committee of five, including John Quincy Adams of 
Massachusetts. On the recommendation of this committee, 
the Embargo was adopted by the Senate, 22 to 6, and by the 
House, 82 to 44, New England Republicans being among 
those in the affirmative.’ 

Jefferson's strong hold on his party is well indicated in this 
succession of events. A strong president may be able to lead 
a peaceful nation into war, but it takes a stronger or to keep 
an angry nation out of a war which it is already on the verge 
of entering. Jefferson did this in July, 1807. The newspapers 


6 J. S. Barry, History of Massachusetts (Boston, 1857), m1, 358. 
7 Henry Adams, rv, 173 and 175. 
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and resolutions of the period showed a strong warlike spirit, 
but were tempered with a desire to wait for the President's de- 
cision. “If national redress cannot be obtained for this wanton 
destruction of our seamen,” wrote Elbridge Gerry in August, 
1807, “peace ... would . . . be injurious, disgraceful, and even 
criminal.” But he proceeds, saying, 


The pledge which the President has given in his excellent proc- 
lamation, to pursue every measure which good policy, wisdom or 
fortitude may direct, for the redress of this national grievance, 
leaves but one line of conduct for the Citizens at large, a firm and 
vigorous support of the Supreme Executive of the nation.® 


Jefferson's influence is again seen in the manner in which 
the Embargo was passed. Henry Adams and many other his- 
torians have criticized the President for pushing through his 
measure so quickly and so silently,® but the action seems, on 
the whole, to have some justification. If ships had been given 
warning that an embargo was to be levied, many of them 
would have left port laden with supplies for the belligerents 
and would have stayed away until the embargo was lifted, 
thus greatly weakening its effect on the belligerents and de- 
feating the administration’s purpose of keeping our ships 
safe at home. Be that as it may, Jefferson carried the measure 
through in a surprisingly short time with the support of his 
party and a few Federalists, including John Quincy Adams, 
who was chief among those who urged speed in passage, 
asserting, “I would not consider, I would not deliberate; I 
would act!” 

Jefferson had led his country past the dangers of immedi- 
ate war. He had rushed his pacific experiment through Con- 
gress with no considerable opposition. Would he be able 
now to secure enough public support to sustain the law and 
make its effect felt by the belligerent powers? 
~~ 8 Independent Chronicle, August 10, 1807. 


® Henry Adams, tv, 176-177. 
10 Henry Adams, Iv, 173. 
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The answer was found in the violent political antagonisms 
of the day. Our nation was too young and politically inex- 
perienced to have confidence in an administration of oppo- 
site political views. Hence, there was a greater tendency 
than now for the minority to threaten to secede, or at any 
rate to revolt, when acts were passed against which they stood 
as a party. This had been true ever since the first term of 
Washington. Just as the Democratic-Republicans in 1798 had 
charged the Federalists with being a war party, so now the 
Federalists accused the President of trying to find a pretext 
for a war with England. 

The diaries and newspapers of the period make much more 
exciting reading than the public addresses of statesmen, for 
while many of the latter, like John Adams and Jefferson, 
kept their addresses and correspondence on a high plane, 
their constituents were less careful about what they said. 
Among the toasts drunk by Federalists at Northampton to 
celebrate Independence Day in 1807 were the following: 


The President of the United States—First Admiral of American 
Gun-Boats! May the death of Arnold, Lawrence, and Sharkeley, 
be to him portentous as the Ghosts to Richard, on the field of 
Bosworth. 

Great-Britain—a splendid Constellation of genius and learning! 
May she hold Europe balanced in her scales, and cause nor suffer 
domination. 


Never since have the two major parties made a foreign war 
the basis on which to draw such strict party lines. Some want- 
ed to fight England; others, to fight France. There were even 
some who said with more consistency but less common sense 
that we should fight both nations. A fourth faction believed 
we should fight neither. 

Among these the President had to choose. For him the 
choice lay between war with England and peaceful coercion. 


11 Independent Chronicle, July, 27, 1807. 
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One thing was certain: whatever his decision might be, the 
Federalists would be found diametrically opposed to it. If 
he chose war, they would call it a needless one. When he chose 
peace, they declared that even war would be preferable to 
peace with an embargo. 


IV 


The popularity of Jefferson’s administration had been 
indicated by the steady gains his party made in New England. 
In 1800 not an electoral vote had been cast there for him, 
but thereafter until 1807, the Republicans gained steadily. 
In that year Fisher Ames wrote, “I fear Federalism will not 
only die but all remembrance of it will be lost.” 1* His fears 
were not surprising, for in that year the Republicans were in 
full control of four of the five New England states, Governor 
Trumbull of Connecticut being the only important Federalist 
still in office. Besides, the rise of popular religions in New 
England and the extension of the franchise promised a con- 
tinued increase of Democratic-Republican strength. In Massa- 
chusetts, the Republican support of liberal land laws insured 
for them the votes of the District of Maine for years to come.” 

The Embargo of 1807 was the boon needed to revive the 
old Federalist party, and its leaders were quick to recognize 
it as such. But the Republicans saw in it the same possibilities 
for themselves and were equally quick to defend the measure. 
Prophetically, Nathaniel Ames recorded in his diary: 


Embargo laid by Congress! ...J. Q. Adams ...appears com- 
pletely converted to the American Republic . . . and fully justified 
Jefferson's Administraiton. . .. We may soon look for foaming and 
rage vomited from the Feds now against J. Q. Adams! ™ 


12 W. A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England (New Haven, 
1916), 76. 

18 Robinson, 93. In 1814 Maine elected the only two Democratic-Republi- 
can Congressmen from New England. She had a Democratic majority every 
year from 1805, to 1815. 

14 Diary, December 27, 1807, quoted in Charles Warren, Jacobin and 
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New England Republicans, however, were at a distinct dis- 
advantage in their arguments because there was no ground 
on which they could take the offensive. The measure could 
not be defended as profitable, but only as preferable to war,”* 
and even this view was challenged by leading Federalists. 
That the latter did not really believe what they cried did 
not matter. The year 1814 was to prove that they thought 
nothing could be much worse than a war with England; but 
in the year 1808 it was an effective argument against the 
Embargo to say, “War, great as the evil.is, has less terror, and 
will produce less misery, than an Embargo on such prin- 
ciples.” ** 

Republicans did not wait for the attack. They began their 
apologies, appeals, and explanations as the first news of the 
Embargo began to be heard. In “An appeal to the well- 
disposed citizens,” one partisan drew a distinction between 
the “real” farmer or merchant and the “nominal” one. The 
real one, it assured its readers, would not risk his goods by 
sending them abroad at such perilous times and therefore 
would not be harmed by the Embargo. Only the nominal 
farmer or merchant, who was really a speculator, would be 
hurt and would complain against it.” 

Correspondents began writing not only letters but series 
of letters developing the defense on various lines. Among 
the writers for the Independent Chronicle were listed “Mar- 
cellus,” ““The Volunteer,” “Americanus,” “Gustavus,” “Plain 
Truth,” “Horatio,” “Gracchus,” and “The Aid to the Volun- 
teer.” Their arguments are sometimes developed along strange 
lines, often using old slogans to fit the new conditions. “Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one man for tribute!” * cried ““The 


Junto, or Early American Politics as Viewed in the Diary of Dr. Nathaniel 
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16 Columbian Centinel, January 2, 1808. 

17 Independent Chronicle, December 31, 1807. 
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Volunteer,” drawing people’s minds back to the Chesapeake 
days. “Horatio” reminded his public that when “these federal 
gentlemen” were in power they had almost drawn the nation 
into a war with France and that “the freedom of the press 
was then embargoed.” ” 

One favorite defense was the assertion that the Embargo 
did not impose a greater hardship than could be borne with 
a little self-denial. ‘““That the embargo imposes on us priva- 
tions” was admitted. “But what,” asked the Republicans, 
“are these compared with its effects on those who have driven 
us into the measure? We shall be deprived of market for 
our superfluities. They will feel the want of necessaries.” 
Also, an actual benefit was to be derived from our want of 
“superfluities,” for it was to promote frugality among the 
people. 

An attempt was sometimes made to shift the blame for 
the Embargo onto the Federalists. Admittedly the act was 
passed chiefly because of our quarrels with England, and it 
was an easy matter to link American “Tories” with the Eng- 
lish. This argument was developed early in the campaign, 
as the Chronicle editorialized: 


The answer then to the question: “Why is the embargo laid?” 
is simply this, “that the Brrrisn Faction in Boston having encour- 
aged the depredation of our commerce, and the capture of our 
seamen, the government is reduced to the necessity to lay an 
embargo to prevent a continuance of the outrage. If the produce 
of the farmer is lower, this faction must answer for it. If bank- 
ruptcies take place in our seaports, this faction must answer for 
them. ..it is Ory Toryism that is accountable to the farmer, 
tradesman, seaman, and merchant, for their present difficulties. 


There were some who pointed to the increase in manufac- 
turing as a positive good resulting from the protection afford- 
19 Independent Chronicle, February 18, 1808. 
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ed by our embargo. Among these were Thomas Jefferson, 
who mentioned it in his eighth annual message to Congress 
on November 8, 1808.” It is strange to hear Jefferson, who 
in his Notes on Virginia spoke so emphatically about the evils 
of manufacturing, now praise the rise of permanent manu- 
facturing. It suggests the extent to which he was driven in 
defense of his experiment. 


Vv 


On the Federalist side, the story was similar except that 
as events progressed Federalists were able to point with 
increasing effectiveness to the actual suffering which the law 
was causing. One wit, playing with the word “embargo,” de- 
cided: 


Our President ...delights in the measure because the name 
hides so well his secret wishes. Read it backward, and you have 
the phrase, “O grab me.” Divide it into syllables and read back- 
ward, and you have the Jeffersonian injunction, “Go bar ‘em.” 
Transpose the seven letters of the word, and you will have what 
the embargo will soon produce, “mob-rage.” 78 


The Federalists’ best argument was a factual one, and it 
was their advantage here which enabled them to win New 
England temporarily back to Federalism. As George Cabot, 
for example, pointed out, profits were so great that if only 
one vessel in three escaped capture, her owner could make a 
handsome profit.** This argument was very defective in its 
assumption that we might carry on trade, allowing two-thirds 
of our vessels to be sunk, without becoming belligerents; 
but economically it must have had a considerable appeal. 


22 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, James D. Richardson, editor 
(New York, 1897), 1, 443- 

23 Quoted in J. B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States 
(New York, 1902), m1, 291. 
24 Morison, Maritime History, 191. 
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Fishermen were hit first and hardest by the Embargo, for 
their income, never carefully husbanded, had ceased immedi- 
ately. In Massachusetts alone, 5571 of these signed a petition 
asking for repeal, and some of the signers were selectmen, 
representing a large number of men.” 

Individual towns tell a dismal tale. In Salem, for example, 
by early 1809 a soup-house was established and about one- 
ninth of the town’s population was dependent on it for sub- 
sistence.”* Sailors, carrying a flag at half mast, marched to the 
Governor’s mansion demanding food.” A town meeting in 
August, 1808, sent a very respectable set of resolutions to the 
President, requesting repeal of the Embargo. Less than five 
months later, the Salem town meeting resolved that the 
motive underlying the Embargo was to cooperate with the 
tyrant of Europe in destroying American commerce.” 

By the time the Embargo had been in force a year, many 
tangible grievances were felt, and the Federalists could afford 
to be jubilant over this great distress. They thoroughly en- 
joyed the celebration of Embargo Day on December 22, 1808. 
Newburyport may be cited as a typical Massachusetts seaport 
town on this ocasion. There, “bells were tolled at sunrise; 
flags in the harbor were half-masted; and minute guns were 
fired. At nine A. M., a parade of sailors... marched with 
muffied drums and crepe on arms as escort to a dismantled 
ship.” 

It is a surprising fact that while the Federalists were gaining 
converts, they won over no men who might compare in pres- 
tige with the converts of the Republicans. Among the latter, 
John Quincy Adams has already been mentioned. Politically, 


25 L. M. Sears, Jefferson and the Embargo (Durham, North Carolina, 
1927), 152-153- 

26 T. F. Waters, Ipswich in the Massachusetts Bay Colony (Salem, 1917), 
Ml, 418. 

27 Frances Winwar, Puritan City: The Story of Salem (New York, 1938), 
197- 
28 Waters, M1, 414. 
29 Sears, 182. 
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his change proved to be a wise one, but at the time it seemed 
most inexpedient. Adams realized, as he came from the com- 
mittee room to recommend passage of the Embargo, that his 
stand would cost him his Senatorial seat, but decided thar 
“private interest must not be put in opposition to the public 
good.” 

John Adams, the only living ex-president, refused to join 
the Federalists in their violent attacks on the Embargo. He 
disliked his former Secretary of State, Pickering, too strongly 
to oppose the measure, and he desired to see it given a fair 
trial; for he could not bring himself to face the alternative of 
war.™! 

The most notable exampie of self-sacrifice was shown by 
the largest ship-owner of his day, William Gray of Salem. 
While admitting that he was suffering because of the Embar- 
go, he declared that he thought it, on the whole, a wise meas- 
ure and worthy of support.** But he suffered more than the 
loss of money. A contemporary wrote that he “has been 
obliged to withdraw himself from many circles of former 
friendship.” After much criticism he replied, “If you wish to 
force me from Salem I will go.” * The next year he moved to 
Boston, where he eventually became the Lieutenant Governor 
under Governor Gerry. 

John Quincy Adams and William Gray, however, are not 
typical Federalists of their time, for even in the early days 
of the Embargo, most Federalists opposed the act in words 
if not in deed. They induced so many sailors, merchants, and 
farmers to send petitions to the President that he was forced 
to answer them in form letters. 


30 J. Q. Adams, Writings, m, 169 n. 
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VI 


While sailors and Federalists were joining in petitions for 
repeal of the Embargo, Democratic county conventions were 
meeting all over Massachusetts and passing resolutions in 
support of the administration which the party editors con- 
scientiously published. The usual form of these consisted of 
two resolutions, one approving Jefferson as a great philos- 
opher and a great President, the other endorsing the Embar- 
go as the best means of preserving our ships from destruction 
and our nation from war. In practically every county con- 
vention the party endorsed the Embargo.** The writer has 
found no Massachusetts petitions for repeal from any of 
these conventions. At Dedham, besides declaring their sup- 
port of the Embargo, Republicans asserted that “Thomas 
Jefferson ... exceeds our highest expectation.” ** Plymouth 
County Republicans unanimously declared their loyalty the 
next week.** Essex County followed the general trend, unani- 
mously approving of the President and his administration. 

We may infer from the resolutions of these various coun- 
ty conventions that Massachusetts Republicans officially 
approved of the Embargo. Beyond that we cannot go. It is 
known what individual Republicans thought privately as 
well as publicly, but that does not tell what the thousands of 
Republicans in Massachusetts thought of the act. We can 
examine the records of town meetings, but they will show, 
usually, only how the majority of the citizens of a community 
felt, not how Republicans reacted.*® We can observe the elec- 


36 Independent Chronicle, March 21, 1808. The Middlesex Resolutions, 
passed at Concord, seems to be one exception to this rule. Here, apparently 
no mention was made of the Embargo. 

87 Independent Chronicle, March 21, 1808. 

38 Independent Chronicle, March 24, 1808. 

89 Independent Chronicle, February 29, 1808. 

40 Alonzo Lewis and James R. Newhall, History of Lynn (Boston, 1865), 1, 
369. A most interesting exception is described in this book. To avoid expense, 
towns sometimes did not send representatives. In this instance, Federalists 
opposed sending representatives not merely to avoid expense, but also because 
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tion returns as the Federalists gradually regain votes they 
have lost in previous years, but we cannot ascertain from 
these statistics whether many Republicans turned to the 
Federalist party to secure a repeal of the hated act. From the 
resolutions of Republican county nominating committees, 
even in urban and seaport districts where the Federalists were 
strongest and the Embargo was most disastrous, those who 
stuck to the party appear to have united in admiration for 
Thomas Jefferson, in support of the Embargo, which he rec- 
ommended, and in favor of James Sullivan for Governor and 
Levi Lincoln for Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts. 
The support which Massachusetts Republicans gave to 
those two political leaders reinforces the conclusions drawn 
from their resolutions, for the speeches of Governor Sullivan 
and Lincoln read very much like the resolutions passed by 
Republican conventions. Speaking before the General Court 
in January, 1808, Sullivan admitted that the Embargo oper- 
ated grievously upon those who depend on commerce for 
support, but declared that in such a time of crisis it was neces- 
sary for each person patriotically to support the national gov- 
ernment.* In its answer to the Governor, the Senate, then 
predominantly Republican, supported his views, saying, “It 


it was apparent that Republicans would be chosen. The authors say: 

At the election in April, the greatest number of votes was produced which 
had at this time been given in the town; of which 418 were for James Sulli- 
van, and 273 for Christopher Gore. On the second of May, the people as- 
sembled for the choice of representatives. The democratic party voted to 
choose three, and the federalists were inclined to send none. As there was 
some difficulty in ascertaining the vote, it was determined that the people 
should go out of the house, and arrange themselves on different sides of the 
Common, to be counted. The democrats went out, but a part of the fed- 
eralists remained, and took possession of the house. They chose a town 
clerk ..., voted to send no representative, and made a record of their pro- 
ceedings in the town book. The other party then returned, and chose dens 
representatives. Several of the . . . federalists were afterward prosecuted for their 
infringement of a legal town meeting; but as it appeared on examination 
that none of the town meetings had been legal for many years, because not 
called by warrant, they were exonerated. On the 2gth of August, a meeting 
was held to petition the President to remove the Embargo; but the town 
voted that such a procedure would be highly improper, and passed several 
resolutions, a ng the measures of the administration. 
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becomes every citizen to acquiesce with calmness and confi- 
dence in the deliberations of the constituted authorities.” 

Levi Lincoln not only supported the Embargo but was less 
pessimistic about Federalist threats of secession and resistance 
than Governor Sullivan or Senator Adams. To Jefferson he 
wrote, “The great body of the people, all the republicans, & 
many of the federalists beleive [sic] in the necessity & utility of 
the measure. The choice between it & National dishonor is 
unhesitatingly made by the citizens of the State.” * 

Jacob Crowninshield, a Congressman from Massachusetts, 
also supported the Embargo,** but unfortunately for the 
administration, when he died his place was taken by Joseph 


Story, who apparently turned against it only after he arrived 
in Washington. 


vil 


Many incidents which should be considered in a detailed 
account of this subject must be omitted for lack of space. Such 
were the widely publicized letters on the Embargo between 
Timothy Pickering and James Sullivan, addressed to each 
other but actually written for the public. Mr. Pickering’s at- 
tacks on the Embargo were answered not only by Sullivan, but 
also by John Quincy Adams just before the election in April, 
1808. Mr. Pickering’s letter, in many respects a masterpiece 
of propaganda, was first printed in the Boston Gazette,” 
occupying all the first page and a large part of the second. 
It was widely read, and its implications of secrecy in the Jeffer- 
son cabinet as well as its theme, “the imminent danger of an 
UNNECESSARY and Rutnous War,” had their effect on the elec- 
tion. 

That year the Massachusetts Federalists captured the legis- 


42 Independent Chronicle, January 28, 1808. 

43 Letter of Levi Lincoln to Jefferson, April 1, 1808, quoted in Sears, 68. 
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lature, but failed to overthrow Sullivan. It must be remem- 
bered that the Federalist majorities in New England were 
never overwhelming during the Embargo period, an indica- 
tion that few Republicans deserted the party. That some did 
must be admitted, but the Republican strength in the section 
during the Embargo days has been greatly underestimated. 

In Massachusetts the Federalist majority in the General 
Court was slight, and close analysis seems to indicate that 
had representation been apportioned equally, the Republi- 
cans would still have held control. Republican towns with a 
total population of 67,383 sent only forty-six representatives 
while Federalist towns with a total population of 33,000 sent 
forty-seven, according to figures compiled at the time.” This 
is explained by the fact that Federalist towns, being larger 
and richer, could better afford to send representatives than 
many smaller towns which did not. Also, it appears that the 
Federalist majority in New Hampshire is deceptive and that 
the people there were fooled by false propaganda. 

Some Republicans, to be sure, who supported the Em- 
bargo openly were secretly opposed to it. Governor Sullivan 
was one. This is explained partly by his environment. As 
governor of Massachusetts in 1808, he was a kind of advance 
guard of Republicanism. He warned the President against car- 
rying out a policy of embargo early in December, 1807; yet 
when the law was passed, as we have seen, he showed no sign 
of opposition to it in his speech before the Massachusetts 
legislature. Later, when the national government provided 
for a system of flour certificates, Sullivan, to the irritation of 
Jefferson and Gallatin, gave the certificates liberally to his 
friends, thus defeating the purpose of the provision; for flour 
was to be allowed to enter Massachusetts only to keep men 
from starving, not to make it possible for them to smuggle it 
out.” These difficulties were settled, however, and it was 
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fortunate for the Republicans that Massachusetts had this 
conservative man for governor at this time. 

Levi Lincoln, who succeeded Sullivan, was an ardent 
Jeffersonian. He entered office at a time when conservatism 
was most necessary. As Sullivan was a man of compromise, 
Lincoln was a man of action. One of his first acts as governor 
was to condemn as seditious the meetings which had been 
held from time to time in coastal towns to remonstrate against 
the Embargo. Sullivan would have complained—and often 
did—to the President about the danger of rebellion and seces- 
sion; but before the people he would have acted as though 
nothing was the matter and the Embargo was doing all that 
it could be expected to do. Lincoln, on the other hand, would 
write optimistically to the President but act drastically to 
suppress plots and conspiracies in his state. 

On the fifth of January, 1809, encouraged by Democratic- 
Republican success in the fall elections, the strong resolutions 
of approval of the Embargo passed in eight states, and the 
cry of enthusiastic Jeffersonians on Embargo Day for more 
stringent measures of enforcement,*® Congress passed the 
Force Act. The ninth article of this was most drastic. Not 
only could the collector seize goods he found on or being 
carried onto a ship, but if he found them in a wagon, cart, or 
sleigh, going toward the seaboard or boundary line, he could 
seize them and hold them until bond was given not to take 
them out of the country. 

All over Massachusetts there was a strong reaction against 
the Force Act. While it was still before the House, the people 
of Bath, in the District of Maine, took steps toward seces- 
sion.*' A town meeting at Augusta, Maine, declared that 
henceforth “silence would be a crime and resistance ...a 
virtue.” *? The men of Newburyport voted not to aid in its 


50 McMaster, Il, $25. 
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enforcement, calling it “unconstitutional” and “unjust.” ™ 
The Massachusetts General ‘Court passed resolutions calling 
it “unconstitutional” and “not legally binding,” which were 
promptly vetoed by the governor. In Boston the port col- 
lector resigned rather than enforce the law.™ 

After the passage of the Force Act, New England turned 
more and more to the leadership of Pickering and the Essex 
Junto. Charges of unconstitutionality, which had been over- 
ruled in court in September, were again produced; and 
threats of secession were no longer confined to newspapers.” 
Under such threats, Federalists in Congress became still more 
aggressive and Republicans began to waver. Even before the 
Force Act there had been a move toward repeal.** Many 
Republicans, including even such supporters as Gallatin and 
J. Q. Adams, had favored the Embargo only as a temporary 
or experimental act. A year had passed and neither England 
nor France had repealed their obnoxious laws. As an experi- 
nent, it seemed to many that the Embargo had proved a 
failure. 

Such a man was Joseph Story. Filling the vacancy left by 
the death of Crowninshield, he came to Congress determined 
to work for repeal of the Embargo. At first, though doubtful 
of its wisdom, he had wanted it to have a fair trial. On his 
arrival in Washington, he became convinced that it was 
meant to be permanent.” The efforts of Madison and Gallatin 
to win him to the support of the Embargo proved futile; but 
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in Ezekiel Bacon, another Massachusetts Republican, he 
found a sympathizer, and the two worked to weaken the 
morale of administration supporters. By the first of February 
it was evident that the Embargo was doomed because of this 
antagonism of Northern Republicans, the only question being 
when trade should be resumed.” March 4 was the date finally 
chosen, although Jeffersonians had sought to prolong the act 
until June. Story’s work had had its effect, and although he 
left Washington before the debate and was not present to 
vote, his influence and that of Ezekiel Bacon were so strong 
that Jefferson never forgave them.*! Recognizing the growing 
resistance to the act, however, and influenced by belligerent 
New England town meetings,” he bowed to the inevitable 
and signed the repealing act. 

One might expect the Federalists to proclaim triumphantly 
the downfall of the Embargo, but having been so long an 
opposition party, they turned next to attack the Non-Impor- 
tation Law, which was to take its place. A typical writer asks: 
“If a man, oppressed by the nightmare, convulsively moves 
one limb, is he of course delivered from pain? . . . Neither is 
our commerce freed from the grievous and complicated re- 
strictions of the Embargo, by the new Law, which the Demo- 
crats triumphantly call ‘Raising the Embargo.’ ® 

The removal of the Embargo meant the virtual defeat of 
the entire policy of passive resistance. Neither England nor 
France could be forced by our non-intercourse to repeal their 
laws, for they could trade with us through other countries 
as intermediaries. When Jefferson rode away from the White 
House on the fourth of March, all possibility of success by 
peaceful coercion left with him. 
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The actual results of the Embargo are better illustrated 
by Massachusetts than by any other New England state. Polit- 
ically, she was what we now call a doubtful state. Being 
neither so stubbornly Federalist as was Connecticut, nor so 
enthusiastically Democratic as Vermont, she offers the fairest 
test of the fluctuating political opinion of the day. The side 
issue of squatter rights in Maine does not so much confuse 
the picture as it clarifies it in its more important aspects, 
especially in showing the deep-seated antagonism of rural 
interests toward the aristocratic conservatism of Boston. 

Massachusetts suffered from the Embargo more than did 
any other state. Her industries were not well enough devel- 
oped to counteract its misfortunes, as was the case in Pennsyl- 
vania,™ nor was her patriotic fervor strong enough to make it 
popular, as was true in South Carolina. On the other hand, 
in 1807 her registered tonnage in foreign trade was 310,310 
tons, “thirty-seven per cent of the total for the United States 
and more than twice that of her nearest competitor, New 
York.” ® Thus Massachusetts had to bear one-third of the loss 
of the nation, and statistics tell how great a loss that was. From 
1807 to 1808 the value of American products shipped from 
the United States decreased from $48,000,000 to $9,000,000." 
Our fish exports alone dropped from 473,924 to 155,808 
quintals because of the Embargo. Before the act was repealed, 
four-fifths of the commercial classes of Massachusetts became 
insolvent. Distress, originating in one class of citizens, 
eventually spread over all the Commonwealth, until even the 
farmers were clamoring against the Embargo. 

The reluctance to continue the Embargo might have been 
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overcome if the Republicans could have produced evidence 
of its effectiveness abroad, but the contemporary news seemed 
to contradict rather than confirm such a view. Napoleon’s 
response was the Bayonne decree, which directed the seizure 
and confiscation of all American vessels found in France. 
When Armstrong, our minister, protested, Napoleon replied 
that this was merely a piece of friendly aid to the American 
government in enforcing the Embargo.® About this time, 
General Armstrong wrote back to Madison that as a coercive 
measure against France the effect of the Embargo was nil. 
It could do no more than keep peace. “Here it is not felt,” 
he wrote, “and in England ... it is forgotten.” 

It is not surprising that Napoleon did not object to the 
Embargo, for it was aimed primarily against the English, 
and Armstrong is wrong in his statement about the reaction 
there. Over half of England’s cotton came from the United 
States, and the annual balance of our trade in her favor was 
eight million pounds sterling.” Both cotton and tobacco rose 
sharply in price, and as summer advanced a short wheat crop 
was foreseen.”* It was obvious that the manufacturers and 
their laborers were distressed by the Embargo. Wellington, 
too, was annoyed by his failure to get supplies for his troops 
on the peninsula, and complained to his government on this 
account.”® 

But there were other interests to counteract these. The 
English ministry was at this time in a strong position, sup- 
ported by the commercial interests, a very influential fac- 
tion.”* British shippers were actually helped by our em- 
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bargo, for it enabled them to take over our carrying trade.” 
And so, although manufacturers and their laborers were 
complaining, the government, with its ear nearer the ship- 
ping interests and sure of its power, appealed to the patriotic 
spirit of the English for endurance of their hardships, and 
refused to repeal the hated Orders in Council. 

There were two other factors which reassured the English 
ministry. One was the Spanish revolt against Napoleon in 
June, 1808, by which new areas of commerce were opened. A 
second and more important one was the constant possibility of 
the repeal of the Embargo in America. Federalist newspapers 
in America attacked the act from the beginning, as we have 
seen, and these attacks did not go unnoticed in England.” 
As late as December 24, 1808, William Wetmore Story him- 
self wrote to Stephen White: 


I am now satisfied, from a perusal of the confidential letters, 
that the embargo did produce great effect in England, and that 
it would have occasioned an abandonment of the orders, but for 
the conduct of our own citizens. The resolutions in Massachusetts 
did us immense injury, and the subsequent petitions to repeal 
will do us still more. There was a time when the British Ministry 
seriously contemplated a change of their system, but they were 
stopped by the clamors of our factions."7 


How much the Embargo was felt in England is often mini- 
mized today, for it is hard to realize that we were an important 
commercial country so early in our national history; but even 
Federalist historians usually agree that our embargo was 
felt abroad. Henry Adams estimates that in Great Britain it 
helped reduce five thousand families of working men to 
pauperism, caused labor riots and the deaths of many West 
Indian slaves, and directly affected one-tenth of the nation 
and indirectly all its other citizens by raising the prices of 
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grain, tobacco, cotton, and other commodities.** Unquestion- 
ably England suffered, but the trouble was that while Eng- 
land suffered, we suffered more. We deprived her of the trade 
of one nation; we deprived ourselves of the trade of all. 


IX 


The Embargo has been greeted with almost universal con- 
demnation. “Practically,” writes a modern historian, “[it] 
proved the greatest failure of any political experiment ever 
tried in the United States.” * But the administration in De- 
cember, :807, had every reason to hope for success. As an 


American in Italy emphatically stated in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, 


.-. we have only to Shut our ports & remain firm—the People of 
England would do the rest—for British manufacturers being pre- 
cluded from the Continent of Europe ...consequently about 
150,000 Manufacturers being thrown out of Bread would rise in 
Mass and compel the Minister to open our Ports at any price, or 
they would Massacre him.* 


Jefferson himself never lost faith in his experiment: “That 
a continuance . . . for two months longer would have prevent- 
ed our war” *' he was certain, and only a few months before his 
death he referred to it as “a measure which persevered in a 
little longer . .. would have effected its object completely.” *” 
While it was still in effect he wrote, ““There never has been a 
situation of the world before, in which such endeavors as we 
have made would not have secured our peace. It is probable 
that there never will be such another.” * 

Whether the Embargo could have succeeded will always 


78 Henry Adams, History of the United States, 1v, 328 ff. 

79 Morison, Harrison Gray Otis, 1, 323. 

80 Sears, 55. 

81 Jefferson, Writings, Ix, 521. 

82 Jefferson, Writings, x, 354. 

83 Jefferson, Writings, 1x, 243, Jefferson to Monroe, January 28, 1809. 
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remain a debatable question. Mr. Sears laments the fact that 
it was not given a fair trial. ““The results of the measure,” he 
suggests, ‘‘as gleaned from one year’s trial under circumstances 
most adverse, are scarcely the index of its wisdom.” ™ 

In evaluating the wisdom of a legislative act, however, we 
must consider not only philosophical truths but actual facts, 
and these worked against the Embargo. The Spanish incident 
could not have been predicted, but a revolt of those most 
hurt by the Embargo was inevitable. The most surprising 
development in the entire affair was the tremendous sacrifices 
made by certain localities and persons—cities like Charleston, 
South Carolina, as well as New England towns, and men like 
William Gray and John Quincy Adams. But Jefferson’s faith 
in man was tested to the breaking point; at a time when at 
least an appearance of national unity was most urgent, the 
insulting cries of Federalist agitators were most extreme. 
Also, the avarice of our merchants and sailors had been in- 
creased by the war boom, and although the great personal 
integrity and charm of Thomas Jefferson might induce them 
to make a temporary sacrifice, as many of them did, they were 
not willing to make a permanent one, or one which would 
last over a period of years. 

It is a mistaken notion, then, that the repeal of the Embargo 
was caused by much opposition within Jefferson’s own party. 
Though some Democratic leaders, such as Bacon and Story 
in Massachusetts, withdrew their support, the majority sup- 
ported the measure even when, like Governor Sullivan, they 
secretly disliked it. The Federalists vigorously opposed it— 
even welcomed it as giving an excellent opportunity to assail 
the administration—even to the point of threatened secession, 
but offered no constructive criticism. Some Republican defec- 
tions there were, of course; and others not definitely enlisted 
on either side, in an era of changing political affiliations, 


84 Scars, 30. 
85 Amory, Sullivan, u, 293. 
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seeing all about them the spectacle of idle ships and destitute 
men, joined the Federalist clamor of opposition. Unexpected 
foreign events did the rest, the Embargo was repealed almost 


as suddenly as it had been passed, and the nation started on its 
road to war. 











THE GROWTH OF A REALIST: 
JAMES A. HERNE 


HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 


LTHOUGH the increasing domination of science over all 
phases of thought in the late nineteenth century is fre- 
quently mentioned as relevant to the growth of literary real- 
ism, there have been no published studies, to my knowledge, 
of the exact relation of science and realism in individual writ- 
ers; moreover, though all competent critics expound literary 
naturalism in the light of the scientific outlook of which it was 
an expression, there have been few published studies of indi- 
vidual writers which have thrown light on the relation be- 
tween science (more specifically, scientists and doctrines) and 
naturalism.’ A brief analysis of certain aspects of the life and 
plays of James A. Herne, who aided in the development of 
realism and in one play foreshadowed the development of 
naturalism in our drama, should to some extent clarify these 
complex questions; for Herne, though not of first importance 
in our literature, is a typical and interesting figure. 

Already a successful character actor, he began his career as a 
playwright (collaborating with David Belasco) with senti- 
mental melodrama and ended it with a sentimental domestic 
comedy; but between these two commercially successful ex- 
tremities of his career he made several unprofitable attempts 
at a kind of realism for which the American theatre public 
was not yet ready. Of his two best known plays, both with 
New England settings, “Margaret Fleming” (1890) has truly 


1 Parrington, as usual, made the first valuable analysis of the general 
subject; but his generalizations in the third volume of his Main Currents 
must be subjected to an examination and, especially, applied to individual 
authors. Professor Taylor’s analysis of science and naturalism in his History 
of American Letters (New York, 1936) is excellent, but again very general. 
Dr. C. C. Walcutt’s “Harold Frederick and American Naturalism,” American 
Literature, x1, 11-22 (March, 1939) is one of the few detailed studies of the 
subject. 
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been called a landmark in the history of American dramatic 
realism, and “Shore Acres” (1892) aroused considerable in- 
terest at the time as a “play of ideas.” What relations may be 
discerned between science and Herne’s realism, his anticipa- 
tion of naturalism, and his ideas in these two plays? 

Modern critical treatment of the problem may be sum- 
marized briefly. Both Professor Moses and Professor Quinn 
have devoted chapters to Herne in their studies of American 
drama, and both have accorded him high praise, but only 
Professor Moses has dealt with the problem of Herne’s rela- 
tion to science. Two statements of his sum up current critical 
opinion on the subject: 


The change that came over Mr. Herne after having produced 
“Drifting Apart” was coincident with an intellectual and spir- 
itual change affecting both himself and his wife. ...They were 
mentally receptive of new ideas. They were following in Huxley, 
in Spencer, in Howells, in Tolstoi, those tendencies which, at- 
tracting one to higher conceptions of ethical duty and social 
justice, brought one’s viewpoint nearer to the common life.” 


Coming east from California with the traditions of florid melo- 
drama... Herne fell under the influence of Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer, in philosophy, and of Henry George in economics. He 
arrived in Boston at the time W. D. Howells, an exponent of 
realism in the novel, was the foremost writer of the day. All these 
forces prompted Herne to deal with the fundamentals of char- 
acter in his dramatic work.® 


But the observation that the change in Herne’s writing was 
causally related to his new interest in scientific philosophers 
and the pointing out of a relation between science and the 
“religion of humanity” do not exhaust the subject. Clearly, 


2 The American Dramatist (Boston, 1911), 101. 

8 Cambridge History of American Literature, m, 285. Except for a brief 
exposition of the agnosticism in “Shore Acres” in his History of the American 
Drama from the Civil War to the Present Day (New York, 1927), 1, 148, in the 
course of a summary of the plot of that play, Professor Quinn does not deal 
with the problem of Herne’s relation to science. 
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a threefold examination, of the reactions of some of Herne’s 
contemporaries to the plays, of the nature of Herne’s knowl- 
edge of science, and of the plays themselves, is in order. 


II 


Several of Herne’s contemporaries emphasized the connec- 
tion between the playwright’s interest in science and his ex- 
perimental realism. Reviewing “Shore Acres” in 1893, B. O. 
Flower, editor of The Arena, praised the “psychological” 
truth of the character portrayal and the “scientific accuracy” 
of the work as a whole; and he found the scene in the light- 
house symbolic of the whole process of evolution—the strug- 
gle of the lower with the higher, with the higher inevitably 
winning.‘ Later, in 1901, he analyzed Herne’s development 
and attributed the change that made a realist out of a melo- 
dramatist to three influences, Spencerian philosophy, literary 
naturalism, and Henry George’s social gospel.’ Someone writ- 
ing in The Arena under the name of Marco Tiempo empha- 
sized the fact that Herne’s work was distinguished by true 
“psychology” and felt that the chief merit of “Griffith Daven- 
port” lay in the fact that it was an accurate “psychological 
study.” © Hamlin Garland, in the course of appreciative ar- 
ticles on Herne and his work, felt it pertinent to describe in 
some detail the interest Herne and his gifted wife, Katharine 
Corcoran Herne, took in science. Clearly, he connected the 
fact that the Herne home was “a charged battery radiating 
the most advanced thought”—and the “advanced thought” he 
describes is largely scientific thought—with Herne’s achieve- 
ment in drama.’ The problem, then, is this: were these con- 


4 “Mask or Mirror,” The Arena, vim, 304-313 (August, 1893). 

5 “James A. Herne; Actor, Dramatist, and Man: An Appreciation” (three 
essays by Hamlin Garland, J. J. Enneking, and B. O. Flower), The Arena, 
XXvI, 282-291 (September, 1901). 

6 “Workers at Work: vt, James A. Herne in ‘Griffith Davenport,” The 
Arena, XX, 375-382 (September, 1899). 

7 “Mr. and Mrs. Herne,” The Arena, tv, 543-560 (October, 1891); see also 
“James A. Herne; Actor, Dramatist, and Man: An Appreciation”; and “On 
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temporary commentators justified in assuming a direct con- 
nection between science and Herne’s dramas, or were they 
merely speaking the jargon or making the assumptions of their 
time? Whatever the answer to this first question may be, what 
importance may we attach to Herne’s saying that he was 
working, as a dramatist, for “scientific” truth? 


Ill 


There is no lack of evidence that Herne was acquainted 
with popular science and scientific philosophy, and that both 
he and his interesting wife attached a good deal of importance 
to their “scientific” knowledge. Garland, in his essay “Mr. 
and Mrs. Herne,” written to bring to the attention of the 
public a dramatist who the realists thought was extending into 
the field of drama what they had been attempting in fiction, 
had this to say about the interests of the Hernes: 


In their home oft-quoted volumes of Spencer, Darwin, Fiske, 
Carlyle, Ibsen, Valdes, Howells give evidence that they not only 
keep abreast but ahead of the current thought of their day. 
Spencer is their philosopher, and Howells their novelist. . . . The 
home of these extraordinary people is a charged battery radiating 
the most advanced thought. ... Mrs. Herne enjoys the poetry of 
Sidney Lanier. But to see her radiant with intellectual enthusiasm, 
one has only to start a discussion of the nebular hypothesis, or to 
touch upon the atomic theory, or doubt the inconceivability of 
matter. She is perfectly oblivious to space and time if she can get 
someone to discuss Flammarion’s supersensuous world of force, or 
Mr. George’s theory of landholding, or Spencer’s law of progress.® 


Thirteen years later, after Herne’s untimely death, Garland 
added other details of a similar nature: 


The Road with James A. Herne,” Century Magazine, txxxvm (New Series, 
LXVI), 574-581 (August, 1914). 

8 The Arena, tv (October, 1891), 551, 552, and 553. That Herne was deeply 
interested in these discussions of scientific questions even though he left most 
of the talking to his wife and Garland is to be seen in the second passage 
quoted from the Century Magazine, below. 
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They called me “the dean,” on account of my supposed learn- 
ing, and often on Sundays after dinner Herne would say, “Now, 
dean, for the salt-cellar.” In this way he always referred to a dis- 
cussion in which I used a salt-cellar to illustrate my theory of the 
constitution of matter: “Now, as a matter fact, we do not know 
what matter is. We cannot say it is solid, neither can we say it is 
made up of molecules,” etc.® 


It appears, then, that in the long discussions which Garland 
had with the Hernes the topic most often and most heatedly 
under debate—with the possible exception of literary real- 
ism—was science. As they talked they beat their chairs and 
“warred over the nebular hypothesis with entire unconscious- 
ness of time.” And this evidence of excited interest in 
science and pseudo-science is further substantiated by two 
articles which Herne himself wrote for The Arena as part of 
Flower’s and Garland’s publicity campaign for him. The style 
of the articles is muddy and the thought is not very profound, 
but one thing does definitely emerge: Herne had a great, if 
somewhat naive, respect for science as the arbiter of all truth, 
even of literary truth. For example, in two different passages 
in “Art for Truth’s Sake in the Drama,” he used the words 
scientist, scientific analysis, scientifically, and scientific five 
times in a total of three sentences—all in a modest disclaimer 
of any ability to analyze his plays or their relation to art and 
society with scientific accuracy!" Again, an amusing exam- 
ple of the uses to which Darwin could be put is afforded by 
this disciple’s explanation of the great changes that had come 
about in the theater: “A believer in the teachings of evolu- 
tion, I know that nothing is stable.” * Finally, in an inter- 
view in 1899 reported in The Arena, Herne said of his new 
play “Griffith Davenport”—criticized at the time for its lack 


® “On the Road with James A. Herne,” 580-581. 
10 “On the Road with James A. Herne,” 575. 
11 “Art For Truth’s Sake in The Drama,” The Arena, xvu, 361-370 (Feb- 
ruary, 1897). 
12 “Old Stock Days in The Theatre,” The Arena, vi (September, 1892), 401. 
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of “plot” and “situation’”’—that in it he was attempting to 
display “the workings of this wonderful human nature .. . as 
modified by certain distinct and peculiar social conditions.” 
He went on to say that the peculiar conditions of time and 
place in the play affected the “psychological development” 
of the characters, and so accounted for what some audiences 
might consider unnatural behavior. Not only, then, was 
Herne’s conscious dramatic aim objective and analytical, but 
when he wanted to express it he found that he could most 
conveniently do so in phrases borrowed from science. It 
accordingly seems likely that certain features in his best plays 
may be accounted for by the direct influence of his scientific 
reading.™* 


IV 


When we turn to an analysis of Herne’s two surviving plays 
that most clearly show the effect of his scientific interests, 
“Margaret Fleming” and “Shore Acres,” we must admit in 
the first place that we can make no exact pronouncements 
about the source of the realism that made these two plays 
and the lost “Griffith Davenport” distinctive in their time. 
It can only be conjectured that a writer with so great a respect 
for scientific truth, with so great an enthusiasm for Spencer, 
and with the stimulus of contact with the little group of lit- 
erary radicals who were trying to create a new literature to be 
aimed at truth and social reform and to be guided by the 


18 The Arena, xxm, 375-382 (September, 1899), 380. Since only Act IV of 
“Griffith Davenport” is extant, it is impossible to make any final judgment of 
the extent to which Herne realized his aims in this play. But if one may gen- 
eralize from the one remaining act and Professor Quinn’s synopsis of the 
others, it would seem that the play was a realistic, if pedestrian, embodi- 
ment of Herne’s principles. See The Early Plays of James A. Herne, A. H. 
Quinn, editor (Princeton, 1940: America’s Lost Plays, Volume VII). The best 
contemporary criticism of the play was made by John Corbin in Harper's 
Weekly, xt, 139 (February 11, 1899); and xum, 213 (March 4, 1899). 

14 See Flower’s article, “James A. Herne: Actor, Dramatist, and Man,” and 
for further evidence of Herne’s interest in science, Julie A. Herne’s introduc- 
tion to Shore Acres and Other Plays (New York, 1928). 
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objective method of science, must have been thereby influ- 
enced toward trying to be true in his dramas. And this con- 
jecture is made more plausible by Herne’s own words (a 
brief sampling of which has been quoted above) to the effect 
that he was striving for “psychological truth,” and by the 
fact, too, of Herne’s unbounded respect for scientists and 
scientific method. 

But there is another matter in which the element of con- 
jecture does not bulk so large—Herne’s anticipation, never 
before remarked, of the development of American naturalism. 
He was, we remember, trying to portray human nature as 
“modified by . . . social conditions.” In a sense, of course, this 
second division of the present discussion, naturalism, may be 
considered a subdivision of the first; for it may be argued 
that any objective treatment of human nature is an amoral 
treatment. But to disregard the nice question of whether the 
suggestion of anti-humanistic amoralism in “Margaret Flem- 
ing” is merely an indication of the play’s realism or a separate 
matter will not vitally affect the problem of Herne’s relation 
to science. That the whole course of science in the last century 
tended to produce an amoral outlook on life is of course 
obvious. Herbert Spencer, the philosopher for the Hernes as 
for so many intellectuals of the time, wrote volumes to en- 
force the idea, central in his “synthetic philosophy,” that 
man and man’s ideals are purely natural products, and as 
such can be accounted for in terms that involve nothing not 
already found in the physical processes out of which they 
spring; the essence of his psychology is that the mind is depen- 
dent on its environment. The neo-humanist criticism of 
Dreiser sprang, in part, from his treatment of man as a puppet 
jerked here and there by forces, principally “chemisms”; and 
there is already some suggestion of Dreiser in “Margaret 
Fleming.” Naturally the play shocked the nineties. Whereas 
in Herne’s early play, “Hearts of Oak,” every character had a 
“moral sense” that was always dominant—so dominant that 
husbands gave up wives to rivals out of sheer magnanimity, 
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and everyone continually preached and practised “duty,”— 
in “Margaret Fleming” at least two of the principal characters 
seem to have no moral sense at all. They are the creatures of 
their surroundings: “The girl’s not to blame. She’s a product 
of her environment.” ” Nor is Phillip, the male lead, to 
blame: “I did not consider whether it was right or wrong. 
I did not know the meaning of those words. I never have. .. . 
Men, as a rule, do not consider others when urged on by their 
desires.” ** And a powerful note of symbolism in the play 
suggests that, just as perfect roses grow only in a garden that 
is well cared for, so, if you would eliminate evil and suffering, 
you must eliminate the conditions that produce them.” “Mar- 
garet Fleming,” then, is not only realistic in method but nat- 
uralistic in implications.'® 

To say so much is not to say that “Margaret Fleming” is a 
naturalistic play. While William James, with his thorough 
knowledge of science, was working out his pragmatic com- 
promise between science and religion, between humanism and 
naturalism, Herne, with his comparatively superficial knowl- 
edye of science drawn from Spencer and Fiske, was working 
out a compromise of his own. He certainly never drew from 
the writings of Spencer the conclusions that Dreiser drew; 
his attitude was closer to that of John Burroughs, who, steeped 
in both science and Emerson, kept resolutely to the end an 
evolutionary idealism. “Margaret Fleming” is a play with 
several important suggestions of the naturalistic attitude in 
it, not a naturalistic play. The fact that Professor Quinn can 
interpret it as exhibiting the triumph of character over fate 


15 “Margaret Fleming”: text in A. H. Quinn, Representative American 
Plays (sixth edition, New York, 1938), 525. 

16 “Margaret Fleming,” 542-543- 

17 “Margaret Fleming,” 541. 

18 It is generally agreed that Herne wrote “Margaret Fleming” before 
becoming acquainted with the work of the foreign naturalists. All Herne 
critics agree that his extraordinary development from melodramatist to 
crusading realist must be explained without recourse to any influence of for- 
eign literature. In this connection it should be remembered that Herne had 
scarcely any schooling and that his serious reading began late in life. 
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shows that. But if Margaret is portrayed humanistically, as 
victorious over circumstances, her husband Philip and the 
factory girl who bears his natural child are not: Herne is 
careful to point out that they are the victims, one of his own 
desires, the other of her environment. The play is, then, a 
blend of humanism and naturalism; it is on the way that led 
to Crane and Dreiser, without fully anticipating either. It 
stands as a half-way mark between earlier humanism and later 
naturalism, and is for that very reason important for the 
illustration it affords of the way in which naturalism devel- 
oped in American literature.” 

A third effect of Herne’s interest in science may be seen in 
“Shore Acres.” Produced two years after “Margaret Fleming” 
and less “grim” than the earlier play, the play was based on 
three themes. The first, on which the plot principally hangs, 
is the question of scientific agnosticism versus fundamental- 
ism. In his choice of this theme Herne was, of course, reflect- 
ing his own mental development under the tutelage of his 
scientific masters. Young “Doc’’ Warren, an intellectual and 
a scientific agnostic who is incautiously outspoken in his ad- 
vanced views, is driven by the suspicion and hatred of his 
neighbors to leave the little Maine coast community where he 
has been practising medicine. The second theme is a condem- 
nation of land speculation (reflecting, of course, Herne’s con- 
version to Henry George’s theory of the single tax): a farmer 
engages in speculation, only to lose all his money and his farm. 
The third theme is feminism (or, as it may also be interpreted, 
the revolt from family control): the young girl of the play 
ringingly asserts her right to live her own life and to marry 
whom she pleases. The play is, naturally, in view of its cen- 
tral theme, full of references to Spencer, Darwin and his 


19 As Dr. Walcutt has pointed out (page 62, note 1, above), a somewhat 
similar blending of two essentially incompatible outlooks is to be found in 
the works of Harold Frederick. 
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Descent of Man, and the progress of liberal thought in spite 
of the opposition of the godly.” 

Two other features of the play deserve mention. In the first 
place, the religion of the agnostic doctor is the religion rec- 
ommended by Herbert Spencer in First Principles. Herne 
had adapted to his own meager education and limited back- 
ground the essence of Spencer’s query, “May we not without 
hesitation affirm that a sincere recognition of the truth that 
our own and all other existence is a mystery absolutely . . . be- 
yond our comprehension, contains more of true religion than 
all the dogmatic theology ever written?” 4 When describing 
the inception of “Shore Acres,” he rephrased Spencer's reli- 
gious teachings according to his understanding of them: 


Disheartened but not altogether discouraged I turned again 
to “The Hawthornes,” later called “Shore Acres.” Mrs. Herne had 
gone with two of our daughters to spend a few weeks of the sum- 
mer at Lemoine [sic] on Frenchman’s Bay in Maine, and she 
insisted that I should come there and work on the play, and get 
the benefit of true color and Maine atmosphere—and I went. 
What an exalted idea of God one gets down in that old pine state! 
One must recognize the sublimity which constantly manifests 
itself there. It is worth something to live for two summer months 
at Lemoine on Frenchman’s Bay—that beautiful inconstant bay, 
one minute white with rage, the next all smiles, and gently lap- 
ping the foothills of old Mount Desert, with the purple mist on 
the Blue Hills in the distance, on the one hand, the Schoodac [sic] 
range on the other, the perfume of the pine trees in every breath 
you inhale, the roar of the ocean eight miles away, and the bluest 
of blue skies overarching all. In such a spot a man must realise, 
if he never has realized it before, that he and this planet are one, 
a part of the universal whole.” 


20 A. D. White's articles on the battle between science and theology had 
appeared, during the period of Herne’s greatest intellectual growth, in Popu- 
lar Sciénce Monthly. In 1896 they were revised and collected in two volumes 
as The History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom. 

21 First Principles (New York, 1865), 112, Part I, Chapter V, §2. 

22 “Art for Truth’s Sake in the Drama,” 367-368. The statement, like the 
article from which it is taken, is, perhaps, as interesting for what it reveals of 
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And this feeiing of Herne’s of awe in the face of the “uni- 
versal whole” becomes young Doctor Warren's religion, 
which, he says on being questioned about it, is natural; it is 
based, that is, not on the conventional creeds but on spon- 
taneous reverence for the mystery of nature and on acceptance 
of man as a purely natural product. Thus did Herne insert 
a layman’s interpretation of Spencerian religion into his 
“Shore Acres.” 

Finally, the doctor (who speaks throughout the play for 
Herne) emphasizes the briefness of life in enforcing his deter- 
mination to live it fully while he can. One life, he says, is 
enough for him to think about. This revival of emphasis 
upon the eternal carpe diem theme was, of course, one of the 
commonest results of the impact of science upon Herne’s 
contemporaries. 


Vv 


The importance of Herne’s interest in science for his devel- 
opment as a dramatist may be suggested by four generaliza- 
tions. In the first place, science—in particular, Spencer—was 
for him a catalytic agent “hat speeded the disintegration of his 
respect for old modes. Once he had been touched by the 
radicalism of scientific thought, he was receptive to other 
radicalisms that were in the air and was ready to join the 
crusade for the new literature. But not only was the new 
scientific philosophy an acid highly corrosive to established 
beliefs and customs of all kinds, a force, that is, toward a 
radical break with the past; it was also a force toward a par- 
ticular kind of break with the past, toward realism.”* Further- 
more, it is all but certain that the suggestions of naturalism in 


what Herne did not know about science as for what it shows of the influence of 
Spencerian naturalism and monism. 

23 Hamlin Garland has said (in a letter to the writer, August 15, 1938) 
that science was one of the chief forces impelling him toward realism during 
the Nineties. Since Garland and Herne were close friends, and since they 
conceived themselves to be working toward the same end, Garland’s statement 
has some relevance for a study of Herne’s development. 
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“Margaret Fleming” derive far more from his reading of 
Spencer than from any literary influence, particularly in 
view of the fact that both contemporary friends and later 
critics agree that Howells and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
among American, and Dickens among English writers, were 
his real literary models. Finally, the assertion that Herne was 
a “dramatist of ideas” rests to an extent not hitherto acknowl- 
edged on his treatment of themes that can be traced directly 
to his reading in books of scientific philosophy. 

Hamlin Garland has told us, in A Son of the Middle Bor- 
der, of his excitement when, during his first stay in Boston in 
the winter of 1884-1885, he discovered the books of Darwin, 
Fiske, Helmholtz, Haeckel, and, above all, Spencer. A very 
similar period of intellectual awakening occurred in the life 
of the Hernes, apparently about the same time. A few years 
later both Herne and Garland found that they admired the 
same authors, had read many of the same books, and wor- 
shiped the same great philosopher. It is no wonder that they 
agreed on the matter of literary ideals, for in the growth of 
the sincere but inconstant realism of these two friends many 
of the same forces had played a part. 











COLOR, LIGHT, AND SHADOW IN 
HAWTHORNE'S FICTION 


WALTER BLAIR 


I 


AWTHORNE'S “The Maypole of Merry Mount” tells 

this story: When the folk of Merry Mount are dancing 
beneath the Maypole at a wedding, the Puritans come along, 
chop down the pole, and arrest the revellers. All but the 
young bridal pair they deal with harshly. These two are given 
a chance to adapt their lives to the religious colony. 

Details at the start exemplify a sort of imagery here very 
useful. These describe Maypole and dancers alike arrayed in 
brilliant colors. This pole—a pine tree—has a rainbow banner 
at its top, green and silver birch branches tied to its boughs 
with ribbons of “twenty different colors, but no sad ones,” 
and a rainbow-stained base. The revellers are dotted with 
pink and red. The bridal pair are “the two airiest forms that 
had ever trodden on any more solid footing than a purple 
and golden cloud.” The youth “in glistening apparel, with a 
scarf of the rainbow pattern crosswise on his breast,” clasps 
“the slender fingers of a fair maiden, not less gayly decorated 
than himself.” Bright roses glow; golden sunlight bathes the 
scene. 

“Bright” is the first word describing this group. By contrast, 
early words descriptive of the Puritans show “most dismal 
wretches, who said their prayers before daylight and then 
wrought in the forest or the cornfield till evening made it 
prayer time again.” Throughout, this rival group has the hue 
of its prayer-time—darkness. These “grizzly saints” who wish 
to “darken all the clime,” frown so blackly that it seems “that 
a momentary cloud had overcast the sunshine.” At the height 
of the gayety, some of these “black shadows” rush from “the 
black surrounding woods,” destroy the maypole, and seize the 
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revellers. As they plan punishments, they consider the fate of 
the bridal pair, whom a zealot calls “a couple of shining ones.” 
Questioning the pale dark-haired lovers, the Puritans, finding 
in them possible allies, allow them, wreathed with “the bright- 
est roses” which had been plucked from the fallen pole, to 
join the dark party. 

Here is a narrative so knit together by light, shadow, and 
color that these details practically tell the story. F:gures of 
brightness and brilliant color are contrasted with figures of 
darkness. The “darksome figures” then are “intermixed 
with .. . their foes.” The black figures triumph. All this is 
accompanied by a shift from sunlight at the beginning to 
“evening gloom” in the middle when the forces struggle, and 
then, as the shadow forces triumph, “the evening sky grew 
darker, and the woods threw forth a more sombre shadow.” 

This pattern has, then, value in narration. It has another 
concurrent value, for it gives the tale various moral significa- 
tions. The story may represent the everlasting conflict be- 
tween the epicurean philosophy and the philosophy of duty 
with—as the author puts it—“jollity and gloom contending 
for an empire.” It may have either or both of two other inter- 
pretations Hawthorne suggests: The change which comes in 
the lives of the young pair may typify the change which comes 
with maturity and marriage, when “the idle pleasures, of 
which their companions were emblems, had given place to 
the sternest cares of life, personified by the dark Puritans.” 
Again, it may suggest how, in the author’s words, “the moral 
gloom of the world overpowers all systematic gayety.” All 
these meanings which move with the story are consistent with 
the handling of sunlight and shadow, bright colors and black. 

Stories and romances with similar manipulations of color 
and gleams of light are typical, I think, of Hawthorne. He 
varies his handlings, however, in various ways appropriate for 
the characters, the plots, and the meanings which he chooses 
to develop. Some of the more important variations in this 
paint-pot narrative method and its symbolic devices may be 
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illustrated by some of the tales and by his most famous ro- 
mances. 

“The Minister’s Black Veil’ makes no use whatever of 
color, but does much with darkness, whiteness, and light. Its 
woeful theme is the way all men—to the horror of others— 
cherish secret sins throughout life. Himself a manipulator of 
color symbols, Parson Hooper dons a black veil; and the tale 
tells the consequence. Again and again the blackness of the 
veil is emphasized, a symbol highly appropriate to adumbrate 
three things it stands for—sinfulness, secrecy, and sorrow. 
Hawthorne refers to all these meanings when he speaks of 
“an ambiguity of sin or sorrow, which enveloped [hid] the 
minister.” 

The horror that all men have, though they themselves cher- 
ish secret sins, of similar secretiveness in others is symbolized 
by pallor. Hooper's parishioners view his veil and become a 
“pale-faced congregation”; a bride shows her fear with “death- 
like paleness.”” Even the minister himself, catching a glimpse 
of his shrouded face in a mirror, sees his lips grow white. 
This paleness, in other words, in effect becomes the equiva- 
lent, in meaning, of blackness since it, like the veil, stands 
for the horrible knowledge of secret sin. Such is the prepara- 
tion for the minister’s dying words, “I look around me, and 
lo! on every visage a Black Veil!” 

The handling of light in the story is more complex. At 
times, used to set off the secrecy and sorrow of mortal life 
against the revelation and joy of heaven, it is “celestial light” 
or “the sunshine of eternity.’” Another value is typified by the 
sentence, “A sad smile gleamed faintly from behind the black 
veil, and flickered about his mouth, glimmering as he disap- 
peared.” The glimmering smile, frequently mentioned, may 
stand for sympathy, sorrow, or the joy to shine forth only 
after death. A third use gives the story a series of repeated 
narrative patterns. Various groups are bright-faced, touched 
with light. Hooper comes among them, wearing the allegorical 
black veil. Thereupon brightness departs as those who view 
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the veil turn pale. The design of this tale, then, is one in 
which repeated patterns of light, then blackness, then white- 
ness meaningfully occur. 

Even more complex is the use of visual imagery in “Rap- 
paccini’s Daughter.” Here, Rappaccini, the scientist, is rep- 
resented throughout by “sickly-looking” shades—‘sallow,” 
“black,” “gray,” “pale’”—which show the unhealthy lack of 
humanity which is the result of his obsession with science. 
But the tale explores other possible human relationships as 
it tells of Beatrice and Giovanni—and color and chiaroscuro 
are useful to distinguish and judge between these relation- 
ships. Here, in other words, changes in light and color may 
be regarded as the changes making up the action. Represented 
in turn are ignorance, remoteness, repulsion, mixed love and 
hate, blind adoration, distrust, and unearthly adoration.’ 


II 


Not only in his tales but also in his great romances, Haw- 
thorne employs hues and chiaroscuro for the three purposes 
which have been suggested—to characterize, to mark impor- 
tant changes in the narrative, and to stand for moral meanings. 
The device is represented, almost to the point of caricature, 
in a passage in The Blithedale Romance. This tells the story, 
which falls into two periods, of old Fauntleroy and his family. 
During the first period, Fauntleroy, because of his wealth, 
“glitters in the eyes of the world.” After “a few empty years, 
coruscating continually in an unnatural light,” he loses his 
“gold” —the source of this “false glitter.” In the second epoch, 
“Being a mere image, an optical delusion, created by the 
sunshine of prosperity, it was his law to vanish into the shad- 
ow of the first intervening cloud.” He now creeps about in a 
“sort of noonday twilight,” “making himself gray and misty.” 


1 The most obvious use of this imagery occurs in the passage which tells 
of the young man’s mingled love and hate for the girl. “Blessed are all simple 
emotions,” says Hawthorne, “be they dark or bright! It is the lurid intermix- 
ture of the two that produces the illuminating blaze of the infernal regions.” 
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In each epoch, a daughter is born. She of the first is a figure 
of “brightness” whose jewels “flicker” “like lamps that burn 
before some fair temple.” She of the second has “a lack of 
human substance about her.” It seems as if, “were she to 
stand up in a sunbeam, it would pass right through her fig- 
ure”; “if you followed the dim thing into a dark corner, be- 
hold! she was not there.” 

Such imagery serves similar purposes throughout the book. 
This narrative depicts and considers various kinds of pride 
and selfishness at war with love or humanity in the lives of an 
assorted group of individuals. The flashy pride of Fauntleroy, 
that of one who has “laid no real touch on any mortal’s heart,” 
symbolizes the failure of a life from which wealth has crowded 
sympathy. The glittering daughter, Zenobia, has an equally 
tragic sort of pride. The “brilliant” flower which “sparkles” in 
her hair is, as Mr. Arvin has noted, that “of a woman who 
takes satisfaction not in her peculiar powers as a woman, but 
in powers with which she makes herself a competitor with 
men.” ? Priscilla, the shadowy daughter, is all “tenderness and 
faith,” crushed by the selfishness of others. Thus the handling 
of the chiaroscuro in depicting these characters (and, inci- 
dentally, others in the story)* both narrates and symbolizes. 

It would be interesting to trace fully the use of this device 
in all of Hawthorne's great romances. Such an account would 
develop additional points about the usefulness of visual details 
in The Blithedale Romance. It would also show how The 
Marble Faun, a story illustrative of the moral and educative 
effects of sin, appropriately utilizes the “white” Hilda, the 
“dark-faced” model, sunlit Donatello, who discovers the mean- 


2 Newton Arvin, Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), 199. 

3 Westervelt’s glitter is a type of his “delusive show of spirituality,” his 
coal-black hair and eyes “the cold and dead materialism” which is his brand 
of selfishness. Hollingsworth’s attributes are a dark shagginess and a kindly 
beam—symbols respectively of his monomaniac theory and the original warm 
human sympathy his zeal has all but smothered. Coverdale alone, who comes 
near to being “unhumanized” by his cold desire to “drag human emotions 
into the daylight,” is not associated much with such symbolism, perhaps be- 
cause he is the narrator. 
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ing of both sin’s blackness and the light of heaven, and 
Miriam—compound of brightness and_ darkness. But limits 
of space allow me to consider in some detail only two of the 
romances—Hawthorne’s best, The House of the Seven Gables 
and The Scarlet Letter. 


ill 


The former, despite the long span of time it covers, has, I 
think, the most unified plot of all the romances. This “his- 
tory of retribution for the sin of long ago,” as Hawthorne 
calls it, narrates the working out of a curse—its beginning, 
its Operation, on, and its consuremation—in terms of light, dark~ 
ness, and color. Over the cursed house falls the “thick shad- 
ow” of the century-old Pyncheon elm, “overtopping the seven 
gables, and sweeping the whole black roof with its pendant 
foliage.” ‘The “rusty” old house is full of shadows—“dusky, 
time-darkened passages,” rooms in “twilight.” * The enemies 
of this darkness are light and color, which, when the curse is 
ended, replace the shadow. At the end, the elm is “full of the 
morning sun,” its branches all verdant save one which has 
been “transmuted to bright gold.” Windows gleam in slant- 
ing sunlight. And on the roof a great tuft of full blown crim- 


4 This claim is at variance with Mr. Woodberry’s assertion, in Nathaniel . 
Hawthorne How to Know Him (Indianapolis, 1918), 99-100, that the story is 
“three-fuld” and “one is not keenly aware of the vital logic, binding its 
parts....” It also disagrees with Mr. F. O. Matthiessen’s nomination of The 
Scarlet Letter, in American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 275. a8 having the 
most coherent plot structure. I believe that it would be difficult to justify 
numerous happenings in the narrative as contributors to the structure Mr. 
Matthiessen has suggested. 

5 Mr. Matthiessen, page 282, notes a detail of the imagery I am treating 
when he says: “From the opening description of the elm-clustered old house, 
the sense that ‘the shadow crecps and creeps, and is always looking over the 
shoulder of the sunshine’ on the great vertical dial on one of the gables is 
raised to the level of a central theme, for it symbolizes how the actions of' 
the fragile p are opp d with the darkness of the past.” It may be! 
noteworthy that this dial symbol is invented by the character in the romance 
most concerned with the shadow of the past—Holgrave, in the story which - 
he reads to Phoebe. It thus serves a dual purpose, that of symbolism and that 
of characterization. 
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son flowers flaunt rich beauty, seeming “a mystic expression 
that something within the house is consummated.” 

The characters, too, are portrayed with pictorial imagery 
appropriate to their characteristics and to their roles in pro- 
longing or terminating Maule’s curse. Old Hepzibah, for 
instance, in her rusty black silk, is so dark of aspect, for ali 
her pailor, that even when she is amused the best she can do 
is “throw off one tint of melancholy and make what shift she 


_ can with the remaining portion.” She lengthens the curse by 


believing in it, submitting to it, allowing the dusky house to 
isolate her. And when her one chance for happiness comes— 
to “bring light” into Clifford's life, a “misty glow” is all she 


can kindle, and “a pale, dim rainbow” is her best response to~ 


his love for bright colors. 

Judge Pyncheon is a more active agent in prolonging the 
curse. Light is used in picturing his smile, “wherewith he 
shone,” says the author, “like a noonday sun ...or glowed 
like a household fire.” But the sultry smile, like the “conscien- 
tious polish of his boots,” or his snowy neckcloth, betokens 
only the outward man. The dark wood of his cane, his “dark- 
browed, grizzly bearded,” black-frowning face, connote the 
“darker traits’”—wordliness, selfishness, iron-hearted hypoc- 
risy—which make him the spiritual descendant of the Colonel. 
His darkness stands not only for the traits which invoked 
the curse and perpetuate it but also for the apoplexy which is 
to end his life. And the working out of the bane is signalized 
by his union with the “inscrutable blackness” of oblivion. 

The judge's treachery has been one agency for bringing the 
curse down on Clifford, since it has led to the man’s unjust 
imprisonment. This injustice has cast “a black shadow” over 
Clifford's life and has all but put out the “glow of his exqui- 
site and happy spirit.” Hawthorne speaks often of “the flick- 
ering light” which is Clifford’s ruined intellect, or pictures 
him dimly sensing beauty—as, when he listens to a song, “with 
a gentle pleasure gleaming over his face, brighter now, and 
now a little dimmer.” There is, though, a change in this 
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character which culminates at the time the curse is consum- 
| mated—the coming of light to his dark mind.* This is sug- 
gested by the increasing use of light figures in describing him. 
A shock, hints Hawthorne, may be greatly beneficial. Thus 
the judge's death, which marks the end of the curse, is the 
most important cause of Clifford's recovery. This shock, says 
( the tale, “had a permanently invigorating and ultimately 
beneficial effect on Clifford. ...He never, it is true, attained 
to nearly the full measure of what might have been his facul- 
ties. But he recovered enough of them partially to light up 
his character... .” 
_ The union of Holgrave and Phoebe, another token of the | 
‘ conclusion of the curse, marks them as agencies of light. Hol- 
grave, to be sure, is a Maule, and it is fitting that the darkness 
of the Maule vengeance be symbolized in picturing him. It is 
indicated by his “dark countenance,” by the rumor that he is 
a student of Black Art, by his hate of the black tyranny of 
4 the past. But when he enters the story, he comes “out of the 
morning light,” bearing “some of its cheery influences... 
with him.” His smile “gleams”; he is a maker of “pictures out 
of sunshine.” Such is this rebel against the past. Phoebe is the 
best symbol of the change—all color and light—a blooming 
rosebud of a girl who brightens the dark old house by living 
in it. She is “as pleasant . . . as a gleam of sunshine falling on 
> the floor through a shadow of twinkling leaves, or as a ray of 
firelight ...on the wall when evening is drawing nigh.” She 
alone can follow Hepzibah’s injunction to “bring light” to 
Clifford. When she leaves the house, darkness falls over it; 
when she returns—as the curse is concluded—sunshine comes 
with her. 


* 








© The stages in this change are wrought out subtly, not only in the light- 

“dark metaphors, but also in metaphors of maturing. “A child” in the early . 
part of his stay in the house, he is in time “a little in advance of childhood.” 
When, after the Judge's death, Clifford leaves the house, his pointing out 
initials he had carved when a boy may betoken his arrival at maturity. His 
} faculties—fancy, will, and judgment—are also shown reviving, in that order. 
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The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne’s masterpiece, even more 
richly exploits similar imagery. It would be hard to hit on 
any single line of action in this romance which unifies the 
action as well as does the plot of The Seven Gables. The unity 
is rather that one characterizing all his romances which he 
had in mind when he wrote: “In all my stories, I think, there 
is one idea running through them like an iron rod, and to 
which all other ideas are referred and subordinate. . . .” * The 
unity, in other words, derives from the meaning of the story as 


_ a whole rather than from the plot. In The Scarlet Letter, a 


group of related stories seem well adapted to develop a con- 
cept of sin involving responsibility, penance, and penitence. 
It is demonstrable, I think, that the history of each of the 
characters, as told in color, shadow, and light, helps develop 
that concept. 

The simplest narrative—in terms of such i imagery—is that of 
Chillingworth.* Remembering him as he was in old England 
long before, Hester recalls “a pale thin ... visage with eyes 
dim and bleared.” But after he has found his wife’s seducer, 
his complexion becomes “duskier”; he is “a shadow” hover- 
ing between Minister Dimmesdale and his God.* Not only is 
his blackness stressed. Says the author: “Ever and anon, too, 


7 by Mr. Norman Holmes Pearson, in the “Introduction” to The 
Complete Novels and Selected Tales of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 
1937). xiv. In a letter to a minor poet who had asked him for criticism, 
Hawthorne interestingly suggests that a2 composition may be given “the 
aspect of unity throughout” by the significant repetition of a single symbol. 
See Harold Blodgett, “Hawthorne as Poetry Critic.” American Literature, xn 
181 (May, 1940). 

8 The name, like many in Hawthorne, hes punaing sdlewance 00 the che- 
acter; it is proper to speak here of chilling worthiness. Similarly appropriate 
are the names of Dimmesdale, Pearl, and Jailor Brackett. One might men- 
tion, again, the grim and sneering Grimshaw. The name Pyncheon, too, Haw- 
thorne acknowledged, was chosen “because it suited the tone” of his book. 
i ® This figure typifies many figures which have multiple reference to the 
narrative. It repeats the blackness associated with Chillingworth, stands for 
jhis close relation with the minister, emphasizes his menace, and reiterates 
\the point that he is keeping his victim from confessing. 
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there came a glare of red light out of his eyes; as if the old 
man’s soul were on fire, and kept on smouldering duskily 
within his breast. . . .” The works of this “Black Man” reveal 
that he has “transformed himself into a devil” by undertaking 
“a devil's office’’-—thaf he has lost all sense of responsibility. 
Blackness—standing for hopelessness, treachery, irresponsibil-— 
ity—denotes his moral coloration, and the fire burning within 
him is indicative of his consuming hate. Appropriately, when 
the object of his hatred dies, he bends a “blank dull counte-- 
nance”over the body. He, says Hawthorne, “positively with- 
ered up ...and almost vanished from mortal sight.” Nothing 
is left for this “unhumanized mortal” but death. 

Pearl, as many have seen, repeats in human form the symbol 
on her mother’s breast. In one passage, Hawthorne states this 
relation in terms of refracted color. Says he: 


_—~ 


The mother’s impassioned state had been the medium through 
which were transmitted to the unborn infant the rays of its 
moral life; and however white and clear originally, they had 
taken the deep stains of crimson and gold, the fiery lustre, the 
black shadow, and all the untempered light of the intervening 
substance. Above all, the warfare of Hester’s spirit, at that 


epoch, was perpetuated in Pearl. She could recognize her wild, 
desperate, defiant mood, the flightiness of her temper, and even 


some of the very cloud shapes of gloom and despondency thag-—~ 


had brooded in her heart. 


The next sentence indicates how Pearl fitsrin still another 
way, into Hawthorne's examination of sjn_and ¢xpiation. 
These tendencies, it says, “were now illuminated by the morn- 
ing radiance of a young child's disposition.” In other words, 
Pearl represents the unmorality of a child, which differs 

greatly from the wickedness of a Chillingworth or the con- 
"sciousness of sin of the gray Purjtans. As the kind of light 
associated with her implies, she may be “a law unto herself, 
without her eccentricities being reckoned to her for a crime”; 
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unlike the lurid light which Chillingworth vainly tries to 
hide, hers is a radiating light. An “absolute circle of radiance” 
seems to surround her “‘on the darksome cottage floor” 

~The | change i in Pearl occurs at the end of the novel. “She 
wanted,” says Hawthorne in Chapter XVI, “—what some 
people want throughout life—a grief that should deeply touch 
her, and thus humanize and make her capable of sympathy. 
But there was time enough yet for little Pearl.” The change 
does not take place until the next-to-last chapter, when the 
minister confesses on the scaffold. “A spell was broken,” says 
the author: 





ss 

The great scene of gricf in which the wild infant bore a part, 
had developed all her sympathies; and as her tears fell upon her 
father’s cheek, they were the pledge that she would grow up amid 
human joy and sorrow, nor forever do battle with the world, 
but be a woman in it. Towards her mother, too, Pearl's errand 
as a messenger of anguish was all fulfilled. 


It is clear that the stories of Chillingworth and Pearl com- 
plement one another. He is blackened—“unhumanized”—by 
, sinning until all sense of responsibility vanishes, uniil the end 
of his sinning is necessarily the end of his ]jfe. Pearl_has no 
sense of responsibility for sin, not because she has sinned, 
but because she is incapable of immorality. The emotion of a 
touching event “humanizes” her—makes her aware of re Tespon- 
sibility and sin. And the office Chillingworth performs for the 
minister is performed by Pearl for her mother. ~ 
Though light and color images are not shifted to show the 
change i in Pearl, they are manipulated to show the changes 
‘wrought in Hester by her sin. In youth, she had been as 
radiant as Pearl. In her dusky mirror, she had seen her face 
“glowing with girlish beauty, and illuminating all the inte- 
ior.” “Hers,” says Hawthorne, “were features that should 
have been seen only in the quiet gleam of the fireside. . . .” 
Old Chillingworth, in England, “used to . . . sit in . . . the light 
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of her nuptial smile.” Even when she was on the scaffold, 
“her beauty shone out and made a halo of . . . misfortune. . . .” 
But the scarlet letter—as Hawthorne might say—gives a new 
coloration to her life. A “bale-fire” “searing” her breast, this 
light, burning inward, betokens suffering. Except for this 
“scorching” emblem, though, forced upon her by the unwise 
Puritans, she is “a form ...clad in garments so sombre, and 
so little relieved from the gray twilight,” that one seeing her 
in the dark forest wonders whether she is “a woman or a 
shadow.” So, the author records, “her beauty, the warmth 
and richness of her womanhood, departed, like fading sun- 
shine.” The once rosy cheeks are pale on this woman of| ; 
“marble.” Even her “shining” hair is hidden by her gray cap:| 

Three things are possible in the life of this gray woman. She 
may live out her life, unchanged, in the “gloomy twilight.” 
Or, says Hawthorne, “She who has once been a woman, and 
ceased to be so might at any moment become a woman again 
if only there were the magic touch to effect the transfigura- 
tion.” Or, finally, the scarlet letter may somehow make her 
worthy to drop the torturesome badge. “Were I worthy to be* 
quit of it,” she says, “it would fall away of its own nature, or 
be transformed into something that should speak a different 
purport.” 

Time passes, and though villagers, even magistrates, believe 
differently, says Hawthorne, “the scarlet letter had not done ~ 
its office.” The nature of the office is suggested when the 
author rhetorically asks, “Had seven long years, under the 
torture of the scarlet letter, inflicted so much of misery, and 
wrought out no repentance?” Repentance is impossible, for 
she has never regretted her love for Dimmesdale. The letter 
has “made her strong, but taught her much amiss." 

Consequently, in the “dark” forest, she can suggest to the 
minister an unholy way of dealing with guilt: They will run 
away from it—together. His acceptance of this plan, it happens, 
is the touch “which transforms her into a woman agair.” 
Casting off her burning emblem, she becomes the radiant 
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figure she has been in the past: “There played around her 
mouth, and beamed out of her eyes, a radiant . . . smile, that 
seemed gushing from the very heart of womanhood. A crim- 
son flush was glowing on her cheek, that had long been so 
pale.” Her unconfined hair gleams in the sunshine. “Such,” 
says Hawthorne, “was the sympathy of . . . that wild, heathen 
Nature of the forest, never subjected by human law, nor il- 
iumined by higher truth... .” 

But Pearl forces her mother to don the letter again, and all 
Hester's sparkle fades. When, three days later, she joins the 
Election Sermon crowd, her garment has “the effect of mak- 
ing her fade personally out of sight and outline” while the 
letter alone serves to bring “her back from twilight indistinct- 
ness and reveal her under the novel aspect of its own illumina- 

|tion.” Again her pale face shows a “marble quietude.” 

In the scene during which Dimmesdale confesses, Hester is 
simply “the woman of the scarlet letter.” Her last words to 
Arthur reveal that even his dying speech has not helped her 
comprehend her task. “Surely, surely,” she says, “we have 
ransomed one another, with all this woe.” It is not until years 
after Dimmesdale’s death, after she has returned frotn Eng- 
land,” that her “gray” figure is seen, gliding “shadowlike” 
to her cottage. “Here,” says Hawthorne, “had been her sin; 
here, her sorrow; and here was yet to be her penitence.” 
When, of her own free will, she wears the emblem, it becomes 
“a type of something to be sorrowed over, and looked upon 
with awe, yet with reverence too.” She has become “wise . . . 
through dusky grief.” 

An even more complex handling of light and shadow images 
unfolds Dimmesdale’s complicated story. Hints at first sug- 
gest meanings. His pallor is emphasized, and the author says, 
with ambiguity later significant, “he trod on shadowy by- 
paths.” Again his pallor is stressed, then the darkness of his 

10 It seems to me a fault in handling for the author to fail to show 


Hester at the time she is learning her great lesson. The turning point, the 
scéne @ faire, is represented only by implication. 
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eyes—with “a world of pain in their troubled and melancholy 
depth.” The next image shows him partly in shadow—“with 
his face partially concealed in the heavy folds of the window 
curtains.” 

As the minister's role is more fully revealed, these images: 
are repeated with more and more hints of meaning, and new 
ones are introduced. His pallor and the dark depths of his, 
eyes typify the contrast he makes between the ‘ ‘pale face” he 
lifts heavenward and “the black secret of his soul.” He is one 
of those, as he describes them, who “go about ... looking 
pure as new-fallen snow while their hearts are all speckled 
and spotted with iniquity.” 

His blackness stands for both sin and concealment. The | 
shadow image also represents hidden sin, for it suggests the! 
obstruction of God's sunshine which may reveal his iniquity. 
His apartment betokens his moral state, for it is one “witha ~ 
sunny exposure, and heavy window curtains to create a noon- 
tide shadow, when desirable.” Hypocrisy, too, is connoted by 
shadow images. The minister is one who adores truth and 
reckons “shadows” all things not having its divine essence. 
“Then,” Hawthorne asks, “what was he? ... the dimmest of 
all shadows?” “The untrue man,” Hawthorne continues, “in- | 
sofar as he shows himself in a false light, becomes a shad, 
ow....” Finally Dimmesdale’s attempts to expiate his sins, 
his “mock penances,” are shadows of true penance. He pro- 
claims his sinfulness in sermons, knowing full well “the light | 
in which his vague confession will be viewed.” He fasts, not 
like other Puritans, howe tr, “in order to purify the body 
and render it the fitter medium of celestial illumination, but 
rigorously ...as an act of penance.” 

And one night, “walking in the shadow of a dream,” he 
goes to the public square for a “vain show of expiation.” The 
minister stands on the scaffold in the “dark gray of the mid- 
night” which betokens “the mockery” of his “penitence,” his 
sinfulness, and his concealment. Contrasting with him are 
a series of figures bathed i in light and each conceivably rep- 
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resenting a way of proclaiming sin—the governor representing 


- legal revelation; Mistress Hibbins, the proclamation of witch- 


craft; the Reverend Mr. Wilson, “surrounded, like the saint- 
like personages of olden times, with a radiant halo,” standing 
for churchly revelation. The great meteor which appears in 
the skies at once emphasizes guilt and the virtue of true 
penance, for its rays pierce the “dense medium of cloud be- 
twixt the sky and earth ...as if it were the light that is to 
reveal all secrets and the daybreak that shall unite all who 
belong to one another.” 

The minister treads another “shadowy bypath” in the 
heathen forest when he approves of Hester's unmoral plan, 
and the lawless sunshine gleams on him. Returning home- 
ward, “in a maze,” he wants to proclaim that the white-browed 
minister has been left in the forest; and his actions show “a 
sudden and important change.” He has “dark” impulses, such 
as the desire to shake hands with a “tarry blackguard”™ lately 
arrived f from _a voyage on the lawless sea. Mistress Hibbins 
greets him as a kindred 

At home, after all this revelation of the nearness of the 
minister to perdition, by the grace of God he is regenerated. 
The handling of light proclaims the reversal. Into the fire 
goes the sermon his “former self,” “the white-cheeked minis- 
ter,” has written with an “inky pen.” As he writes he “fancies 
himself inspired” and wonders why God uses so “foul” an 
orgai to transmit heavenly music. Darkness and shadows pass 
away: “Thus,” says the story, “the night fled...and at last 
sunrise threw a golden beam... and laid it right across the 
minister's bedazzled eyes.” 

When Dimmesdale delivers his Election Sermon, he speaks 

“words of flame” and watchers seem to see “brilliant particles 
of a halo in the air about his head.” But his deathly pallor— 
and the-waning, after the sermon, of this unearthly gleam— 
forecast his imminent death: “The glow which they [his 
parishioners] had just beheld burning on his cheek, was ex- 
tinguished, like a flame that sinks . . . among the late decaying 
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embers.” But as he stands on the scaffold, confessing, the noon- 
~ time sun gleams on him and “a flush of triumph” “touches 
his face.” And at the end, Hester looks into his “bright dying 
eyes.” 

Thus images of color, light, and shadow serve to tell of the 
elf-like Pearl, radiant, dressed in many hues, her “morning 
radiance” betokening childish irresponsibility in a moral , 
world; of Chillingworth, whose soul blackens as he becomes 
an unhumanized remorseless sinner; of gray Hester, whose _ 
gleaming penance, imposed from without, is meaningless un-- dave 
til penitence prepares the way for voluntary expiation; of oe 
pale Dimmesdale, whose penance is a shadow until he shows 
true penitence by displaying himself “black and filthy” in 
“the mid-day sunshine.” - 


Vv 


It would be a distortion of Hawthorne's artistry, of course,} 
to see in it this method of symbolizing and no other. Typi-| 
cally, in addition to the one I am tracing, he uses richly varied) 
devices to unfold his narratives. Of many that critics have 
found in The Scarlet Letter, Dimmesdale’s gesture—“holding| 
his hand over his heart”—is an example. This has multiple) / 
implications of the sort Hawthorne favored. It may be simply) * 
a gesture of nervousness or pain; it may be caused by the 
mysterious emblem he is to show on the scaffold; it may show 
the man’s spiritual anguish, or, finally, like images of light and 
shadow, it may stand for the secrets of the human heart being 
hidden by Dimmesdale. 

Even so uncomplicated a piece as “The Maypole of Merry; 
Mount” is rich in its symbolic variety. For instance, the intro-| * 
duction of a priest at the wedding in “English” canonical 
dress (though, as a footnote admits, no historical source justi- 
fies his presence) underlines the opposition between the 
Merry Mount Anglicans and the Puritan rebels against Angli- 
canism. So does the remark that the priest is a heretic against 
even “his own corrupted church.” 
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| actual images also set off the groups when the revellers 
jare associated with “silk” and the Puritans with “iron.” The 
shifting of the May Day festival to “Midsummer Eve” helps 
in various ways: Sensuous midsummer with dark green leaves 
and full-blown flowers replaces spring. The year-round jollity 
of the revellers is emphasized. And midsummer roses become 
useful not only for color provided but also for several helpful 
touches. Some of them, “reared from English seed,” reiterate 
the note of contrast struck by the priest. Again, to readers 
versed in “the language of the flowers,” these blushing blooms 
signify gay youthful love better than spring flowers can. And, 
finally, when “a little shower of withering leaves” falls from 
the maypole, the tale can note that the lovers “felt a dreary 
presentiment of inevitable change.” 

In some tales and romances, naturally, the procedure is to 
alternate narrative in color and light symbols with narrative 
|in other kinds of symbols or, on occasion, to tell the narrative 
iwith several concurrently.““The Gentle Boy” is an example. 
This tale is one in which fanaticism, harshness, hate—call it 
what you will—is conquered by piety, gentleness, or love. 
Here various kinds of symbols stand for the two forces— 
coldness opposed to warmth, hardness to softness, darkness or 
paleness to sunshine, brightness, fire, and so forth. These 
operate separately. or together, not only to tell the tale but 
also to give it depths beneath its surface. 

Part of «ne scene shows how various symbols are em- 
ployed—the scene representing the meeting attended by the 
chief characters in the narrative. The intolerance of the Puri- 
.tans is symbolized, for one thing, by warlike images. A drum 
beats to call the worshippers, a “martial call”; and the church- 
goers draw up “a formidable phalanx” by the door. Hardness 
of heart is suggested by physical hardness—“rusty” cloaks on 
the women, and, in the church, “cushionless benches.” Cold- 
ness is associated with the church as another image standing 
for hate—a path through “leafless woods” leads to it, and the 
interior is given shivering nakedness by mention of “unplas- 
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tered walls, naked wood work, and the undraperied pulpit” 
as well as “the cushionless benches” previously mentioned. 
The appearance of the gentle boy seems to accentuate the cold- 
ness standing for hatred of him, for the women draw their 
cloaks about them, and Dorothy, the foster mother, draws 
Ilbraham closer to her side, as if to warm him. Other figures 
speak of the “impure hearts” which fear “contamination” or 
pollution from the touch of the “sweet infant of the skies” 
against “their earth-soiled garments.” 

Color images are used not in these passages but in those 
telling of two speakers in the church that day—the minister 
and the boy’s Quaker mother. The minister, during his ser- 
mon, shows his harshness by speaking of the “hardness” of 
the Quakers. Chiefly, though, his intolerance is allegorized 
by the colors used in describing him. He is “a man of pale, 
thin countenance ...his gray hairs ...closely covered by a 
black velvet skullcap.” Dorothy is represented as having "de- 
filed” hair (which harks back to the images of pollution), 
and her speech is full of warlike figures. But what best shows 
her kinship to the minister is the use of the same colors in 
describing her: “her raven hair fell down upon her shoulders, 
and its blackness was defiled by pale streaks of ashes. . . . Her 
eyebrows, dark and strongly defined, added to the deathly 
whiteness” of her face. Thus images of white, gray, and black 
work with other types of imagery to bring out meaning and 
carry along action. Similarly, in the longer narratives, vary- 
ing kinds of symbols are frequently alternated and combined. 


VI 


The tales here considered had their first publication in 
1832, 1836 (two of them), and 1844. Study indicates that Haw- 
thorne used hues, lights, and shadows with similar appropri- 
ateness in various tales, beginning with “The Hollow of the 
Three Hills” (1830) and continuing on down to “Ethan 
Brand” (1850). In the four great romances, as has been 
shown, he used the device between 1850 and 1860. 
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To what extent did he consciously employ what may be 
his most useful single symbolic device? His own scattered 
statements about the methods of romance throw what he 
might have called “a dusky light” on the problem. 

An aside in Septimius Felton suggests a frequent procedure. 
“Our story,” he says, “is an internal one, dealing as little 
as possible with outward events, and taking hold of them 
only . .. in order by means of them to delineate the history of 
a mind. ...” Hawthorne's stories, generally “internal ones,” 
usually subordinate external events to the revelation of such 
truth: details of action and setting are made to serve the “in- 
ternal tale” by giving it the desirable credibility, or meaning, 
or both. Hence, as Hawthorne suggests in The Seven Gables, 
he constantly avails himself of the romancer’s “right to pre- 
sent that truth under circumstances, to a great extent, of the 
writer's own choosing or creation.” 

Not only does he invent circumstances to fit his needs, but 
he also invents an appropriate background. “If he think fit, 
also,” he went on, “he may so manage his atmospherical medi- 
um as to bring out or mellow the lights and deepen or enrich” 
the shadows of the picture.” This might be a literal descrip- 
tion of the method of narrating and symbolizing I have been 
illustrating. 

This is only one of many instances of Hawthorne’s speak- 
ing of the imaginative process as a picturing—a use of light 
to modify actuality. Mr. F. O. Matthiessen, in American 
Renaissance, notes a number of instances of the author’s 
representation of meaningful scenes as they are revealed in 
moonlight or as reflections in mirrors, pools, or fountains. 
One he does not cite, in “My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” 
tells how “the moon, creating, like the imaginative power, 
a beautiful strangeness in familiar objects, gave something 
of romance to a scene that might not have possessed it in the 
light of day.” 

But moonlight is not the only kind of gleam which may 
give a tale the aspect of fantasy. Evening twilight, too, may 
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bring a significant change. When the Man of Fancy, in “A 
Select Party,” gathers up a flood of evening sunshine and pours 
it over the roofs and walls of his castle in the air, the castle 
looks like “a heap of sunset clouds to which the magic of 
light and shade had imparted the aspect of a fantastically 
constructed mansion.” When he illuminates his hall with 
mist-globed meteors, it is “like the brilliancy of a powerful 
yet chastened imagination—a light which seemed to hide 
whatever was unworthy to be noticed and give effect to every 
beautiful and noble attribute.” 

“The Hall of Fantasy,” sketched in the story bearing its 
name, has windows which “admit the light of heaven through 
stained and pictured glass, thus filling the hall with many- 
colored radiance and painting its marble floor with beautiful 
or grotesque designs; so that its inmates breathe . . . a vision- 
ary atmosphere, and tread upon the fantasies of poets’ minds.” 
When he talks about artists, Hawthorne is likely to say much 
about their handling of light. The great painter of “The 
Prophetic Pictures” “catches the secret sentiments and pas- 
sions, and throws them upon the canvas, like sunshine—or 
perhaps, in the portraits of dark-souled men, like a gleam of 
infernal fire.” Judging of his own art, he more than once 
judges its distribution of light and shadow. For example, 
he says of The Scarlet Letter that he “found it impossible to 
relieve the shadows of the story with so much light as I would 
gladly have thrown in.” Or he calls the book “a hell-fired 
story, into which I found it impossible to throw any cheer- 
ing light.” 

Elsewhere, considering his writing, he speaks of hues. The 
Twice-Told Tales, he says, “have the pale tint of flowers that 
blossomed in too retired a shade.” A letter about The Seven 
Gables reports: 


I shan’t have the story ready by November, for I am never good 
for anything in the literary way till after the first autumnal frost, 
which has somewhat such an effect on my imagination that it 
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does on the foliage here about me,—multiplying and brightening 
its hues; though they are likely to be sober and shabby enough 
after all. 


This statement, however, like all pertinent ones I can find, 
has a certain ambiguity. All such statements are “fantastic,” 
as he would have put it, or figurative. Hence it is quite pos- 
sible that these modifications of reality he speaks of may be 
wrought not only by the use of lights and hues but also by 
sensory images of every other sort. Certainly, such varying 
emphases occur in his stories. 

Yet the nature of the figures of speech may possibly have 
significance. It is notable that in Hawthorne’s comments 
about romance writing, metaphors of the sort cited far out- 
number any other kind. If this highly conscious artist was 
aware that he was repeatedly using such metaphors, he may 
have been indicating thus what he felt was the most important 
symbolic device in his tales. Or if his repetition was instinc- 
tive, it may show a personal habit of mind which made Haw- 
thorne tell so many of his narratives and make them meaning- 
ful in images of color, light, and shadow. 
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LIGHT ON THE PURITANS 
FROM JOHN HULL’S NOTEBOOKS 


EDMUND 8S. MORGAN 


‘a library of the Massachusetts Historical Society contains 
six manuscript notebooks closely written in a fine hand and 
marked on the two boxes containing them as “Boston Sermons 
1671-1679.” They hold part of the notes taken at the Old South 
Church by an industrious Puritan who followed the practice 
of “writing after the preacher.” I say part of the notes, because 
he has written on the covers of five volumes the numbers 38, 39, 
46, 47, and 48 respectively. The sixth volume, the cover of which 
is lost, evidently constituted Number 45. The numbers before 
38 and from 40 to 44 are missing, as are the numbers which may 
have followed 48. The volumes which have come down to us 
thus comprise only a small part of the author’s collection; never- 
theless they offer a respectable amount of reading matter for any 
modern student of the Puritans. Each volume contains from 200 
to 250 pages and about half that number of sermons, covering 
a period of approximately one year (the writer attended faith- 
fully at buth morning and afternoon services and usually at the 
weekly lecture). The sermons were preached by the regular 
ministers of the Old South Church—Thomas Thatcher, Leonard 
Hoar, and Samuel Willard—and by occasional guest preachers. 
Although the name of the author and original owner of these 
volumes appears nowhere upon them, the handwriting has not 
been difficult to identify. When the American Antiquarian Socie- 
ty published the diaries of John Hull in 1857, the editors re- 
marked that Hull had the habit of taking notes at sermons.' A 
comparison of the handwriting of several manuscripts known to 
be Hull’s with that of these volumes leaves no doubt that he 
wrote them. They thus provide one more indication of the indus- 
try of this leading citizen of the Bay Colony. 


1 Archaeologia Americana, m1 (1857), 123 and 140. 
95 
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The volumes possess an interest of their own, apart from 
that which attaches to them by association with Hull; for they 
give an example of the weekly Sunday diet of the average Puri- 
tan. Not that the ideas contained in them differ from those of 
the published works of the time, but the weight and momentum 
that the doctrines acquire in these weekly expositions help to 
recreate the Puritan mind: here are the actual sermons which 
one congregation listened to and thought about. Furthermore, 
some of these sermons give detailed analyses of doctrines which 
received scant attention in any published work. Thomas That- 
cher, for example, devoted several Sundays to a discussion of 
the Kingdom of God, a concept which the Puritans strangely 
neglected to make the subject of any book. 

The volumes aiso contain a few sermons of extraordinary inter- 
est by reason of the occasions upon which they were delivered. 
One of them is a sermon which Joseph Rowlandson preached at 
the Old South ten days after his wife, Mary Rowlandson, had 
been captured by the Indians. The minister had been in Boston 
at the time of the Lancaster massacre (February 10, 1676), and 
when he arrived at home he found the town, including his own 
house, in ashes, and his wife and children gone. Apparently he 
returned to his friends in Boston (the volumes indicate that he 
was a frequent visiting preacher at the Old South), where, on 
February 20, he preached the sermon the notes of which are pre- 
served here. 

Although the notes are skeletal, showing only the bare out- 
lines of his sermon, they demonstrate that his own faith equalled 
that which his wife’s narrative so eloquently reveals.? He chose 
his text significantly from the ninth verse of the seventh chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy: “Know therefore that the Lord thy God, 
he is God, the faithful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love him and keep his commandments to a 
thousand generations.” On this foundation he propounded the 
doctrine that the people of God “will find it of great use to know 
that god is faithfull.” With his wife and children in the hands of 


2 The Soveraignty and Goodness of God, together with the Faithfulness 
of His Promises Displayed; Being a Narrative of the Captivity and Restauration 
of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson (Cambridge, 1682, and many subsequent editions). 
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the Indians and, for all he knew, murdered, Rowlandson had 
the courage to affirm his conviction that “god is true to himselfe 
and to all that put their trust in him... god is too wise to be 
deceived by any and too faithfull to deceive any that trust in 
him.” And with the confidence that only faith could have given, 
Rowlandson proceeded to prove his doctrine by orthodox, almost 
pedantic syllogisms, all listed in order and numbered accord- 
ingly. Hull did not even bother to put down the last parts of the 
demonstrations, simply writing “but &c.” together with the bibli- 
cal references which supported each. 


1. if that which the lord god of truth hath asserted is true then 
god is faithfull but &c 


psalms 31.5. lamentations 3.23. 1 Corinthians 1.9. 1 Corinthians 
10.13. 


2 the experience of all the saints in all generations either those 
that have best known god have bene deceived or else god is faith- 
full but &c Abraham hebrews 11.8. sarah hebrews 11.11. psalms 
142. psalms 136.23. ... 

3 if there be nothing of defect in god then god is faithful but &c 
deuteronomy 32.4. 

4 if this were not true it would be no sin not to trust god but kc 
psalms 78.22.32. 


The sermon next described the properties of God's faithful- 
ness in an equally academic manner and then proceeded to the 
“use” or application. Here again the sublimity of the minister's 
own faith appeared in his assertion that “those that have god 
for their god Cannot be miserable” and in his warning that true 
believers should chide themselves “for any suspicion they have 
of god, his abillity, his fidelity in wants, in dangers. all are ground- 
less[.]” Furthermore, Christians can console themselves in ad- 
versity, he éxplained, because God has promised never to leave 
them. “He may hide his face but he cannot goe away utterly 
from his.” And without direct allusion to his own adversity he 
stated his conviction that 


when freinds fail and outward comforts genesis 47.15. psalms 
13.26. the Creature fails but the Creatour fails not this may 
Comfort against satans insultations he stands up now, is to hard 
for you now &c rom. 16.20. psalms 34.19. 
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wait a while the lord will shoot at them who never missed his 
mark 


The grim eloquence of the last words suggests an almost super- 
human faith, but in the final passage of the sermon Rowlandson 
demonstrated his humility in his only application of the doctrine 
to himself. “I humble begg your prayers,” the notes read, “that 
god will give me to experience this trueth [.] god is never at a 
stand.” 

A different kind of interest from that possessed by this sermon 
attaches to a group of sermons recorded by Hull at espousal 
ceremonies. In the seventeenth century, espousals played an essen- 
tial part in the procedure of getting married. Corresponding to 
a modern “engagement,” they bound the parties much more 
firmly than that transaction now does, and they were undertaken 
with great solemnity. Although the marriage itself had to be per- 
formed by a civil magistrate in the pre-Andros days, ministers 
frequently presided at the espousal ceremonies and sometimes 
took the occasion to preach sermons.* Hull apparently felt that 
such an opportunity for edification ought to be improved and 
therefore brought his notebooks with him to whatever espousal 
parties he was invited to attend. As a result he gained the distinc- 
tion of making, so far as I am aware, the only detailed record 
extant today of any seventeenth-century New England espousal 
sermon. He recorded six such sermons in all, five by Thomas 
Thatcher and one by John Oxenbridge. They all deal with the 
same subject, marriage, and they all say pretty much the same 
things about it. Rather than attempt to summarize each one, I 
shall give an account of the recurrent ideas contained in them. 

The occasions upon which they were preached evidently sug- 
gested a few remarks about the nuptial customs of the time. In 
two of his sermons Thomas Thatcher undertook a theological 
defense of espousals. “Learn that betrothings are of god,” he 
advised, 


8 On espousals and marriage in colonial New England see Chilton L. 
Powell, “Marriage in Early New England,” New England Quarterly, 1 (Octo- 
ber, 1928), 323-334, and Alice M. Earle, Customs and Fashions in Old New 
England (New York, 1894), 36-81. 
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1. because Christ chose to appear in the virgins womb when 
espousd 2ly deuteronomy 22 the law makes defilment of such 
death. gly deuteronomy 20.2 he that had betrothed onely was not 
maried hath not taken her. 4ly 1 Corinthians 4.2. Hosea 3.3. 
god removes man farr from other Creatures by this graduall 
Progress. 


On another occasion Thatcher defended the unexpected propo- 
sition “when christians mary they should invite the Lord Jesus to 
the wedding.” After he had proved this proposition by showing 
that marriage was ordained by God, he drew the significant con- 
clusion that “it is Customary and Commendable to begin with a 
marriage feast [.] christ he bestowes 2 hogsheads of wine on 
them.” Although the General Court had forbidden the dancing 
that frequently took place at weddings,* Thatcher thought that 
some kind of feasting was in order, not, however, “that they 
should drink to excess.” 

These are the only references to the actual ceremonies of con- 
tracting marriage. Another sermon emphasizes the importance 
of choosing a proper mate, explaining that “there must be a 
sutable fittness for this Condition [,] equality in birth, education 
and religion.” The Puritans were no levellers; no one was ex- 
pected to marry outside of his social, intellectual, and religious 
class. Here one is reminded of Increase Mather’s rebuke to 
Michael Wigglesworth when the latter was about to marry his 
servant maid: “The like never was in N. E. Nay, I question 
whether the like hath bin known in the christian world.” 5 

The greater part of most of the sermons is devoted to discussing 
the duties of husband and wife. The discussion of this question 
is divided into three parts: reciprocal duties, special duties of the 
wife, and special duties of the husband. The reciprocal duties 
were, first, “dear affection, singular Contentment delight in each 
other,” secondly, cohabitation (but “Lawfull Journeyes or voi- 
ages are not heer denied.”), thirdly, “the mutuall acknowledg- 
ment of each others Power of each others body in Conjugall 
Comunion,” fourthly, “Patience and meekness,” and finally, the 


4 N. B. Shurtleff, editor, Records of the Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England (Boston, 1853-1854), 11, 224. 
5 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Fourth Series, vim, 95. 
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maintenance of religion in the family. The special duties of wife 
to husband included “reverence Consisting of love and fear,” “zly 
obedience we easyly obey them whom we reverence,” and thirdly, 
to keep at home, “to guid the house &c. not guid the Husband.” 
The husband's special duties were to provide for his wife's 
comfort, to maintain her honor in the family, to love her, to 
instruct her, and to “Carie it with all sweetness be not bitter to 
her.” ¢ 

The Puritans had no place for the romantic love which is 
regarded in Hollywood as the culmination of human happiness, 
but almost all of their marital ethics was summed up in the duty 
of love. “The main duty of the Husband is Love,” said Thatcher, 
“and in 2 Tit. 4. the wife is exhorted to love.” Love could not 
often provide the cause of marriage in an age when matches were 
arranged by parents and determined by the religious and _eco- 
nomic qualifications of the parties; but love did constitute the 
most important ethical result of marriage: love was nothing but 
Christian charity, and marriage supplied the chief form for the 
exercise of that charity. Love was no chance affair arising from 
some accidentally discovered cosmic affinity, but a serious obliga- 
tion consequent upon marriage itself. The difference between 
Puritan marital love and the kind of passion which seeks eternal 
bliss in the smiles of an earthly mistress is indicated in Oxen- 
bridge’s advice, that contentment in one’s mate “is furthered by 
limitting the expectation [.] remember you mary a child of 
Adam.” And since the couple he was addressing had been mar- 
ried before, he added that “in second mariage there is greater 
difficulty.” Thatcher likewise warned Lydia Browne and her 
prospective husband that execution of their duty of love “is 
very difficult because of your many infirmities.” On another occa- 
sion he advised an espoused couple to 


look not for Perfection in your relation god reserves that for 
another state where mariage is not needed . . . so exercise patience 
and meekness in waiting Patiently for one anothers repentance 
iff one be stiff let the other do duty dispute not much but Pray 


6 Cf. the similar duties enjoined in the English “Domestic Conduct-books” 
as outlined in Chilton L. Powell, English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653 (New 
York, 1917), 234-242. 
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much to god and Comit the matter to him this is the way to 
make your Condition happie. 


The Puritans have often been accused of attempting the im- 
possible, of ignoring human nature in an endeavor to reach a 
state of perfection. This passage effectively refutes such accusa- 
tions. Its common-sense realism shows the reverse face of the 
medal from that displayed in the exalted faith of Joseph Row- 
landson. Between the two faces lies Puritanism. 


THOREAU AS HIS OWN EDITOR 
SUBMITTED BY WLLLIAM 8S. THOMAS 


S hnwee earliest form of Thoreau’s touching tribute to his brother, 

beginning, “Brother, where dost thou dwell?,” differs materi- 
ally from the form in which it stands in print.’ The original man- 
uscript of the poem, now in the writer’s possession, comprises 
sixty-six linés in sixteen stanzas, as compared with the forty-two- 
line, ten-stanza version as published. 

The poem, written shortly after John Thoreau’s death in 1842, 
had undergone revision and abridgment before May 23, 1843, 
when Henry wrote to his sister Helen from Castleton, Staten 
Island: 


Dear Helen—In place of something fresher, I send you the fol- 
lowing pages from my journal, written some time ago. 


There follow the ten stanzas as they now appear in the Walden 
Edition. The letter and poem were first printed in the Familiar 
Letters of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 1894), edited by F. B. 
Sanborn. 

The original and revised versions are printed in parallel col- 
umns below, as an example of Thoreau’s revision of his own work. 


1 The Walden Edition (Boston, 1906), under title “To My Brother,” in 
Volume V, 403-404; also included without title in a letter to Helen Thoreau, 
in Volume VI, 74-75. 
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At the left appears the manuscript form; at the right, the poem 
as published. 


(BROTHER, WHERE DOST TO MY BROTHER 
THOU DWELL?} 


Brother, where dost thou dwell? BROTHER, where dost thou 


Art thou far gone? dwell? 
Tell me what there befel: What sun shines for thee now? 
That other morn? Dost thou indeed fare well, 


As we wished thee here below? 
What season didst thou find? What season didst thou find? 


"Twas winter here; "Twas winter here. 
Are not the fates more kind Are not the fates more kind 
Than they appear? Than they appear? 


Brother, where dost thou dwell? 
What sun shines for thee now? 
Dost thou indeed fare well 
As we wished thee here below? 


Is nature there as fair? 
And are there friends as kind? 
Dost thou regret e’en there 
Those thou hast left behind? 


I was the strongest here, 
Of sturdiest ; 

Say, am I still thy peer 
In the foot race? 


Is thy brow clear again Is thy brow clear again 
As in thy youthful years? As in thy youthful years? 
And was that ugly pain And was that ugly pain 
The summit of thy fears? The summit of thy fears? 
Yet thou wast cheery still, Yet thou wast cheery still; 


They could not quench thy They could not quench thy 
fire. fire; 
Thou didst abide their will Thou didst abide their will, 


And then retire. And then retire. 
Where chiefly shall I look Where chiefly shall I look 
To feel thy presence near? To feel thy presence near? 


Along the neighboring brook Along the neighboring brook 
May I thy voice still hear? May I thy voice still hear? 
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Dost thou still haunt the brink Dost thou still haunt the brink 


Of yonder river’s tide, Of yonder river's tide? 
And may I ever think And may I ever think 
That thou art by my side? That thou art by my side? 


When on the pond I whirl 
In sport, if sport may be, 
Now thou art gone 
May I still follow thee? 


For then as now, I trust, 
I always lagged behind, 
While thou wast ever first 
Cutting the wind. 


May thy influence prevail 
O’er this dull scenery 

To lift the heavy veil 
"Tween me and thee? 


What bird wilt thou employ What bird wilt thou employ 
To bring me word of thee? To bring me word of thee? 


For it would give them joy For it would give them joy— 
"Twould give them liberty "Twould give them liberty— 

To serve their former lord To serve their former lord 
With wing and minstrelsy. With wing and minstrelsy. 


A sadder strain has mixed with A sadder strain mixed with their 


their song, song, 
They've slowlier built their They've slowlier built their 
nests nests; 
Since thou art gone Since thou art gone 
Their lively labor rests. Their lively labor rests. 
Where is the finch, the thrush, Where is the finch, the thrush, 
I used to hear? I used to hear? 
Ah, they could well abide Ah, they could well abide 
The dying year. The dying year. 
Now they no more return, Now they no more return, 
I hear them not; I hear them not; 


Have they remained to mourn, They have remained to mourn 
Or else forgot? Or else forgot. 
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A RUSSIAN ANARCHIST VISITS BOSTON 
OSCAR HANDLIN 


HE visit of Michael Bakounin to the United States in 1861 

received scant attention at the time, and has earned little 
notice since. Yet it left significant impressions on both host and 
guest. Boston, which had a few years earlier seen a menace to its 
institutions in the visit of the papal nuncio Bedini, received the 
Russian anarchist cheerfully. And Bakounin, in turn, carried 
away a picture of America roseate enough to earn for that coun- 
try exemption from the general doom which he forecast for capi- 
talist civilization; seven years later he could still recall a society 
dominated by a “traditional spirit of liberty” where “labor is 
better paid than in Europe,...no one dies of hunger, . . . class- 
hatred hardly exists, . . . all workers are citizens . .. and education 
is widely spread among the masses.” * 

The document which follows—the first account of this visit to 
be published*—furnishes an interesting illustration of the mid- 
century alliance between the middle-class forces of liberal human- 
itarianism and those struggling for social and economic equality 
for the masses. Its author, Martin P. Kennard, was a prosperous 
business man, a resident of Brookline, and partner in the firm of 
Bigelow Brothers and Kennard, jewelers, of 219 Washington 
Street. His abolitionist sympathies, which drew him into vigilante 
societies to protect fugitive slaves, only reflected a broad interest 
in reform that comprehended as well a lively and active sympathy 
with the cause of revolution in Europe.* 

This account, written some twenty years after the visit it dis- 
cusses, forms part of a general essay, “Michel Bakounin,” pre- 
served in manuscript in the Harvard College Library. A thirteen- 
page biographical sketch of Bakounin‘* and occasional digressions 
in the manuscript are here omitted: ' 


1 Michel Bakounine, “Fedéralisme, Socialisme et Anti-théologisme,” 
Cuvres (Paris, 1912), 1, 28 and 30. 

2 Cf. E. H. Carr, Michael Bakunin (London, 1937), 234. 

3 Cf. John Gould Curtis, History of the Town of Brookline (Boston, 
1933), 262. 

4 Drawn from [J.W.A. von Eckardt], Russia Before and After the War, 
translated by Edward Fairfax Taylor (Boston, 1880). 
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Late in the afternoon of one wet, wintry and cheerless Satur- 
day of December in 1861, a stranger was conducted into the 
Counting Room in Boston in which I was then a business occu- 
pant, with an enquiry for myself. I read his letter of introduction 
and advanced to meet him. Before me was a large heavily framed 
yet well proportioned man, more than six feet in height, in bear- 
ing noble, in personage genial and attractive, and well-nigh en- 
tirely enveloped in a rubber Mackintosh. This was Michel Bakou- 
nin, our arch agitator, for so many years the stormy petrel of 
the troubled waters of European politics, and of whom then, 
I had never before heard. Without the least reserve my new 
acquaintance made himself at once on good terms, and in a free 
and easy manner rendered himself agreeable, with a cosmopoli- 
tan complaisance that bespoke an intelligent and affable gentle- 
man, and energetic man of affairs. To my first expression of 
regret that he had arrived at such an inclement moment, he re- 
plied “Oh No! To one who has been confined eight years in 
prison and in chains, and spent five years in Siberia, this is 
beautiful.” Naturally this statement arrested my attention. I 
looked upon the stranger with a wondering interest, and perhaps 
I may venture to say with amazement. As | tendered him a chair, 
he apologized for his lighted cigarette with an earnest enquiry 
as to his liability under the law, for he had been informed that 
“it was contrary to the statutes to smoke in Boston.” I set him at 
rest upon this point, and finding consolation in my assurance 
he remarked with amusing emphasis, that “to him smoking was 
a divine sensation” and it was subsequently suggested that in 
some of his past experience, this was all that had been left to 
him. His note of introduction was from a valued friend, Rein- 
hold Solger, Ph.D., a gentleman of German birth who likewise 
a few years previous, found himself a stranger in America, whither 
he also had been compelled to flee, a political refugee from the 
absoluteism of his fatherland, and where he left a distinguished 
name from his connection with the notable political events in 
1848, as well as from his eminent scholarly attainments and his 
own family history. 

As a matter of course the adventures of my new acquaintance, 
now became an engaging subject. I learned from him that in the 
June previous, while doomed to be a political prisoner for life 
in the city of Irkutz in Eastern Siberia, he had again foiled the 
hated St. Petersburg Government by escaping down the Amoor 
river a journey of many hundred miles to its mouth, where he 
fortunately boarded an American sailing vessel bound to Japan, 
and from thence took passage to San Francisco. It was only within 
that hour that he had arrived in Boston directly from the Pacific 
Shore, via Panama. 
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A Russian steamer was sent in pursuit of him from the mouth 
of the Amoor. He fortunately eluded it, and my new acquaint- 
ance was invested with peculiar interest, when I found that up 
to that time, it was thought one could count upon the fingers of 
one hand, the number of those exiles who had escaped the sur- 
veillance of Siberian Officials. 

Bakounin brought letters of introduction also to Honorable 
Henry Wilson, Governor Andrew, General McClellan, Mr. Long- 
fellow and others, including George H. Snelling, Esq. Mr. Snell- 
ing had in the year 1831, with many other young men in Boston, 
taken much interest in the Polish struggle, and translated an 
account of the campaign and revolution of 1830 previous to the 
fall of Warsaw, which largely aided in increasing local sympathy 
with that cause. This book (of about 400 pages) was entitled the 
“History of the Polish Revolution, by Hordinski, translated by 
George H. Snelling.”® Hordinski was a Polish refugee who wrote 
the work in French as he could not speak English, and Mr. 
Snelling did not speak Polish. This is worthy of mention here 
as Mr. Snelling received at that time from their rendevous in 
Paris a vote of thanks of the “Polish Committee representing a 
nation in exile.” The proceeds of the sale of the book (about 
$1700) were large for the period, and of great and beneficent 
importance to Hordinski and his fellow refugees then thrown 
upon our shores, for it should be remembered that an Austrian 
frigate under the orders of the Austrian Government had then 
shamefully landed here 250 of those destitute people to be rid 
of them. ... 

But to return to the great and still unconquered chief, Michel 
Bakounin, who now by such strange vicissitudes found himself 
in our new world, as it were with old friends. It gave him undis- 
guised pleasure to meet in Mr. Snelling an especial Boston advo- 
cate and sympathizer of thirty years previous. At their first meet- 
ing he embraced him with much warmth, and subsequently 
evinced for him his marked consideration. Bakounin spent a little 
more than a week in Boston, dining on the two inclusive Sundays 
with this writer and his family. He was the recipient of like 
courtesies from Governor Andrew, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Snelling 
and others. Subsequently he was a personage of much interest 
to Mr. Longfellow, who in after years, when I had the happiness 
to meet him, regularly enquired for the latest news of his radical 
guest, and of whom he related to me some amusing incidents.* 


5 Joseph Hordynski, History of the Late Polish Revolution and the Events 
of the Campaign (Boston, 1832). 

6 Cf. Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 
1886), 1, 371. 
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I soon learned from my “Russian Bear,” as he amusingly termed 
himself, that he was one of the falien actors in the notable events 
of 1848 in Europe. He told in few words, in his own way, of the 
struggle for the life of Poland, the unification of Germany, and 
of the republican movement throughout Europe, and of its 
temporary failure; and it was manifest that his courage was still 
undaunted, and his ardor in no wise abated. . . . 

My new acquaintance spoke English with fair facility, and yet 
his first essays in that direction were made on board the American 
vessel upon which he had found shelter less than six months 
previous. His knowledge of American affairs seemed intuitive. 
I found that this stranger with such remote education and desul- 
tary experience was far better informed upon the problems of 
American politics, than many of those who though now foreign 
to us, yet speak our mutual English tongue, and while of com- 
mon descent are naturally more involved in our history. 

I found he had read much of American literature. He spoke 
of Cooper’s Novels, all of which he had read in the German, 
and he made many enquiries regarding him and other eminent 
Americans. 

He had an impression that the Southen States were to be 
divided into petty independencies with a disposition to rehabili- 
tate feudalism on this Continent. These ideas he had chiefly 
obtained from William M. Gwin a Southern sympathizer, and 
indeed a rebel, at one time a U. S. Senator from California whose 
acquaintance he made on his voyage from San Francisco via 
Panama, and who has sometimes been mentioned in the news- 
papers as “Duke Gwin.” 

Bakounin evinced a constant anxiety and characteristic impa- 
tience to depart for London, where it had been arranged he 
should rendesvous to meet his wife, of whom he often spoke 
with the tenderest affection. She was the daughter of an Official 
of the Department of Irkutz, whom he had married in Siberia, 
under the positive expectation of his life-long residence in exile. 

On this account he relinquished his visit to the City of Wash- 
ington and. the presentation of his letters there. He made the 
acquaintance of but few here, and was in no way publicly an- 
nounced, though his name was well known to all the German 
and perhaps Continental people, several of whom within my own 
observation held him at that moment in great respect—“rever- 
ence” as one of them expressed it. 

While making one of his frequent calls upon me at the Count- 
ing Room, he was the subject of a remarkable incident, or rather 
coincidence which I cannot resist relating. A chance acquaint- 
tance, an Austro-Hungarian officer preparing to enter the U. S. 
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service as a part of the Massachusetts contingent, happening to be 
upon a business errand in another part of the establishment, my 
woe! asked him incidentally “if he had ever heard of Michel 
ounin?” “Yes!” was the prompt reply, “but what do you know 
of Bakounin?” “He is sitting there in the Counting Room,” was 
the a “Oh nol” replied this officer, with decided positive- 
‘it is impossible. He was exiled to Siberia for life, and 
repented long since that he is dead. Any one here who 
claims to be Michel Bakounin is an imposter.” “The door is 
open; he sits there in plain sight; if you have ever seen him, go 
and see if you can now recognize him” said my partner. The 
officer deliberately strolled past the open door and glanced at 
our stranger. 

“Sure enough” said he returning to his interlocutor in excited 
amazement, “that is Bakounin! Pray how came he here (I omit 
his expletives) tell me all about this. Such a thing never occurred 
before!” 

“He has just escaped from Siberia” rejoined my partner. “Now 
tell me what you know of him.” 

“Well,” said the officer, “when Bakounin was tried and sen- 
tenced to death, I was there in the service, and the orders were 
given to me to take him from the Court House with a mounted 
guard of soldiers, and conduct him to the prison. I took charge of 
him, I saw him placed in the carriage and the door fastened upon 
him, and I rode by its side and delivered him within the prison 
gates.” 

There is ample opportunity here to comment upon the limita- 
tions of the area [of] this world as well as to philosophize upon 
this strange meeting of these two men of such divergent and ex- 
ceptional experience, after so many years, and under such unusual 
circumstances; but I forbear, and must leave these reflections to 
my auditors. 

Bakounin was of that material that under other circumstances 
he would have cast his future fortune with Americans and 
heartily joined in the events of the War. He probably never 
entertained a serious thought of ever becoming an American citi- 
zen, and yet, with some vague idea of such a ibility or of some 
remote advantage to himself, he made and duly recorded in Bos- 


ton his primary declaration of such intention. He used to assert 
that after the War, America would become a great power, more 
individualized, so to speak, and better poised in her social life, 
and that her great trial would bring out great men, indeed 
greater than she had ever known. He seemed to better appreciate 
the momentous situation than some of us here, and he looked 
upon the great drama then being enacted upon our American 
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stage with more confidence and broader philosophy than was 
shown by ourselves. 

I remember that he was very anxious to possess as a souvenir of 
his visit to America, an autograph of Washington, and as a part- 
ing token, I was able to present him [with one]. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S MOTHER 
JOSEPH ESTABROOK WHITE 


QO’ a hilltop in Richmond, New Hampshire, in a neighbor- 

hood where a hundred years ago were several farms, but 
which is now a deserted wilderness, stands a granite monument 
on which is the following inscription: 


Here was born 
Sept. 21, 1801 
Eliza Ballou 
Wife of 
Abram Garfield, 
Mother of 
James Abram Garfield 
Twentieth 
President 
of the 
United States 


Nearby is a cellar-hole, all that remains of what was once the 
home of Eliza Garfield. 

When Eliza was still a child, her father moved his family from 
the barren ground of Richmond to the more fertile soil of wes- 
tern New York. There Eliza grew into womanhood and married 
Abram Garfield. Soon the young couple moved to the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, where James Abram Garfield was born in 1831. 

The first Ballou in America was Maturin Ballou. Some writers 
record that he came from England, others that he was an emi- 
grant from France. The latter opinion seems to be the more 
probable. At any rate, he settled about 1646 ir. Rhode Island, 
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whence succeeding generations of Ballous moved to various parts 
of New England—notably to the contiguous towns of Richmond, 
New Hampshire, and Royalston, Massachusetts, after the peace of 
1763. 

The Ballous were a versatile family, intelligent, with a refine- 
ment rather superior to that of the average Yankee farmer. 
Three members are recorded in the Century Book of Names. 
Two were well-known Universalist clergymen, one of them a 
president of Tufts College; the third was in his day a noted 
journalist. 


MEN OF LETTERS AND THE HAYES 
ADMINISTRATION 


LYON N. RICHARDSON 


Sey is a mosaic story told in heretofore unpublished letters 

by literary men—most of them native New Englanders or 
residents of New England at the time—who came forward to 
support or advise Rutherford B. Hayes during the politically 
dark months of 1876-1877 and later. Despite the doubtful elec- 
toral contest with Samuel J. Tilden and the charges which grew 
out of it, as expressed in the bitter jingle, 


Tilden was elected, 
Hayes took his seat, 
Tilden by a fair count, 
Hayes by a cheat! 


some of our foremost writers, along with many other moral and 
high-minded citizens, stood staunchly by Hayes, whose personal 
integrity was serenely above reproach. 

Hayes was a lover of literature. In his early days as a lawyer 


1 All letters here published in full are in the Hayes Memorial Library, 
Fremont, Ohio, and are printed through the courtesy of Dr. Curtis W. Gar- 
rison, Director of Research of the Hayes Memorial Foundation, and of the 
descendants or estates of the authors as hereinafter indicated. All other letters 
to which reference by date is made without citing location are also in the 
Library and have not been published. 
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before the Cincinnati bar, he had helped to support a series of 
lectures by Ralph Waldo Emerson,? and had been much moved 
by them. In his diary he often made mention of books. He liked 
men of letters. The log of his presidential years contains many 
references to authors. Among these writers three—James Russell 
Lowell, William Dean Howells, and Mark Twain—were linked in 
a triumvirate of friendship. Lowell was also joined in another 
triumvirate including Charles Eliot Norton and George William 
Curtis. Other literary men within postman’s range of Hayes, or 
closer, were Bayard Taylor, Lew Wallace, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Albion Tourgée, Joaquin Miller, Henry Ward Beecher, 
William Cullen Bryant, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

A month before the Republican National Convention opened 
on June 14, 1876, at Cincinnati, William Cullen Bryant had 
joined with Charles Francis Adams, Carl Schurz, and other Liberal 
Republican leaders at the famous Fifth Avenue Conference, to 
plan the downfall of Grant and especially his line of would-be 
successors, who hoped through the spoils system, and carpet-bag 
control of the South, to remain entrenched in power. The Con- 
ference had declared that new concepts must guide the Republi- 
can Party if it were to survive. James G. Blaine, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, had become the chief contender whom 
the Liberals must defeat; most of Blaine’s friends disliked Grant, 
yet Blaine was not among the reformers. Unofficially, the Liberals 
had chosen Benjamin H. Bristow of Kentucky as their candidate. 
He had been in the Grant administration as Solicitor-General 
and as Secretary of the Treasury; yet his record had been singu- 
larly brilliant. He was in favor of civil service and other reforms, 
and his policies had driven him from the Cabinet. But at the 
Cincinnati convention, with Blaine both leading and gaining, 
Bristow running third, and a deadlock developing, the Liberals 
tallied behind Hayes, who was serving his third term as Governor 
of Ohio, as the most “available” candidate consonant with purity 
and reform. With Hayes the Liberals won the nomination, and 
to him went the biessings of Lowell, Curtis, Howells, Wallace, 
Whittier, Mark Twain, Holmes, Taylor, and Bryant’s New York 
Evening Post. 

2 See Louise Hastings, “Emerson in“Cincinnati,” New England Quarterly, 
x, 448-450 (September, 1938). 
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The candidate whom the Democrats, jubilant over many recent 
state victories, nominated at St. Louis shortly afterward was 
Governor Samuel J. Tilden of New York, whose record of admin- 
istration and reform had won the personal admiration of Bryant. 
The only real honor which shone through the murkiness of the 
ensuing campaign and the subsequent recriminations was the 
exemplary conduct of the two rival candidates. When the Novem- 
ber votes were tabulated, it was found that if all the electoral 
votes in three Southern states—Florida, South Carolina, and Lou- 
isiana, in which both Republican and Democratic election boards 
had been guilty of intimidation and chicanery,—and of Oregon, 
were counted for Hayes, he would be elected by a majority of one. 
Eventually, Congress created an electoral commission, of fifteen, 
with power to decide the issues. The ten Congressional members 
of the commission were equally divided between the two parties. 
Of the Supreme Court’s representatives, three were Republi- 
cans and two Democrats, and on partisan lines Hayes was elected 
by one vote.* 


II 


James Russell Lowell was both a Republican delegate to the 
Cincinnati convention and a Hayes elector. His public record 
had thoroughly prepared him to partake centrally in the nomina- 
tion and election of Hayes and to become later an ambassador and 
counselor of the President. As magazine editor and occasional poet 
for over thirty years, he had fearlessly advocated honesty and 
fairness in politics. He had been a delegate to the first national 
convention of the Republican Party in 1856 and also to that of 
1860, to which he had gone to vote for Seward. To the January, 
1864, North American Review he had contributed “Abraham 
Lincoln,” in support of the President in his dark hour when 
Secretary Chase was planning to run against his chief and Gen- 
eral McClellan was soon to accept the Democratic nomination 


3 For the official and most detailed biography of Hayes, see Charles Rich- 
ard Williams, The Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, Nineteenth President of the 
United States (2 volumes, Boston, 1914), hereinafter referred to as Life. More 
revealing is Charles Richard Williams, editor, Diary and Letters of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes (5 volumes, Columbus, 1922-1926), hereinafter referred to as 
Diary. 
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on a platform of immediate peace and some form of union. 

Further, Lowell had been called by some Cambridge Republi- 
cans to preside at a meeting in 1876 to oppose Blaine and to sup- 
port the 1876 Liberal platform. They were for reform of the 
civil service, for return to specie payment, and for a true recon- 
ciliation with the South. On these three issues they were deadly 
in earnest. Later, when the Harvard professor delegate attended 
the National Convention at Cincinnati, he came, as he said in a 
letter written July 4, 1876, “in the hope of helping to get Mr. 
Bristow nominated.” But eight days later he wrote that he had 
remained to support Hayes as “an unimpeachably honest man, 
and the only one on whom we could unite to defeat Blaine,” 
whose election would have been a “national calamity” through 
continuing in power the faction which was retarding the healing 
of Southern wounds.‘ 

Less than a month after the nomination of Hayes, Lowell wrote 
“An Ode for the Fourth of July 1876,” in which he heard the 
“murmur of many voices in the air,” which “denounces us de- 
generate,” but he closed in an optimistic strain. He was soon to 
find himself more centrally placed on the public stage. As the 
Hayes-Tilden controversy developed, some papers, including The 
Nation, seeking a way to solve a knotty problem, suggested 
that the issue might be neatly settled if some Republican elector 
would announce that he would assert his constitutional right and 
cast his vote for Tilden. Lowell was named as being the proper 
elector to assert this right if he should feel the course to be a 
proper one; the nation knew him to be an unquestionably honest 
man, who would act from purest conviction. On principle, he 


firmly refused to change his ground, saying that he had been 
elected to vote for Hayes.® 


4 For quotations see Charles Eliot Norton, editor, Letters of James Russell 
Lowell (2 volumes, London, 1894), 1, 192 and 195. Hayes’s unwavering strength 
of purpose in defense of his political principles may be noted in his Letter of 
Acceptance of the nomination, in his Inaugural Address, and throughout his 
term of office: see especially his Diary, m, 328-330, and tv, 134-135, and 
Life, 1, 460-462, and nu, 6 and 227-228. 

5 For elaboration of this plan see Paul L. Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden 
Disputed Presidential Election of 1876 (Cleveland, 1906), 173; George William 
Curtis, James Russell Lowell: An Address- (New York, 1892), 53; and William 
Dean Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New York, 1900), 237. 
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On May 18, 1877, Hayes offered Lowell his choice of the Aus- 
trian or Russian missions. The part Howells played in this mat- 
ter will be laid open in the next section of this paper. Lowell 
refused these offers in two letters dated May 21, the first being 
a formal note of declination and the second a personal letter 
from “himself” to Hayes rather than from “Mr. Lowell” to the 
President.* In the first letter, the reference to Hayes’s manner of 
conveying the offer alludes to the fact that Hayes had allowed 
William Dean Howells to carry the message. In the second letter, 
Lowell's suggestion that Beecher could well be chary of using the 
word “suspected” is probably an adroit touche hinting at the 
much-publicized suit brought in 1874 by Theodore Tilton against 
the minister, charging adultery with Mrs. Tilton, in which the 
jury disagreed. The mention of George Perkins Marsh (1801- 
1882), lawyer and diplomat, is a well-deserved tribute to the man 
who held the office of Minister to Italy from 1860 to the time of 
his death. 


CAMBRIDGE, 21ST May, 1877. 
Sir, 

I need not say that I feel myself highly honoured by the offer 
you have thought fit to make me, & even more by the very oblig- 
ing manner in which you have been good enough to convey it, 
but after giving it the serious consideration to which it was in 
every way entitled, I feel constrained, for reasons entirely per- 
sonal, to decline it. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 

Your very obedient servant 


J. R. Lowe. 
His EXceELLENcy 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CAMBRIDGE, 21sT May, 1877. 
Dear Sm, 

The honour you have done in writing to me a private letter 
so kindly conceived, seems not only to justify but even to demand 


6 I am indebted to Mr. Malcolm Donald, trustee under the will of James 
Russell Lowell, for permission to publish the Lowell letters. A quotation of 
less than a third of the second Lowell letter was made in Life, 1, 500; thus I 
have felt constrained in this single case to publish the whole. For Hayes’s 
offer of the missions see aiso Diary, m, 435. 
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something more than the coldness of a merely ceremonious an- 
swer, & accordingly I trust you will pardon me if to what Mr. 
Lowell has written I add a few words from myself. I shall not 
apologize for intruding on your leisure, for I am sure you have 
none, but rather hope to give you a moment’s fancy that you 
have still a little left, & that America is not exclusively inhabited 
by one President & two million voters with “claims” on him, if I 
write to Mr. Hayes instead of his Excellency. I may fairly plead 
for a few minutes of your attention as an Elector who voted for 
you with both his eyes & ears open & who was the innocent nucleus 
of a comet with a tremendous tail to it that made a day’s sen- 
sation in the newspapers. At the time, I thought silence imposed 
on me by my own self-respect, but I may be allowed to say to 
you that, if I had ever had any doubt between the candidates, I 
should have resigned my place at once. In accepting it I took 
pains to say that I had satisfied myself that the Republican can- 
didates (I use the plural out of courtesy, but of course meant 
you) represented honestly certain principles. I never saw any 
reason to change my mind, & your course as President has justi- 
fied me. In common with all right-minded men, to be sure, I was 
shocked at the unwise & inhuman turn given to the canvass by 
the selfish parasites of our political system, but as my opinions 
are from long habit apt to be opinions & not forms of words, I 
did not lose my faith in you because men in whom I never had 
any faith disgusted me. I expected nothing else of them, but I 
did expect something else of you & I was right. I received letters 
of counsel, warning, encouragement, deprecation & even menace 
from all parts of the country, but I am happy to say that from 
my own district there never came a word either orally or in 
writing. Where I was best known I was least doubted. The only 
thing that for a moment ruffled my composure was when I read in 
the newspapers that Mr. H. W. Beecher had been pleased to say 
that “one of the Massachusetts Electors was suspected.” I am not 
used to associate myself with such an epithet, & he, of all men, 
might have been chary of it. 

I hope you do not allow yourself to doubt of popular support 
in your wise & patriotic course. The people always rally to & 
stand-by a man who stands-firmly-by himself. For a time & from 
impulse they do so even where the man’s cause is bad—as in Mr. 
Blaine’s case—but when it is good, they stick & are not to be 
cheated out of their honest instinct. They prefer a good man 
when they can find one, but their experience of late has been 
so disheartening that it is no wonder if they are fain to make 
the most of a single one of the qualities that make character 
(pluck, for example) in want of better. Mr. Grant, in my judg- 
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ment, threw away one of the greatest chances ever offered to 
man. Opportunity dangled her forelock in his hand & he would 
not close his fingers on it. Your privilege seems not so great be- 
cause you have not his unbounded popularity in reserve, but 
for that very reason you may make it even greater for your own 
fame by a judicious courage. The sound judgment of the coun- 
try is already on your side; be true (as | am sure you will) to 
your convictions & the affection of your countrymen will rein- 
force their approbation. I do not under-rate your difficulties, nor 
do I think that fearless statesmanship can dispense with policy, 
unless in desperate emergencies, but I am sure that it is not our 
politicians who know what policy means. They have great power 
in the Caucus, but scarce any in the Nation, which, though liable 
to be hoodwinked on questions of political science, is sure to 
come right in the end about all points of public morals. 

I hope you will find it possible to be — at our Commence- 
ment because it brings together a very large number of represen- 
tative men & their welcome of you (which will be of the warm- 
est) will do good. 

I did say to Mr. Howells (of whom, both as man & author I am 
particularly fond) that I should be tempted by an offer to go to 
Spain, but I need not assure you that it was with no intention or 
expectation that you should hear of it. I hope & believe there is 
no truth in the rumor that Mr. Marsh is to be recalled. He was 
very much & deservedly respected when I was in Italy three 
years ago, & did us honour in all ways. 

Pardon this long letter. You see what it is to meddle with a 
pedagogue & will think twice before you give a chance to another. 
You did not need me to tell you that there is one thing more suc- 
cessful than success & that is being true to one’s highest con- 
victions. - os 

With sincerest regard, yours always 
J. R. Lowe. 


Within a month after Lowell's refusal, Hayes offered him the 
Spanish mission, which he accepted; and in 1880 Hayes advanced 
him to the Court of St. James. It was during this ambassadorship 
that Lowell delivered at Birmingham his well-known address on 
“Democracy,” asserting its virtues and predicting its spread over 
Europe. Lowell's influence on Hayes continued to the end. On 
September 1, 1891, the ex-President noted in his diary: “Read 
Lowell's ‘Democracy’ and other addresses. Very full of ideas and 


good writing.” 7 
7 Diary, V, 21. 
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Ill 


William Dean Howells was thirty-nine years of age and in the 
midst of his career as editor of the Atlantic Monthly when Hayes 
was nominated. Both men were natives of Ohio and Republicans, 
but the association was even closer. Mrs. Howells—“Elinor”—was 
a great-granddaughter of Rutherford Hayes I and Chloe Smith 
Hayes, and thus first cousin once removed of the President. 
Howells had not yet met Mrs. Hayes—“Lucy”—when he congratu- 
lated her husband on his nomination.* 


June 18, 1876. 
Dear GENERAL HAyYEs: 

Elinor and I wish to offer you our very cordial congratulations. 
We knew all along that you were going to be nominated, and we 
feel that this prophetic consciousness has somehow promoted the 
event. At any rate we are most glad and happy in it, and are 
aware of a very distinct growth of the family affections. Elinor 
sends her love, in which the children all join, to her favorite 
cousin Lucy, and I beg to be most respectfully remembered. I 
dare say she may not recall me personally, but then even you 
may not—and you have seen me. 

—We understand perfectly that the country has the best of it 
in the honor done you. 

Very sincerely yours 
W. D. Howe ts. 


The nominee neatly responded, saying that he enjoyed casually 
letting persons know that the editor of the Atlantic was his 
cousin.® The association drew still closer when H. O. Houghton, 
publisher of the Atlantic and head of the house bearing his name, 


asked Howells to do a campaign life of his distant relative by 
marriage:1° 


8 I am indebted to Miss Mildred Howells for permission to print the 
letters by her father. Howells’s first letter was followed by another on July 13, 
1876, commending Hayes on his Letter of Acceptance. 

All Howells’s letters prior to 187g are on stationery of the “Editorial 
Office of the Atlantic Monthly. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass.” 

% Mildred Howells, Life in Letters of William Dean Howells (2 volumes, 
Garden City, 1928), 1, 223. 

10 Published by the kind permission of Mr. Edward R. Houghton. 
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PRINCETON, MAss 
Jury 18, "76 
My bEAR Mr. HoweELts, 

What do you think of a Life of Gov. Hayes? Who is better 
fitted to write it than the “accomplished scholar & able critic,” 
W. D. Howells? Who knows but that it might recuperate the 
waning fortunes of both of us? 70,000 copies sold of the miserable 
Life of Fremont, when he was candidate for President, & I see 
that Appletons are to publish a Life of Tilden, & that would 

roduce a healthy competition. 

Would the usual 10 per cent. & a continuance meanwhile of 
the Atlantic salary be sufficient inducement for the extra work? 
Could it be ready & finished by Sep’t 1st.? 

I am staying here & trying to be lazy for this week, & this 
“happy thought” is the result. If you choose to answer any of 
these conundrums, please address me here any time before Sat- 
urday; afterwards at Cambridge. 

Hoping that you succeed in “keeping cool” this weather I am 

Yrs very truly 
H. O. HoucGutTon 
How did you like Lathrop’s reply to Hawthorne? 


Two days later Howells presented the project to Hayes, men- 
tioning Hayes’s niece, Laura Platt Mitchell, and also General 
James M. Comly, an old army friend of Hayes’s Civil War days, 
who, as editor of the Ohio State Journal, warmly supported 
Hayes throughout the latter’s political career and was appointed 
minister to Hawaii: 


JuLy 20, 1876. 
Dear GENERAL: 

I have just received this letter from my “owner,” proposing 
something that I confess I felt tempted to propose to him the 
instant you were nominated. The objection is “nepotism,” not 
to say “Caesarism.” I desire your election far more than any profit 
the book would bring me, but if you think a biography from my 
pen would help and not hurt the good cause, I will gladly go on 
and write it. Perhaps, in this connection, it might be well to 
consult with some such mutual friend as Comly. In case the matter 
strikes you favorably, will you kindly get Mitchell to cause some- 
body to send me the materials of your life? I should want every 
scrap that could be raked up, whether seemingly unimportant or 
not. I should think Laura might interview herself and Mrs. Hayes 
for personal matters, which of course I should use so as not to 
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cause you loathing. Whoever gets together the materials would 
be paid for his pains (or pleasures,) and I should want him to 
indicate any works on the war in which your career was men- 
tioned. My book could not be long, and I should try to make it 
good otherwise.—If you have any hesitance about this, pray deal 
frankly with me. Heaven knows I would not give any dirty 
rogue grounds to bespatter a reputation for highmindedness 
which the nation will be proud of in you, whether you're elected 
or not. 

—I had hoped to have a paper in the magazine from Carl 
Schurz, but to my great grief, he’s going too actively into the 
campaign to be able to write. 

Yours sincerely 
W. D. Howe ts 


Hayes was glad to cooperate with Howells, and dispatched his 
former Cincinnati law partner, William K. Rogers, to answer 
questions. Howells, who had retired to Townsend Harbor, Massa- 
chusetts, to free himself from distractions, wrote to Hayes on 
August 8 that he was ready to begin work. Rogers arrived August 
g, and two days later jokingly reported: “I find him [Howells] 
dissipating all his time over the oldest [manuscripts] of them all, 
and he now tells me that upon a careful examination of the 
trunk full of material I have with me, the ‘Life and Character’ 
he prefers to write is your grandmother C{h]loe Hayes... . 
Whether this would answer the purpose of the Nat. Com. quite 
so well, may be questioned.” ™ 

Before Howells had finished his book, a “rival biographer,” 
J. Q. Howard, had published The Life, Public Services, and Se- 
lect Speeches of Rutherford B. Hayes. Howells read it, and on 
August 17 wrote to Hayes that “it leaves the field perfectly clear 
for the sort of book I am riaking.” This was truly so, for the 
Howard book abounded in clichés and was entirely perfunctory. 
By August 23, Howells was well into his task, as indicated in a 
letter to Hayes’s second son, Webb: 


TOWNSEND HARBor, 
Auc. 23, 1876. 
My DEAR Mr. [Wess C.] Hayes: 


Thanks for the package of letters which I shall have the pleas- 


11 From an unpublished letter in ‘the Hayes Memorial Library. Rogers 
became President Hayes’s private secretary. 
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ure of reading, and some of which I may use, though it’s rather 
the purpose of my book to show what your father is than to tell 
what people have said to him. He may trust my discretion about 
their use; and please tell him not to be appalled by any things 
he finds in the proofs sent Mr. Rogers—if he cares to read them. 
I am always absurd [in] my first proofs. Still, I'd [be] glad to 
have him note any very brazen lies or particularly tinkling follies. 

—One thing I should like to give him his choice about: after 
he is wounded at South Mountain, does he prefer to lie twenty 
feet before or twenty feet behind his men, who continue fighting? 
His diary says behind; his short hand statement says before. I'd 
have made it behind, for a presidential candidate is always cor- 
rupt and unreliable; still, if I'm wrong, perhaps he'd better tele- 
graph me. I’m now writing of his battles, and the work interests 
me immensely.—Elinor’s mother lies at the point of death in 
New Jersey. We shall probably go on to-morrow night to see her. 
But my address will be here. 

Yours truly 
W. D. Howetts 


The query was finally resolved. In the biography Howells stated 
that Hayes, wounded by a minie ball, fell in a faint, and “when 
he regained consciousness found himself twenty feet in the rear, 
under heavy fire, with the balls pelting the earth all about him.” 
The book, Sketch of the Life and Character of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, appeared in September. Howells wrote on September 24 
to Charles Eliot Norton that he “had done it” in three weeks, 
and in the same letter he characterized Hayes as a “very brave, 
single-hearted, firm-willed, humorous, unpretentiously self-reliant 
man.” #2 Three days previously he had thanked Hayes for his 
good opinion of the book; in the letter he also mentioned his 
daughter Winifred, and referred to the error of writing “Asenath” 
for “Arcena” Wasson: 


SEPT. 20, 1876. 
My DEAR Sir: 

Your letter gave me the very greatest pleasure, and I shall 
always treasure it. I was afraid that perhaps my work had not 
satisfied you; I knew how crude it was in many ways; but I was 
more than wishing that it should seem to you better than it was. 

I wish on all acounts that it could have come out two months 
earlier; but that is a matter that it is of no use to mention now. 


12 Mildred Howells, Life in Letters, 1, 226. 
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I have your son Webb's letter, and I will see that the correc- 
tions are made in the second edition. I regret them, but I do not 
see how I could have avoided that about Arcena. 

Elinor joins me in love to you all. We are going back to Cam- 
bridge on Monday “for good,” and then our Winifred (please 
say to Laura) is going to school in Quebec for the winter. 

Please tell Mrs. Hayes that I am most cordially grateful to her 
for liking the book. 


Yours sincerely 
W. D. Howe ts. 


The biography was not so successful a financial venture as the 
sponsors had hoped it would be; only two thousand copies had 
been sold at the height of the campaign.* 

After Hayes became President, he frequently invited the How- 
ells family to Washington,’* and in May, 1880, they spent six 
days as guests at the White House, during which time they en- 
joyed a cruise down the Potomac on a steam yacht. 

Howells had first met Lowell in 1860, when the former was 
twenty-three years of age and still a journalist at Columbus, Ohio. 
He had written the campaign life of Abraham Lincoln, and with 
the money received for this book, had made his first literary pil- 
grimage to New England. Lowell, who, as editor of the Atlantic, 
had accepted some of Howell’s poetry, became the younger man’s 
faithful counselor; and the friendship ripened when Howells 
returned from his Venetian consulship and in 1865 joined the 
editorial staff of the magazine Lowell had founded. When Hayes 
became President, Howells, out of respect for his literary mentor, 
suggested that Lowell be made Minister to Spain. Hayes replied 
that he was sorry he had not thought of the idea, that Secretary 
of State Evarts had recommended another man a few days previ- 
ously, and that he was not sure Evarts “would have desired your 
friend.” * Later, when Hayes notified Howells that Lowell could 
have his choice between the St. Petersburg and Vienna missions, 


18 Albert Bigelow Paine, editor, Mark Twain’s Letters (2 volumes, New 
York, 1917), 1, 287. 

14 Howells wrote letters of regret on November 19 and December go, 1788, 
March 16, 1879, and January 23, August 7 and 27, and December 1, 1880. 

15 See Mildred Howells, Life in Letters, 1, 234, and, for quotation, Diary, 
II, 430. 
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Howells joyfully asked the President for the privilege of carrying 
the news: 


May 2, 1877. 
Dear. Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Your letter of the 2gth gives me the greatest joy. 

If it is ible and proper, will you somehow let me be the 
first to intimate his appointment to Lowell? Of course I am dumb 
till you speak. 

Very gratefully yours 
W. D. Howe ts. 


Howells carried the offer to Lowell and on May 24 reported 
that Lowell seemed to “consider only the Austrian mission”; only 
a personal reason was causing him to hesitate, and Howells fully 
expected an acceptance.’® Consequently, Howells was chagrined 
four days later by Lowell's final refusal, as the following letter 
indicates: 


May 28, 1877. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Mr. Lowell came on Saturday to tell me that he had declined 
the Austrian Mission. That is his affair, and of course I have 
nothing to say; but as to my part in applying to you it seems due 
to myself as well as to you, that I should assure you that I never 
should have written to you as I did if I could have expected this 
result. I could not consult him directly, but I had every reason 
to believe that he would accept. I am now only sorry to have 
troubled you for nothing. 

If you are coming to Boston on the 17th of June will you kindly 
let me know? It would make Elinor and me very happy if you 
would stay with us while you are hereabouts, and we should be 
doubly happy if you brought Mrs. Hayes with you. —We hear it 
rumored also that you may be in Cambridge on the 27th at the 
Commencement. Can you let me know if this is true? 

Very truly yours 
W. D. Howe ts. 


The President then offered Lowell the ambassadorship to Spain, 
which the Harvard professor of Mediterranean languages found 
too tempting to refuse. Writing to his daughter, “My dearest little 


16 For Hayes’s letter to Lowell, presented by Howells, see Diary, m, 435; 
for quotation, see Mildred Howells, Life in Letters, 1, 235-236. 
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Hopkins,” June 16, 1877, Lowell said that he had refused St. 
Petersburg and Vienna, but had told Howells “Spain might have 
tempted me,” and so now “felt bound to accept.” 17 The new 
ambassador sailed for Spain July 14, 1877, and remained there 
until his transfer to London in 1880. 

Out of sight was not out of mind in Howells’s case. While Low- 
ell was still in Spain, Howells wrote the President on August 7, 
1879, asking if Hayes had “ever thought of him [Lowell] for the 
English mission,” * and after the subsequent appointment he 
thanked the President: 


JAN. 23, 1880. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Elinor and I are both very grateful for your kind remembrance 
of us, and we wish it was possible for us to avail ourselves of an 
invitation which it is such a loss to forego. But at present it is 
quite beyond us. I have work and arrears of work that I cannot 
leave; and the visit is in other ways impracticable. It seems quite 
preposterous for us to be giving it up; but it would be more so 
to attempt it. We hope that you and Mrs. Hayes need not be told 
how well aware we are of how much we are denying ourselves 
or how truly and sincerely we feel the honor and kindness done us. 

—I want to think you,—as if it were a personal favor to me,— 
for Lowell’s appointment to England. It is one of those things 
that I have wished so much that I feel that I have a sort of success 
in it. I am sure that no appointment could give greater general 
satisfaction. 

With Elinor’s love, 


Yours faithfully 
W. D. Howe ts. 


Politically, Howells approved of Hayes’s major principles, in- 


17 M. A. DeWolfe Howe, editor, New Letters of James Russell Lowell 
(New York, 1932), 224-225. Referring to the same matter, Howells, in Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance, 238, reported that Lowell had intimated his 
desire by saying, “I should like to see a play by Calderon.” 

Howells’s editorial position on the Atlantic brought him opportunities to 
introduce other literary men to the President. In 1871 the Atlantic had offered 
Bret Harte occasion to come East and had printed a number of his stories; 
and before Hayes appointed Harte to the consulship at Krefeld, Germany, on 
the Rhine, Howells by request had given the President an estimate of the 
man, finding the applicant personally likable but given to incurring debts 
(Mildred Howells, Life in Letters, 1,-251-252). 

18 Mildred Howells, Life in Letters, 1, 274. 
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cluding the President's veto of the Chinese Exclusion Act, which 
aroused antagonistic furor in the West. In 1879 both Houses 
passed a bill to exclude Chinese immigration. Hayes was opposed 
to the immigration, for he felt that assimulation would be diffi- 
cult and raise unhappy problems for both races, but he did not 
approve of the method of exclusion. The Burlingame Treaty, 
instigated by the United States, was still operative, and it was 
the President's sound opinion that the whole matter might better 
be arranged through the office of the Secretary of State. This, in 
fact, was the final method of settlement, and in November, 1880, 
a new treaty was made to “regulate, limit or suspend” immigra- 
tion.’* While the veto was being discussed, Howells wrote: 


MARCH 16, 1879. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Even before your kind letter came, we had read the fate of the 
California trip in the certainty of an extra session, and were pre- 

for the worst. At least it was a splendid prospect, while it 

ted, and I think you would have liked my book about it—if I 
had written it. 

—The Chinese veto-message was everything your friends could 
have wished in dignity, humanity and common sense of justice. 
In that and the silver veto and the New York Custom House 
business and your good will to the irreclaimable South, you have 
made history of the best kind. 

Elinor sends her love to all. 

Yours very truly 
W. D. Howe ts. 


Many persons in the East were in favor of Chinese immigra- 
tion in the interest of low wages. Typical of this stand are the 
letters of the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, editor of The 
Christian Union. In the West, opposition to the immigration 
was strong. Among the western men, however, there was one, 


19 For full discussion, see Diary, m1, 522-526, and Life, u, 214-218. Hayes 
used the veto message written by William M. Evarts. 

20 Beecher also wrote to Hayes on January 6, 1879, proposing the Reverend 
Joseph P. Thompson, former pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle and at one 
time editor of The Independent, for the ambassadorship to Germany; and on 
February 19, 1881, Beecher congratulated Hayes for his stand against alcoholic 
liquors. Hayes had met Beecher at Cincinnati in 1856, and had noted that the 
minister was not particularly “intellectual” but “very bright, witty, sensible, 
good-hearted” (Diary, 1, 505). 
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Cincinnatus Hiner Miller,74 who placed the matter on the basis 
of universal brotherhood: 


New York Hotei 
New York Crry 
Fes. 26. 79 

Your EXcELLENCY— 

Will you please read the enclosed letter? I should not have 
sent it you had not the Members from the Pacific called personally 
to urge an unjust cause. 

I have lived with and labored with the Chinese for nearly a 
quarter of a century and know more about them than all that 
Delegation put together. 

I leave the legal, moral and patriotic features of the question 
to others. I only wish to show you that the Chinese is not bad. 
He is indeed far better than those now crying out against him. 
&e &e 

Most respectfully 
Joaquin MILLER. 


Eight years after Hayes’s retirement from the White House, 
Mrs. Hayes died. No other event or group of events could have 
struck him so deeply and permanently. Friends suggested that a 
biography of his wife could not be inappropriate. The more he 
thought of it, the more he responded to the idea. His mind turned 
quite naturally to Howells, whom he approached twice, the 
second time writing: “I am so solicitous about the sketch of Lucy 
that I venture to trouble you again. If I can get Harpers to con- 
sent that you write the book—they to publish—how then!.. . 
If a good talk with you will help, I will come to Boston and meet 
you there or at your home.” 2? But Howells could not bring him- 
self to the task. “Pilla,” mentioned in his letter of refusal, was the 
“little name” of his daughter Mildred: 


21 Joaquin Miller had veen reared in Oregon, had run away to the Cali- 
fornia gold mines, had been lawyer, editor, and judge in Oregon, had pub- 
lished his famous Songs of the Sierras in 1871, had been feted in England as a 
poet, and was now residing in the East. Mr. Miller’s letter is here printed by 
the kind permission of his daughter, Miss Juanita Miller, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

22 See letters dated August 14 and September 14 and 30, 1889, in Diary, 1v, 
501, 509-510, and 512-513; quotation from the last. 
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Mt. AUBURN STATION, 
OcTosBER 4, 1889. 
Dear Gen. HAyEs: 

I have been unwilling to write in answer to your last letter, 
because I do not see my way to meet your wishes. I could not 
now undertake the work of such a sketch; I do not know the 
ground it would cover; and while I should gladly do my best to 

hrase you in it, I feel it would be a most delicate and difficult 
task, if I did attempt it. Besides I do not see the time for it in 
the engagements pressing upon me. It is not a question of the 
Harpers, merely, but of opportunity and the right mood. 

It would make us all very happy to see you here, but it’s only 
honest to say that I don’t believe a talk would help me to any 
other conclusion. 

Elinor and Pilla join me in love. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


Howells’s letter of condolence on the occasion of Hayes’s death, 
less than four years later, is typical of the great realist whose 
literary fame rests on his judicial, penetrating interpretation of 
character. Each sentence rises from a fund of sustaining fact. 
Unswerving integrity lies back of Hayes’s whole course in office, 
yet he was caught in the hopelessly tangled skein of political cir- 
cumstances which neither he nor Tilden, or anyone else, could 
unravel. Even when he retired from the White House, the Wash- 
ington Post, bitter beyond reason to the end, printed his photog- 
raph with the caption: “Exit—The Fraud.” Howells could pon- 
der on such malice as he wrote to the President’s son: 


40 WEST 59TH sT., N. Y. 


JAN’y 27, 1893. 
My DEAR WEBB: 

Elinor and I have both deeply felt the loss which has befallen 
you, and has bereaved the whole country. It was a beautiful 
effect of your father’s spirit that one could not feel him merely 
a public man in his presence; when he was with us he was only 
our wise and kind friend; and it is in this way that he will always 
seem to us. But on his historic side he had in his life time more 
to bear than any other good man, and we have been exulting 
with you, who were so much dearer to him, that death has forever 
righted him before the world. I wish the recognition of his perfect 
faith and honor could have come sooner, but it has come very 
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soon, and it was never essential to his self-respect and his con- 
sciousness of absolute truth and justice. 


Yours sincerely 
W. D. Howe tts 


IV 


Impulsiveness and exuberance characterize Mark Twain's ex- 
cursions in political commentary. At the time of the election, he 
strongly supported Hayes. Yet years afterward, in calling the 
outcome of the Hayes-Tilden controversy “one of the Republi- 
can Party’s most cold-blooded swindles of the American People,” 
he condoned his having been a Hayes man only by saying, “I was 
pretty young at the time.” ** As a matter of fact, he was forty-one. 

Mark Twain’s connection with Hayes came specifically through 
the relation of both men with Howells. As early as August 9, 
1876, Clemens, at Elmira, New York, mentioned in a letter to 
Howells that he had read J. Q. Howard’s biography of Hayes, 
and that the content of Hayes’s letter accepting the nomination 
was sufficient to win Clemens’s vote; he further urged Howells 
to get his biography of Hayes “out quick,” and asserted that if 
Tilden should be elected the “country will go pretty straight to 
— Mrs. Howell’s bad place.” 24 Again from Elmira on August 23, 
Clemens assured Howells that he would assist Hayes’s campaign 
by letter or speech; and later, when at Hartford, he delivered a 
speech which his biographer has called “the most widely quoted 
of the campaign.” 

As soon as Hayes’s election was assured, Clemens wrote to How- 
ells in the interest of an able administration of Indian affairs; 
in the same message he referred to the drama, Ah Sin, which he 
had written in collaboration with Bret Harte, and which opened 


23 Bernard De Voto, editor, Mark Twain in Eruption (New York, 1940), 
287. Clemens did, of course, distinguish the man from the party and the 
office; witness his personal admiration for Grant and his close association with 
him in the publishing of Grant’s Memoirs, yet he not only supported Hayes 
against Grant but also Garfield against Grant four years later (Albert Bigelow 
Paine, editor, Mark Twain’s Letters, 1, 393). 

24 Mark Twain’s Letters, 1, 281. 

25 Mark Twain’s Letters, 1, 283-285, and, for quotation, Albert Bigelow 
Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography (3 volumes, New York and London, 1912), 1, 
582. 
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in Baltimore the following May. Howells transmitted the mes- 
sage to Hayes:** 


Hartrorp, Fes. 22 [1877] 
My pear HowELts: 

Here’s a shout for Hayes! The fact is, I was afraid to shout 
by telegraph last Sunday I have been fooled so often. I hope he 
will put Lt. Col. Richard Irwin Dodge (author of “The Great 
Plains & their Inhabitants”) at the head of the Indian Depart- 
ment. There’s a man who knows all about Indians, and yet has 
some humanity in him— (knowledge of Indians, & humanity, are 
seldom found in the same individual.) Come!—it is high time we 
were fixing up this cabinet, my boy. 

Look here—send postal to say you & the madam will be here 
2¢ or 34 of March—do, now, please. The play is done. We are 
plotting out another one. 

Yrs. Ever 
MARK 

P.S.—I suppose you got our letter about the March visit a 

week or two ago? 


When Hayes retired to private life, he occasionally wrote letters 
of appreciation to authors when their books especially pleased 
him. Clemens received one of these letters, and his answer holds 
the additional interest of referring to his speculations on mental 
telepathy. In the 1870's Clemens had begun noting evidences to 
support a belief in mental telepathy, and became certain of its 


26 For permission to print the Mark Twain letters I am indebted to Mr. 
Charles T. Lark, counsel for the estate of Samuel L. Clemens and the Mark 
Twain Company. Dodge was not appointed to the position. 

An unpublished letter written from Hartford, September 20, 1876, to 
Charles Warren Stoddard exhibits Clemens trying to help his friend to the 
public trough. Stoddard was an old friend of California days. In 1876 he was 
in Europe and in need of occupation or assistance; so he wrote to Clemens, 
who was at Hartford. Clemens replied that his own financial condition was 
then limited, and that he was waiting until after the Presidential election to 
publish Tom Sawyer in America; but he assured Stoddard that Hayes, who 
admired literature, would be elected President, and that if Stoddard would 
write to Clemens or to Howells asking for a consulship, the request would 
be given to the President-elect. He warned Stoddard that Hayes, intent on 
civil reform, would retain good men, “if Grant, through thoughtlessness” had 
appointed any, but he also offered the hope that something might be done. 
The proposal led to nothing; Stoddard turned to the Mediterranean and 
published a book of travel. 





-~ tt i one -~ 
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validity, though he deferred publication of articles on the subject 
until the 1890's: 


HARTFORD, APRIL 10TH, 1882. 
Dear Mr. Hayes: 

An odd thing! We had two or three old friends to dinner, & 
were discussing your administration, & had just arrived at the 
verdict that its quiet & unostentatious, but real & substantial 
greatness, would steadily rise into higher & higher prominence, 
as time & distance give it a right rs mcm until at last it would 
stand out against the horizon of history in its true proportions, 
when your most welcome letter was brought in! And previously 
we had been discussing a paper which I am to read before a 
club of young girls in Boston next Saturday, entitled “Mental 
Telegraphy,” wherein I use, as an illustration, the fact that an 
approaching letter often foreshadows its coming by flinging its 
writer into the mind of the m who is about to receive it! 
(One will never believe how uent an occurrence this is, until 
he begins to watch for it & take note of it: I began six years ago.) 

I am deeply gratified by the happy reception which the book 
has enjoyed at the hands of your household; & I am peculiarly 
grateful to you for telling me the pleasant news, when, if you had 
so chosen, you could have foilowed the world’s wrong custom & 
refused to take the trouble. Such an attention, coming from 
you, has a value which I do not underestimate; for whereas, 
coming from an ordinary source, it might be considered in some 
vague nebulous way a sort of duty, no such duties attach to one 
who has worn the purple of sovereignty—it is then an act of grace, 
& its worth is multiplied accordingly. 

Thanking you again, I am, with great respect, 
Sincerely Yours 
S. L. CLEMENS 

I never thought of it before, but it seems strange that there 
should be no title for an ex-president but plain Mr. Still, it is 
reasonably conspicuous, since in our day pretty much everybody 


else is Esq. 
Vv 


Lowell and Harte were not the only literary men to whom 
Hayes offered foreign office. He also tendered his old army friend, 
Major-General Lew Wallace, the mission to Bolivia, which Wal- 
lace refused; and he was able, after some difficulty, to appoint 
Bayard Taylor ambassador to Germany, though death cut short 
Taylor’s service. 
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The conflicts attendant on the final selection of Taylor were 
complicated. When Hayes was inaugurated, Taylor was fifty-two 
years of age and had attained a wide reputation in several fields. 
As a globe-trotter, his dozen books of travel were popular; and an 
even larger number of volumes of poetry had established him as 
one of the nation’s best-known poets. His translation of Faust 
(1870-1871) had given him a place in Hayes’s literary estimation 
as well as a non-resident chair in German literature at Cornell 
University. Further, Taylor had acquired some experience as a 
foreign representative in Russia, though his ambition to become 
ambassador had been frustrated.27 Currently, he was diligently 
writing articles on literature and European events for the New 
York Tribune; two hundred and thirteen pieces appeared in 1876 
and one hundred and eighty-five in 1877, and he felt that his work 
was in excess of his rewards. “Drudgery, drudgery, drudgery,” 
he wrote of his life to his friend Sidney Lanier.** His personal 
expenses were large. He wished to write a life of Goethe, and he 
wished to be appointed ambassador to Germany, a post which 
would yield him a salary of $17,500 and two secretaries. 

The difficulty was to secure the consent of Secretary of State 
Evarts. Early in 1877 rumor spread the news that Taylor might 
be offered the Belgian or Russian missions, but Taylor wrote 
Lanier on July 11 that he would remain at home if he were not 
offered the Berlin post.2® On November 26, 1877, he wrote to 
George P. Smith that he had “given up all idea of representing 
the country abroad,” for Evarts had refused him Berlin, and 


27 In 1862, Cassius M. Clay having resigned as ambassador to Russia, 
Simon Cameron was appointed to the post by President Lincoln, who thus 
relieved Cameron of the Secretaryship of War. It was common knowledge that 
Cameron expected to return to America soon to run for a seat in the Senate, 
and under this condition Taylor accepted a position under Cameron, expect- 
ing to take the latter’s place. But when Cameron returned home, Taylor 
was elevated only to the post of chargé d'affaires, at $6,000 per annum, half 
the salary of an ambassador. Clay later regretted his resignation, and was 
reappointed to the Russian post. (Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. 
Scudder, Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor (2 volumes, Boston, 1884), 1, 
383-384. 

28 Albert H. Smyth, Bayard Taylor (Boston and New York, 1896), 276-277. 

29 Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor, un, 706~707. On August 7 he confided 
to Professor J. Morgan Hart that he hoped to do a biography of Goethe, 
and was still waiting the pleasure of the government as to the ambassador- 
ship (Smyth, Bayard Taylor, 279). 
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Taylor suspected that Evarts was reserving the place “to let [Carl] 
Schurz down upon.” * On December 4, 1877, he again wrote to 
Smith, saying that the Belgian mission paid but $7,500, with no 
secretary, and he would not accept it if it were offered.*1 During 
the same month he called upon Hayes. Out of delicacy he made 
no mention of his wishes; but on his return home he was coun- 
seled to bring up the matter and wrote as follows:* 


142 East 18TH St.—NeEw-York. 
Dec. 24, 1877. 
His EXCELLENCY, PRESIDENT HAYEs: 
DEAR Sr: 

A distinguished political friend of mine has asked me whether 
I referred to the Berlin Mission, when I called to pay my respects 
to you on Saturday, and suggests that you may possibly have 
expected me to mention the subject. Perhaps, therefore, a word 
of explanation is due from me. 

I have not, from the first, sought to enlist any influence in my 
behalf. Every friend who favors my appointment has acted spon- 
taneously, without my request, and in almost every instance with- 
out informing me in advance. Under these circumstances, I have 
preferred to make no personal application beyond what was 
implied in my letters to yourself and Secretary Evarts, last sum- 
mer. Since, further, Secretaries Sherman, Schurz and Devens, 
Mr. F. W. Seward and Mr. McCornfick know me well enough to 
judge both of my fitness for the post and the propriety of the 
appointment, in case additional evidence is desirable, I have not 
seen any necessity for joining the impatient crowd of those who 
press their own “claims” upon you. 

The published rumors in regard to the matter have brought 
out an amount of good-will for which I am very grateful,—especi- 
ally for the evidence (in the newspapers of Germany) that the 
appointment would be acceptable there. This, in any case, I shall 
owe to your kindness in considering my name. 

With great respect, 
Very truly yours, 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


30 John Richie Schultz, editor, The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor 
in the Huntington Library (San Marino, California, 1937), 198. 
81 Schultz, 199. 


82 Printed by the kind permission of Mr. Frederic Carey and Mrs. William 
1D. Polk. 
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On January 15, 1878, Taylor wrote to Martha Kimber that he 
had learned that Hayes was favorable to his appointment, though 
Evarts was still “doubtful.” That same evening he received word 
that his name would be presented to the Senate; and in a letter 
of March 10 Taylor stated that he had enjoyed lunch with the 
President, who told him of his determination to appoint him 
from the first.** The new Ambassador sailed for Germany April 
11, and died the following December. 

Lew Wallace, like Hayes, had served in the Civil War, becom- 
ing a major-general in 1862. By 1873 he had added to the prac- 
tice of law the practice of historical fiction as author of The Fair 
God. At the time of Hayes’s nomination, Wallace was deep in 
Indiana law and politics, and contemplating writing a histori- 
cal novel on the beginnings of Christianity.* In the controversy 
arising from the counting of the Hayes-Tilden ballots, he went 
as witness to Louisiana and Florida, and he also acted as attorney 
in the Florida court proceedings. In 1878 Hayes offered him the 
office of Minister Resident and Consul General to Bolivia, at 
$5,000 a year, which Wallace refused in a letter dated August 12, 
1878, saying that the salary was not adequate. In an unpub- 
lished paragraph of this letter he stated his wish to be appointed 
judge of one of the courts in Washington. Instead, he was made 
Governor of the Territory of New Mexico, in which office his 
legal and military experience served him well. The country was 
wild and cattle stealing and murders were not uncommon, especi- 
ally on the unfenced ranges of Lincoln County. Billy the Kid, 
the most noted outlaw of the region, threatened Wallace’s life. 
Under these conditions Wallace asked Hayes to proclaim a state 
of insurrection, and for two months the Governor had the as- 
sistance of four companies of cavalry. The desperadoes were 
driven out, and order was restored. The following letter expresses 
some of Wallace’s difficulties in New Mexico, his political fears, 
and his success in Lincoln County:** 


83 Schultz, 202 and 205. 

34 Lew Wailace: An Autobiography (2 volumes, New York, 1906), 0, 
929-937- 

85 Lew Wallace, 1, 912. Wallace's letter is in the Hayes Memorial Library. 

36 The Wallace letters are printed by the kind permission of Mr. Lew 
Wallace, Jr. 
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SANTA FE, 


Nov. 28, 1878. 
PRESIDENT R. B. HAyEs. 


Sir: 

It becomes quite apparent that there will be an attempt made 
to defeat my confirmation; and if it should succeed, the result 
will be a triumph for the old Sante Fe ring which will have the 
effect to set it on its legs again. In fact, my successor would then 
find it almost impossible to make resistance to them. 

The latest point of the opposition is a denial that Lincoln 
County has been pacified. The New Mexican (Republican of this 
city) essayed that dodge in its last week's issue. This week it is 
joined by the Messilla News in a very bitter article. Both of them 
are understood to be “ring” sheets. 

Thinking it not impossible that the point may be made to you 
and the Gentlemen of the Cabinet, as well as to Senators, I take 
the liberty of enclosing the Sentinel, of this city, containing the 
official reports of Lt. Col. Dudley, commanding the Fort (Stan- 
ton) situated in Lincoln County; from which it will appear not 
only that there have been no murders, riots, meetings of armed 
factions, rapes &c. since the publication of your proclamation and 
the expiration of the time given (M. 13th October) but that 
cattle and horse thieves find it impossible to get away in person 
or with their plunder. 

You will at once discern the force and effect of such statements 
from a source so respectable and responsible, and I beg the favor 
that you will submit them to the honorable Gentlemen of the 
Cabinet that they may be notified of the fact and the game being 
played. I am confident that under the circumstances you will all 
lend me support in this contest, by helping me with Senators. 

Very respectfully 
Your friend, 
Lew. WALLACE. 


During these active years Wallace continued his researches in 
early Christian history, and wrote Ben-Hur; A Tale of the Christ, 
which was published November 12, 1880. On the twentieth he 
wrote to Hayes from Crawfordsville, Indiana: “Please accept this 
volume. If the reading will bring you and Mrs. Hayes pleasure, 
it will make me very glad.” Earlier in the same year he had written 
from Sante Fe, New Mexico, explaining his absence from the 
Territory by reason of the necessity of repairing political fences: 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
SANTE Fr, N. M. 
SEPT. 22, 1880 
PresipENT R. B. Hays [sic], 
Dear Sm. 

I am now informed that you will be here about the 15th Octo- 
ber. In anticipation of your arrival and that of your friends, 
Secretary Ramsay and General Sherman, | beg to present my 
excuses for being absent on the occasion. Nothing, I beg to assure 
you, would be more agreeable to me than to share in your wel- 
come. The situation in Indiana is close and urgent, however, and 
both Garfield and Porter need my vote, and I think you and the 
gentlemen named as your company will agree that it well 
done [sic] if I go and give all the help I can to their friends and 
yours and mine. 

With the greatest respect, I am 

Most truly 
Your friend, 
Lew. WALLACE. 


The fences were repaired; Garfield was elected President, and 
Wallace was appointed Minister to Turkey in 1881.*" 


VI 


No aspirations to political office were necessary to win the 
support of John Greenleaf Whittier, Francis Parkman, Charles 
Eliot Norton, and George William Curtis to the Hayes regime. 
Their interest in good government alone was ample inducement. 
A month after Hayes’s nomination, Whittier, aged sixty-eight, 
wrote to an unidentified friend, thanking him for a courtesy and 
expressing confidence that the Hamburg “massacre” in Aiken 
County, South Carolina, would help unite the Republican 
Party:** 


37 On his return to the United States in 1885, Wallace took up his old 
residence at Crawfordsville, renewed his army friendships, and became Com- 
mander of the Loyal Legion of Indiana, in which capacity he sought on 
occasions of special meetings to secure the attendance of Hayes, who was 
national Commander-in-Chief; see Wallace’s letters dated November 15, 
1888, and July 30, 1890, in the Hayes Memorial Library. 

38 Printed by the kind permission of Mr. Greenleaf Whittier Pickard. 
The “massacre” occurred on July 8, 1876, and grew out of a Fourth of July 
celebration in which some Negro militia on parade came in altercation with 
two white citizens. The Hayes Memorial Library also possesses an unpublished 
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AMESBURY 23rD 7 Mo 1876 


DEAR FRIEND 

Absence from home must excuse my seeming neglect of thy 
favor enclosing photo of Gov Hayes. I am happy to see the fine 
manly face of the man who is, I trust, to be our President for the 
next four years. He will have the entire strength of the Republi- 
can Party in N. England. The letter has been met with enthusiasm 
everywhere. We are charmed with the sweet face of Mrs Hayes. 
Our ladies pronounce her the very woman to preside at the 
White House. 

The massacre at Hamburg, S. C. will drive all heretofore hest- 
tating Republican Liberals into the ranks of the party. One of our 
ablest & most popular Democrats assures me that, however he 
might vote, he wishes from his heart that Gov Hayes might be 
elected. 

Truly thy frd 
Joun G. WurttieR®® 


Parkman’s letter of November 7, 1877, to Hayes was a simple 
note of encouragement. The historian was fifty-four years of age 
and a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard College. In present- 
ing the President with a copy of Count Frontenac and New France 


Whittier letter to Hayes, dated May 10, 1882, endorsing the application of a 
Freedman’s Normal Institute in Tennessee which had applied for financial 
assistance to the Slater Fund. Hayes was president of the trustees of this 
$1,000,000 fund, the income from which was used for the education of freed- 
men (Life, 1, 452). 

39 Another correspondent interested in Southern affairs was Albion W. 
Tourgée (1838-1905), lawyer and novelist, and “carpet-bagger.” On March 7, 
1877, and again on December 8, 1880, Tourgée wrote to Hayes urging the 
appointment of U. S. Solicitor-General Samuel F. Phillips to the Supreme 
Court. Phillips was a Union man of North Carolina who had retired 
from public life during the Civil War. Later, when Tourgée had retired to 
Mayville, New York, he wrote four letters (September 5 and 17 and October 
3 and 24, 1892) asking aid for a Negro who wished to study medicine. 
Tourgée’s best known novels deal bitterly with Reconstruction problems; but 
Hayes, of a socio-religious turn of mind, liked the less-known Murvale East- 
man, Christian Socialist (1890, 1892), which belongs to the genre of the 
Reverend Charles M. Sheldon’s In His Steps (1896) and certain of the works 
of E. P. Roe, whom Tourgée knew personally. On June 15, 1892, Hayes wrote 
in his Diary (v, 92): “Finished reading Tourgee’s Murvale Eastman. It is his 
best book; puts the question of our own time admirably. He has hit the nail 
on the head. More that is good and less that hurts than in any other book 
I have seen on the question.” The chief character is a minister who drives a 
horse-car to support himself and forms a League of Christian Socialists 
to apply the Golden Rule. 
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under Louis XIV, fresh from the press, the author wrote: “Pray 
let me take this opportunity of expressing the gratitude I feel, 
in common with the best part of the American people, for the 
invaluable service you have already rendered the country, and to 
add a most earnest hope for the success of the noble efforts you 
are making in behalf of our truest welfare.” 

While Parkman commended the President, George William 
Curtis and Charles Eliot Norton jumped in to assist him. Fully 
as energetically as any other one man, Curtis, as editor of Harper's 
Weekly, had supported Hayes’s candidacy; and now, at fifty-two 
years of age, he was working incessantly for the establishment of 
a merit system in civil service. He had faith in Hayes’s sincerity of 
purpose in this reform, but he nevertheless appointed himself 
both counselor and persistent adviser to make certain that Hayes 
would neither err nor falter. To treat properly his efforts would 
require a separate article, but two letters are germane to this 
paper. In Boston, Norton, three years Curtis’s junior, was not 
only holding the chair in the history of the fine arts at Harvard 
but was also working for civil service reform. Norton and Curtis 
had been close friends for nearly three decades, since they had 
first met in Paris; and now, in the interest of civil service, they 
joined forces to urge the removal of William A. Simmons and 
Chester A. Arthur from the offices of Collector of Customs at 
Boston and New York, respectively. These posts, and the positions 
under them, had long been, by the unwritten law of senatorial 
courtesy, within the province of the senators to bestow on their 
political favorites. Hayes finally achieved federal control, and 
reforms in civil service became somewhat operative.“ 


To THE PRESIDENT. ASHFIELD, Mass. Juty 22, 1877. 


Sir, 
On his return from Washington last night, Mr. Curtis gave me 
some account of your very interesting conversation with him in 


regard to the measures for the reform of the Civil Service, and 
their probable effect. 


40 I am indebted to Miss Elizabeth G. Norton for permission to print the 
Norton letter, and to the present Mr. George William Curtis for the permis- 
sion to print the Curtis letter. Curtis's letter refers to Hamilton Fish, Secretary 
of State during both terms of Grant’s administration, and to John Marshall 
Harlan, whom Hayes appointed an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
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On one point I venture briefly to address you. 

The naindan resulting from the breaking up of the “machine” 
is not likely to be permanent, and a majority will be found before 
long in support of your policy of reform, B oupene the people 
shall be convinced that the reform is a reality, and that a new 
departure in the political life of the country has really been taken. 
It is not enough that they should be assured of the sincerity of 
the Executive, and of its clear intention & steady purpose; nor 
that they should see that its acts are in the main directed to the 
end of reform, if at the same time they see what—to the common 
judgement,—appear to be manifest inconsistencies in performance. 

Now the most striking possible of apparent inconsistencies; 
and one which would justify the most cynical doubt,—would be 
the leaving the reform to be carried out, in the most important & 
conspicuous places, by agents who are identified with the corrup- 
tion of the old system. 

Your desire (which Mr. Curtis tells me of) to make as few 
removals as possible, your wish, as far as possible, to retain officers 
whose official capacity has been shown, whatever their party 
relations hitherto, will have the sympathy & respect of every right- 
thinking man. But there are cases in which these motives cannot 
be allowed to operate without imperilling the whole cause; and, 
however able officers Collector Arthur, & Collector Simmons 
may be, & however strongly they may be backed, and however 
ready in their protestation of acceptance of your policy, and how- 
ever speedy in compliance with your recent order,—they must 
be removed, not merely because of their bad original training 
and associations, not merely because they have long been identi- 
fied with the “machine” and its worst evils,—have been corrupters 
among the chief corrupters of our political life, until they stand 
in the popular imagination as types of political corruption,— 
but also because to retain them in office would be to weaken 
greatly your own power of good, & because, however unjustly, 
either your sincerity, or your good-sense, would be suspected. 
The people would not understand your motives in retaining men 
whose very readiness to accept your new policy, & to become parti- 
sans of reform, affords only a new proof of their looking at office 
as a personal interest, & clinging to it at the cost of honourable 
reputation. Mankind at large will not believe that the Ethiopian 
can change his skin or the leopard his spots. General Arthur & 
Mr. Simmons stand, & will continue to stand, so long as they are 
in office as representatives to the imagination of the “machine” 
and not of reform; of the selfish and not the patriotic view of 
office; and, were both of them better in the practical carrying out 
of the new system than any other men who could be found, they 
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still ought aot to be retained in office, because of the moral effect 
of their careers & characters in weakening popular confidence 
in the reality of reform. 

I have used these names, because I know something of the 
men. Possibly there are half a dozen other similar characters in 
similar positions. By removing the few conspicuous heads of 
offence, you do more than can be done in any other way to secure 
confidence in reform. There is no need of a “clean sweep” of 
minor officials. There is no proscription for “personal opinion” 
in the removal of men whose conduct haS done so much to de- 
bauch & degrade the political life of the country. 

I am, Sir, with the highest respect, and personal consideration, 

Your obedient Servant 
C. E. Norton 
I wave written this letter without consultation with Mr. Curtis, 
but I shall show it to him before sending it. 


ASHFIELD, Mass. 


22 Jury 1877. 
[To THE PRESIDENT] 


My DEAR SR. 

My friend Professor Norton of Cambridge shows me this letter 
and says that he should not have written it had he seen my ar- 
ticle which he has since read. But he is a man of so wise a view 


and so truly in sympathy with your course that I beg him to 
send it, as reinforcing my position. 


My little visit to Washington was in every way delightful. I 


was only sorry that I had no opportunity of speaking with Mr. 
Evarts about Mr. Fish, who seems to me, upon the whole, the 
most fitting person. I agree with your estimate of General Harlan. 

With great respect 

most truly Yours 

Gerorce WILLIAM CurRTIs. 

Should you chance to see my paper this week, I beg you to 

remember that the articles were written before I saw you. 


Like Curtis and Norton, William Cullen Bryant was eager for 
civil service reform. He was eighty-two years of age at the time 
of the election, but he still voiced some of the policies of the 
New York Evening Post. In the Hayes-Tilden campaign he was 
rather more satisfied with the Republican than with the Demo- 
cratic Party, but he looked upon Tilden as the abler executive. 
John Bigelow, editorial writer on the Evening Post, and Parke 
Godwin, Bryant’s son-in-law and editor-in-chief after the death 
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of Bryant, were personally for Tilden; but Isaac Henderson, who 
owned a large block of stock in the newspaper, and Bryant him- 
self, at least officially, turned to Hayes; as a result, the Evening 
Post was for Hayes. On August 28, 1876, Bryant wrote from 
Cummington, Massachusetts, to J. C. Derby, saying that Tilden 
was “the most of a statesman, the soundest and most enlarged in 
opinion, and I think of the finest character”; but of the two 
parties, he felt that the Republican was the more likely to carry 
out the pledge of sound money, and Tilden had not pledged 
himself to thorough civil service reform.*! In general he was 
inclined to the Republican Party, but he never said for whom 
he voted at the election. 


vil 


In the leisure of the fifth year of his retirement from the Presi- 
dency, Hayes wrote to Oliver Wendell Holmes, as he had written 
to other authors, expressing the pleasure he had received from 
the Autocrat’s writings. Holmes replied in the letter which fol- 
lows.*? He himself was three years retired from the chair of 
Anatomy at the Harvard Medical School, but he was still writing 
for The Atlantic Monthly, to which Lowell had drawn him 
twenty-eight years before. 


296, BEACON STREET. 
Boston 
Nov. 26TH 1885 
My DEAR Sir, 
Your kind letter gives me great pleasure and I consider it a 
great honor that you should have taken the trouble to tell me 
that my writings have given you pleasure. I remember your visit 
to Boston as a most agreeable and welcome one to our citizens 
and to myself in particular. You are remembered with respect 
and esteem all over the country, and a kind word from you is not 
easily to be forgotten. 


41 For the letter see John Bigelow, William Cullen Bryant (Boston, 1890), 
246-249. See also Allan Nevins, The Evening Post: A Century of Journalism 
(New York, 1922), 400-405. The Hayes Memorial Library has one unpublished 
letter by Bryant to Hayes; dated March g, 1878, it pertains to their interest 
in small library buildings. 

42 Printed by the kind permission of Mr. Edward J. Holmes. 
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You are good enough to say that you would like to have me 
n “The Portfolio” again. I have done so, as you will see by 
January number of The Atlantic Monthly. You will see also 

that I have a good excuse in not doing more work for pea ns 
in the demands made upon my time by the unknown friends 
who keep me always busy. It is a great gratification to me to 
receive a letter like yours, and I sit down gladly to answer it,— 
and I wish I could express my sense of your thoughtful attention 
in writing it more satisfactorily than in these few words. I have 
found encouragement in letters from those of whom I knew 
nothing but that they read my books lovingly, but when cordial 
words come from one so eminent, so honored as yourself they 
seem like a draught from the fountain of youth, and make me 


feel as if a score of years had dropped off me like the bark of a 
buttonwood. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Most truly and respectfully Yours 
OLIveR WENDELL HOLMEs. 


The “visit to Boston” which Holmes recalled in the letter is 
memorable as the occasion for the reading of one of his best 
after-dinner poems, “To R. B. H.” Holmes was in thorough sym- 
pathy with the President's policies of reconciliation. Two months 
previously, in a letter written on April 11 to Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, he had recorded his distress on hearing “whether in prose 
or verse, of the wretchedness of a sister State,” and had asserted 
that “at last we may hope that the dawn is showing itself,” for 
“President Hayes means to do justice,” and under his policy 
we may see whether “your people, left to themselves, can right 
the wrongs under which they are groaning.” ** So when Holmes 
settled down to the task of writing the poem he was to read on 
July 26, 1877, in honor of Hayes, he pondered: “How to address” 
the President? The Indian “Great Father” was incongruous, and 
European titles of royalty were equally out of place. The people 
had voted for Hayes believing him “honest, truthful, brave,” 
and they had found him to be all three, with more of braveness 
than they had dared to hope. Looking beyond the aims of Stal- 
warts in the East, silver men of the West, and Southern section- 
alists, to the fundamental need of the whole nation, Holmes, like 


43 John T. Morse, editor, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (2 
volumes, Boston, 1899), I, 312-313. 
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Hayes, recognized it in reunion after the War—in the sweeping 
up of antagonism, in the lifting of federal military supervision in 
Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina. Hayes had started on 
this path, and Holmes did his best to catch the spirit of the 
Administration in a couplet: 


All voices greet you in one broad acclaim, 
Healer of Strife! Has earth a nobler name? 
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Irving Babbitt: Man and Teacher. Edited by Frederick Manches- 
ter and Odell Shepard. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1941. 
Pp. xiii, 357. $3.00.) 


Spanish Character and Other Essays. By Irving Babbitt. With a 
Bibliography of his Publications and an Index to his Collected 
Works. Edited by Frederick Manchester, Rachel Giese, and 
William F. Giese. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1940. 
Pp. x, 361. $2.50. 


I 


The tributes to Babbitt from forty of his students and associ- 
ates do not compose a very rewarding type of book. Centering 
as they do on memories of his personality and conversation, they 
inevitably traverse the same ground again and again. You begin 
keeping score on how many of them compare Babbitt with Dr. 
Johnson; and you are sorry that Boswell’s gifts have been so 
rare. But the fullness of testimony leaves you in no doubt as to 
the quality of the teacher, for as T. S. Eliot says here, no one 
who “was ever deeply impressed by Babbitt, can ever speak of 
him with that mild tenderness one feels towards something one 
has outgrown.” 

In the face of the solidity of Babbitt’s contribution to the 
criticism of ideas, you tend to forget now that his first book, 
Literature and the American College, was not published until 
he was past forty; and it is well to recall that the narrow con- 
ception of “productive scholarship” which is still so damaging 
to the development of the humanities was arrayed to the full 
against him. As Paul Elmer More says, weighing his words with 
care, this “very great teacher, perhaps even the greatest this 
country has ever produced ...had to force his way up against 
resistance and through protracted depreciation. There was a mo- 
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ment in his mid-career when it was even touch and go whether 
he would not be dropped altogether.” 

The chief value of this volume of appreciation—which notably 
does not come from Harvard—lies in the scattered materials it 
furnishes for the assessment that is still to be made of Babbitt’s 
place in our intellectual history. One striking feature that is cor- 
roborated by all those who knew him longest is the extraordi- 
narily early age at which his mature position took shape. William 
Giese remembers how Babbitt was deeply immersed in Buddhism 
while still an undergraduate. Frank Jewett Mather, whose inti- 
macy dated from Babbitt’s late twenties, observes that the human- 
ist’s doctrine was then already militant, and adds the useful 
particular that the immediate forces conditioning that doctrine 
were the writings of Arnold and the strong personal influence 
of Charles Eliot Norton. Emerson also played an important if 
elusive role in teaching Babbitt how to enunciate such startling 
maxims as “The function of books is to teach us to despise them,” 
and how to become Man Thinking. Norman Foerster, in suggest- 
ing Babbitt’s relation to the American background, finds in him 
“the intuitive flexibility of an Emerson” combined with “the 
logical firmness of a Jonathan Edwards.” 

The two most comprehensive essays are those by George Roy 
Elliott and Paul Elmer More. Elliott gives the most rounded 
intellectual portrait. He has been able to evoke Babbitt’s acrid 
humor no less than his vigor. He is also amused at his excesses— 
though it remained for another contributor, who attended Bab- 
bitt’s lectures in Paris, to overhear the exact note of French 
incomprehension: “Mais que diable veut-il dire par ce ‘inner 
check’?” Elliott has remembered such a significant statement 
from Babbitt’s later years as “I have had to live at a time when 
all the ideas which I know to be most vital for man have more 
and more declined.” His skill in definition has enabled him to 
characterize Babbitt’s career as “a restless campaign against 
American restlessness.” But More alone undertook any fresh 
evaluation of Babbitt’s work. Agreeing with many others that 
Babbitt was much more effective as a talker than as a writer, he 
put his finger on a central defect in his style. It was the defect of 
a mind every aspect of whose system was so clear to it that instead 
of finishing one link in an argument and proceeding to the 
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next, it would tend to crowd its “whole thesis, at least implicitly, 
into each single paragaph,” with the result that any of his books, 
“despite the inexhaustible variety of his illustrations, gives the 
impression of endless repetition.” More’s most penetrating pages 
are those in which he analyzes why Babbitt felt it a prime neces- 
sity to rehabilitate the thought of the Orient for Western civiliza- 
tion, and why, unlike More himself, Babbitt found his deepest 
kinship in Buddha's denial “of anything corresponding to Grace, 
in his insistence on the complete moral responsibility of the in- 
dividual.” 

Odell Shepard never will forget the somber conviction with 
which Babbitt once told him that he believed the modern world 
to be “treading very near the edge of sudden disaster.” But 
among all this group of admirers, only Brooks Otis departs 
from academic assurance far enough to examine the relation 
of Babbitt’s thought to the American world since 1930. Most of 
the others seem satisfied with Babbitt’s version of the saving 
remnant, with his challenge to his fellow humanists that “if the 
best men want to rescue themselves they will have to come to- 
gether, support each other, preach a gospel.” Otis knows that 
the analogy with Edwards holds, not merely in Babbitt’s courage 
before the grimmest facts and in his cutting through the easy 
optimistic solutions “of lesser and more comfortable men,” but 
likewise in that both thinkers “were contending for a faith with- 
out a future.” Otis finds the “atomic individualism” of the new 
humanism “very frail in the chaos of immense social forces.” 
He recognizes that much of Babbitt’s political thinking was 
reactionary. But he also knows that Babbitt was attacking the 
right things, that in laying bare the weaknesses of romanticism 
he has shown us the falseness of any anti-social aesthetic, that he 
has warned us, as strongly as anyone could, against the disasters 
of being either sheltered academics or shallow liberals. 


II 


The fourteen essays now collected together under the title 
Spanish Character range from 1898 to 1932, and so span virtually 
the whole of their writer’s career. The editors have also provided 
a very useful subject index to his collected works, which runs 
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to nearly a hundred pages. The essays group around the familiar 
centers of his other books. Four of them deal with French 'litera- 
ture, with Pascal, with Racine and the anti-romantic reaction, 
with the bicentenary of Diderot, with George Sand and Flaubert. 
Two are concerned with interpreting India to the West. An ex- 
tended review of Stuart Sherman’s book on Arnold gave Babbitt 
the opportunity to make his fullest statement of the relation of 
his own thought to that source. In another characteristic piece, 
“Are the English Critical?” he answered a gusty “No” while bear- 
ing down upon the superficial amenities of Saintsbury’s history, 
at that time (1912) a bible to most professors of literature. 

A more significant title-essay, instead of the early one contain- 
ing the impressions he had absorbed during several months’ 
walking through Spain, would have been the latest he wrote, his 
address to the American Academy of Arts and Letters in the 
autumn of 1932, “The Problem of Style in a Democracy.” This 
raises, as do those on “Humanist and Specialist” (1926) and 
“President Eliot and American Education” (1929), many of the 
crucial questions that still face us. They add nothing to what 
Babbitt had already said elsewhere; but they remind us of 
many things which our educators now again like to slur over. 
Babbitt insisted on re-examining what was involved by President 
Eliot’s substitution for the traditional training for culture and 
character of—in Eliot’s own phrase—“training for service and 
power.” Babbitt found Eliot so lacking in any capacity to under- 
stat] evil as not even to perceive how his phrase could boil down 
to what European countries had long remarked, how “we are 
altruistic in our feelings about ourselves and imperialistic in our 
practice.” When he was writing about Arnold, in 1917, Babbitt 
noted that “democracy is now going forth on a crusade against 
imperialism.” But he profoundly distrusted the bases of Wilson- 
ian idealism, and thought that our miscellaneous expansiveness 
could easily become engulfed in the direct opposite of true 
democracy, the lust for world domination. 

Against that danger Babbitt posed, as always, the aristocratic 
principle, the discipline of the mind and of the will. About all 
that he had to say for what I would hold to be the chief strength 
in our American tradition was that “the cult of the common 
man that the equalitarian democrat encourages, is hard to distin- 
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guish from commonness.” To any statement that the best bul- 
wark against imperialism consists in the continual extension 
of our democracy through the socialization of our resources, 
he would have turned a deaf ear, or rather, he would have charged 
in full belligerence. But no matter how inadequate the whole 
drift of a book like Democracy and Leadership may seem to our 
social complexity, or how frequently Babbitt’s lack of sympathy 
for our common life may seem to play into the hands of those 
who would damn democracy as wasteful and undisciplined, his 
words always bring us back to the phrase from Arnold he liked 
to quote: “the imperious lonely thinking power.” He demon- 
strated in his own practice the cardinal importance for any 
civilization of a man’s retaining his hold “on the truths of the 
inner life.” In a period of prophets and confessors he refused to 
be either. He fulfilled the function of the critic, bleak though his 
isolation often was. 


F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 
Harvard University. 


North Carolina, the Old North State and the New. Volumes I and 
Il. By Archibald Henderson. (Chicago: The Lewis Publishing 
Company. 1941. Pp. 654 and 833. $35, for the five-volume set.) 


This history of North Carolina in five volumes, the last three 
containing biographical sketches, was sold by subscription and is 
already out of print. To the author of the first two volumes, Arch- 
ibald Henderson himself, we owe the unusual privilege of re- 
viewing a new book that is not for sale. Dr. Henderson regards 
New England as the nearest thing to North Carolina this side of 
Mason and Dixon's Line; and this reviewer is only too happy to 
respond. For, apart from his admiration for the author (whom 
he regards as the Einstein of Chapel Hill, the Herodotus of 
North Carolina, and the Boswell of George Bernard Shaw), he 
has numerous points of connection with North Carolina. 

Suppose we start with the Volume I frontispiece, a handsome 
portrait of General John Steele. The reviewer's great-grand father, 
Nathaniel Morison, migrated from Peterborough, New Hamp- 
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shire, to Fayetteville, North Carolina, in 1802, and there pros- 
pered as a carriage-builder. For reasons of health he returned to 
his old home in 1807, and four years later invited a former 
employee, John H. Steele of Fayetteville, to try his luck in New 
Hampshire. Mr. Steele employed his talents in Peterborough to 
such good purpose that he became an independent manufacturer 
within a few years, and in 1844 was elected governor of New 
Hampshire. Another great name in North Carolina history is 
that of the French Hugenot family, Gaston. A scion of that family, 
William Gaston, came to Boston in 1844, and thirty years later 
was elected Governor of Massachusetts; now one of his partners, 
Leverett Saltonstall, late of the firm of Gaston, Snow, and Salton- 
stall, is Governor of Massachusetts. It seems abundantly clear 
that, so far as North Carolina and New England are concerned, 
carpet-bagging is a two-way affair, of mutual advantage. 

Relations between the two provinces have not always been 
so pleasant. As far back as 1663 there was that “scandalous writ- 
ing” left posted at the mouth of Cape Fear River “by those New- 
England-men that left Cattel with the Indians there, the Contents 
whereof tended ...to the disparagement of the land.” When 
Lady Dorothy Cecil left a legacy to President Chauncy of Har- 
vard College, “hoping that they will improve it, to further the 
conversion of the Indians,” the good president, for want of invest- 
ment opportunities at home, laid out £30 of this bounty in an 
“adventure to Cape Fere,” which he never saw again. One would 
wish that Dr. Henderson could have thrown some light on this 
obscure cattle-raising enterprise of the New Englanders. The 
published records of the Suffolk County Court in the 1670's" 
contain documents showing that a lively trade was then going on 
between Boston and Albermarle Sound. 

Leaping into the next century, we find a superficial resemblance 
between the Regulation movement in North Carolina (of which 
Dr. Henderson gives a new and extended account) and Shays’s 
Rebellion in Massachusetts. We find that in the remarkable prog- 
ress in education made by North Carolina immediately after the 
Revolution, her new secondary schools, with their quaint “repub- 
lican” names such as Liberty Hall, Zion-Parnassus, and Clio’s 


1 Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxix and xxx. 
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Nursery, were staffed in part by Yankee schoolmasters. Dr. Hen- 
derson’s chapter on the cultural development of the Old North 
State at this period is an important positive contribution to the 
story of American civilization; and the early spurt of water-power 
manufacturing, later abandoned to “King Cotton,” is suggestive 
and significant. 

Yet, after all, personal relations are the core of human society. 
As respects New England and North Carolina, personal relations 
were naturally strongest at the top, between shipmasters, mer- 
chants, and other gentlemen who were able to travel. As early 
as 1737, the better sort of planters in North Carolina began send- 
ing their sons to Harvard and Yale. The manuscript faculty rec- 
ords of Harvard College in 1755 contain the interesting admission 
that George Pollock of North Carolina—probably a grandson of 
Governor Thomas Pollock of Chowan—had been placed too low 
in the student order of precedence: 


for that, We had not then been inform’d of the State & Condi- 
tion of his Family, He coming to us from a distant Province viz. 
N. Carolina; But being now satisfied, that in Regard to his said 
Family, He ought to have a Place in his Class, superiour to what 
We then assign’d him. Therefore Voted. That he hold the Sixth 
place in said Class, viz. immediately after Wentworth. 


And as the first four were named Foxcroft, Danforth, Hutchinson, 
and Oliver, sixth place in this class was quite a concession. Young 
Pollock failed to take his degree; but William Hooper two years 
after him, eighth in the Class of 1760 and immediately below 
John Lowell, went to North Carolina and signed the Declaration 
of Independence for that state. 

At the turn of the century there was close friendship and alli- 
ance between the Federalists of the two sections. Such names 
as Judge Iredell and William R. Davie were as familiar in the 
“right sort” of New England households as those of Chief Justice 
Marshall and John Jay. Among those intersectional friendships 
may be mentioned that of the author’s ancestor, Archibald Hen- 
derson, famous for his protest against Jefferson’s attack on the 
Judiciary, and the reviewer's ancestor, Harrison Gray Otis. The 
New England and the North Carolina Federalists, one may say, 
saw through Virginia eye-to-eye. They hoped to line up both sec- 
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tions against the Jeffersonian democracy that was undermining 
their privileges at home and betraying their interests abroad; to 
form a truly national party that would return to the common- 
sense Whig tradition, and wean the people away from crackpot 
theories and sentimental Gallomania that turned their Eng- 
lish stomachs. Possibly the effort was hopeless. Perhaps these 
native aristocrats simply did not have it in them to lead. Yet, 
democracy then preferred gentlemen as leaders, men such as El- 
bridge Gerry and Nathaniel Macon. Jeffersonian democracy was 
perhaps closer to the American tradition, and a better signpost 
for the future; but a historian may still feel nostalgia for that 
noble old party, and indulge in dreams of what might have been 
accomplished for good, and what evil of sectional hatred and 
civil conflict might have been averted, if the Federalists of New 
England and the Carolinas had succeeded in joining both ends 
against the middle. 


S. E. Morison. 
Harvard University. 


A Venture in Remembrance. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1941. Pp. x, 319. $2.50.) 


In the midst of his own biography, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, who 
has done so many brilliant portraits of Bostonians, raises a deplor- 
ing eyebrow at efforts of novelists to depict the Boston scene. Mr. 
Howe tells us that these novelists “have managed to give the 
impression that the place is populated to a prevailing extent by 
shabby characters leading shabby lives, outwardly respectable but 
inwardly. ill-conditioned.” And to this he adds, “I wonder if I 
should have contributed to this impression if I had ever written 
a novel myself.” 

This reviewer's answer is that Mr. Howe would have. As biog- 
rapher and essayist and poet, Mr. Howe has not been obliged to 
struggle with fictional characters, or to learn in building them 
that the people in the pages of fiction are almost of necessity mal- 
adjusted creatures facing inward and outward conflicts. For this 
very reason Mr. Howe’s autobiography, A Venture in Remem- 
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brance, would make a very bad novel indeed, although it is a 
delightfully gay and informal personal record. Being simple un- 
frustrated fact, every page of it gives a documented lie to Mr. 
Howe's Boston of fiction. It shows that there are a great many 
persons in Boston who lead, in spite of what he sometimes implies 
is to an outlander a restricted atmosphere, both inwardly and 
outwardly respectable lives, and furthermore exceedingly useful 
ones. Mr. Howe is in a position to discuss all of this intelligently 
because he was not born and bred a Bostonian but is in that even 
more loyal category—an adopted citizen. There could not be a 
better informed, a more tolerant or amusing, guide than Mr. 
Howe as he takes his readers through the offices of the old Youth’s 
Companion, into the sanctum of The Atlantic Monthly, across 
the Charles for a meeting of the Board of Overseers, then perhaps 
up Beacon Street to the shady silence of the Boston Athenaeum, 
or over the Common to the Tavern Club. 

He gives us a picture of all these places and of a great many of 
their people and with this as his background he blocks out what 
may be termed, in the language of today, a “blueprint” of his 
own existence, of a life which is singularly happy and singularly 
removed from strife. It is the picture of a distinguished man of 
letters and of a kindly liberal, active in his own world. But some- 
how his own world seems only to have touched the borders of the 
chaotic present. This gives Mr. Howe's book a wistful charm, a 
sense of the day which is long past, although it was only yester- 
day—particularly when we pick up the morning papers. 

Joun P. MarQuanp. 
New York City. 


Yankee Stargazer: The Life of Nathaniel Bowditch. By Robert 
Elton Berry. (New York: Whittlesey House. 1941. Pp. xii, 234. 
$2.50.) 


It seems strange that a man like Nathaniel Bowditch, distin- 
guished alike in the old world and the new, should never have 
had an adequate biography. There were eulogies and memoirs of 
thirty or forty pages, but no one had sat down to appraise the 
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service to humanity of the man who put the science of navigation 
on a new basis so correctly that his work has not been superseded 
in a hundred and forty years. 

Mr. Berry has done the best job so far. He gives an excellent 
account of Bowditch’s environment and rather wonderful self- 
education. He shows him steadily climbing the ladder to practical 
success aS supercargo, captain, and merchant, while he did not 
neglect his heart’s desire to achieve success in the field of science. 
He rose to the head of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company and became a fellow of Harvard College, but his real 
ideal was to be the translator and corrector of the Méchanique 
Céleste of Laplace, which implied the mastery of all that was 
then known of astronomy. It is in the appraisal of this intellectual 
life that Mr. Berry fails if anywhere; here, one even wonders if 
he really knows what a lunar observation is. But taken all in all, 
it is an interesting book and adds to our knowledge of Bowditch. 

The paragraph on Dr. Bowditch’s political activities assumes 
altogether too much. The Federalists had good reason to expect 
that Jefferson would try to wipe them out, and he did (124). 
Later statements (146) show that Mr. Berry accepts Dr. Bentley 
as an impartial narrator, instead of the virulent Jeffersonian prop- 
agandist which he was. Why criticise Dr. Bowditch for acting as 
he believed wise (147) and trying to lead his people instead of 
just running a little ahead of the mob like a modern “rabble 
rouser”? The people learned too late that the Jeffersonian politics 
spelt ruin for Salem. 

If a Salemite wished to be carping, he would say “No one ever 
went down to Boston.” You go down East in New England. Bow- 
ditch never spoke of the Derby Wharf. It was Mr. Derby’s Wharf. 
Mr. Berry’s style is usually clear and restrained, but why such a 
title as. Yankee Stargazer, which will prevent any admirer of 
Bowditch roaming through a bookstore from even picking it up. 
It sounds more like a smart publisher’s title than an author's, 
but it isn’t smart. 


James Dunc, ‘LIPS. 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. 
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Founding Fathers: Men Who Shaped Our Tradition. By Kenneth 
Umbreit. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1941. Pp. xviii, 
344. $3.50.) 

The Ground We Stand On: Some Examples from the History of a 
Political Creed. By John Dos Passos. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1941. Pp. x, 420. $3.50.) 


Forerunners of Freedom: The Re-Creation of the American 
Spirit. By Jerome Nathanson. (Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Public Affairs. 1941. Pp. vi, 177. $2.00, paper; $2.50, 
cloth.) 


The shadow of the present world conflict falls across the pages 
of many of the books currently appearing. The meaning of democ- 
racy is much in the minds of men as they turn to its defense, 
and efforts to discover new understanding and new sources of 
inspiration in old ideas prove stimulating to creative impulse. 
Consciously or unconsciously, hope of sustaining and strengthen- 
ing national morale is directing this interest. 

These three books are answers to current anxious questions. 
Their authors have found them in the lives and thoughts of vari- 
ous creative spirits in American history. Umbreit and Dos Passos 
have examined the personalities and experiences of certain of 
the “founding fathers,” Nathanson the words of four philoso- 
phers. Umbreit acknowledges no more than a desire to discover 
the truth about these builders, “to try to find out what made them 
tick” (vii). Dos Passos expresses a deeper concern. “We need to 
look into [the] world picture [out of which came self-government] 
to see how it has changed with the years and whether enough 
of its brilliance is left to outshine the dazzling hopes which are 
at present leading millions to conquest and destruction in 
Europe” (11). Nathanson seeks the answer to the question “Can 
Freedom survive?” 

Umbreit’s book is the work of a historical scholar with a flair 
for popularizing biography and drawing clever character sketches. 
Skillful strokes make intriguing protraits of Jefferson, John 
Adams, Hancock, Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, and George 
Washington. His view of Jefferson is the most novel. He is in- 
trigued by Jefferson’s legal philosophy and his worship of the 
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common law, but he is also struck by the contradictions of his 
character, his frequent lack of success, his ruthless opportunism, 
his tendency to indirection,-and the hatreds which made him an 
accomplished assassin of character. One gets the impression that 
Jefferson is somewhat the villain of the piece. Hancock is dis- 
played as an astute, self-seeking politician whose vanity made 
it possible for clever men to use him. John Adams appears as 
usual. Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry are master politicians, 
and the latter is more kindly treated than usual of late, because 
the author thinks him the victim of Jefferson's talent for “the 
assassination of reputation.” The hero is Washington, without 
whom “there would never have been a United States.” Umbreit 
thinks of him as one of the “fierce men” in history, like William 
the Conqueror, with a talent for organization and money-making. 
Thus these six men are portrayed with a wealth of detail illumi- 
nating the complexities of their characters. 

Dos Passos is a novelist who approaches his task with more 
imagination. He wants “to counter the deathdealing illusions of 
Europe with practical schemes for applying the self governing 
habit more fully to our disorganized social structure.” This we 
can do, he believes, if we have the will; and to strengthen this 
will by arousing desire for this end he searches the past to find 
inspiration. He discovers it in two sources in “the country gentle- 
man republicanism” and “the roundhead townspeople and pro- 
testant sects” uf the seventeenth century. The nature of these 
influences he describes brilliantly by telling the life story of Roger 
Williams, who planted the ideas of commonwealth and toleration 
in America. In a section of his book which he entitles “On the 
White Porch of the Republic,” he gives three brief sketches of 
Franklin, Sam Adams, and Jefferson. The first of these, whom he 
links with Daniel Defoe, illustrates “the practical aspirations of 
English men of business” which were to find such opportunity in 
the boundless resources of America. Sam Adams was the organizer 
for democratic action against the aristocratic authority which 
Dos Passos personalizes in the shape of Governor Hutchinson. 
Jefferson is the philosopher and architect who built a “portico 
facing the wilderness.” He desired both a house and a republic 
“where a free man could live in a society of equals.” From these 
brief sketches he turns to a much longer one, in different style, 
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almost at times in slang, describing Joel Barlow, who represents 
the desire of the new America to spread the gospel of its liberty 
and equality to darkened Europe. As a brief conclusion comes 
the clash between Hugh Henry Brackenridge and Alexander 
Hamilton in the Whiskey Rebellion, wherein both showed that 
there had been “engrained into their behavior the minimum of 
personal restraint needed to keep the fabric of a self governing 
society unbroken.” Dos Passos thus finds in these episodes the 
answer to his question. If the people of the United States with 
these traditions can keep “the fabric of a self governing republic 
unbroken at home, we are in no danger from the attacks of the 
slave states of Europe and Asia.” 

The third book is a thoughtful and well-written doctoral dis- 
sertation in philosophy, much of it couched in technical jargon. 
In the thought of Emerson, Whitman, William James, an? John 
Dewey the author traces the growth of the democratic hope and 
examines the prospect of its survival. The thought of each man 
is set forth against the background of the forces at work among 
the people as these philosophers formulated their ideas. Emerson 
and Whitman gave exalted substance to the American dream 
in the great creed of self reliance in a healthy, classless society. 
But even in Whitman’s day there was doubt whether this ideal, 
this freedom, could survive. So it was necessary for some formula 
of survival to be provided. William James came forth with a 
new mental viewpoint to make behavior adaptable. He broke 
away from the confines of absolutistic thinking and introduced 
freeing concepts of pragmatism. Truth is that which can be veri- 
fied by experiment, not static tables of a law delivered on Mt. 
Sinai. Having thus broken down barriers to adjustment, James 
paved the way for Dewey, who taught that the salvation of free- 
dom was the education of the American people in the ways of 
continual reconstruction of society to preserve it. Reality was 
“constantly in flux, in process.” If the people could develop 
habits of “social planning compatible with a developing free- 
dom,” freedom might then survive. The question unanswered 
is: Can the mental habits of James and Dewey be engrafted upon 
the nervous system of the American people quickly enough? 

These three books illustrate with fresh and stimulating expres- 
sion the real nature and possibilities of the American, and by 
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showing some of his behavior patterns and achievements, seek to 
inspire hope and to contribute to the morale of a people at war 
for their faith. 


Roy F. NicHoLs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Thomas Bird Mosher of Portland, Maine. [By Annie Harmon 
Matthews and Edward F. Stevens.}] (Portland: The Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press. 1941. Pp. vi, 30. $1.75; out of print.) 


Many persons may recall early and perhaps impecunious days 
when their interest in good literature finely printed began or was 
stimulated by the purchase of “Mosher Books.” Mr. Newton once 
expressed the opinion that American printers were as much in- 
debted to Mosher as to William Morris. While this cannot be 
accepted as sound judgment, it is fair to say that Mosher’s books, 
reprinted chiefly from non-copyrighted works, were marked by 
simplicity and good taste, but that with a few exceptions they 
were neither distinguished nor marred by attempts at typographi- 
cal originality. Their inspiration, in fact, came from the Chis- 
wick Press, and Mosher himself appears to have thought that the 
local printer who worked under his direction achieved results 
not inferior tu the productions of the Whittinghams. That the 
greater number of his publications were little more than bro- 
chures or booklets, Mosher would not have denied. On this point, 
however, he might have explained that to produce in small edi- 
tions well-printed books of larger size would have brought the 
cost to his public above their ability to pay. 

Neither Mrs. Matthews’ sympathetic account of Mosher’s pub- 
lishing business nor the sketch supplied by Mr. Stevens gives 
more than a meager account of his life, but perhaps more should 
not have been expected in the small compass of this book. We 
note, however, that Mosher was the son of a Yankee shipmaster, 
and that his youth, after brief schooling, was spent with his father 
at sea. 


CuHarwes E. GoopsPEzep. 
Boston. 
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Secret History of the American Revolution: An Account of the 
Conspiracies of Benedict Arnold and Numerous Others.... 
By Carl Van Doren. (New York: The Viking Press. 1941. Pp. 
xvi, 534- $3-75-) 


Gentlemanly rebels, opportunistic Congressmen, class-haters, 
ruffianly loyalists (sorry, Oliver Wiswell!), poet-spies, false wit- 
nesses, Parliamentary placemen, slanderers, dupes, double-dealers, 
noble lords, codes, secret inks—arrange in chronological order and 
you have the underworld of war. Mr. Van Doren has had the 
enviable privilege of working though the secret service documents 
among the headquarters papers of Sir Henry Clinton, in the 
William L. Clements Library. This book is the result. 

It is the record of a series of episodes tied together only by the 
persistent British attempt to play on the vanity or titillate the 
pocket-nerves of American revolutionaries, high and low. The 
story cannot be told as a simple narrative because “There is sel- 
dom any simple truth in treason.” (143) 

Most interesting is the new material on Arnold's treachery, 
which exposes a mass of information on the secret service negotia- 
tions, not previously published. The inclusion of the Arnold- 
André correspondence and of Clinton’s narrative (written in 
1780) is of great value. Some exposition of the fact that the Revo- 
lution in Pennsylvania took on something of the color of a class 
war would have helped to explain the antipathy of Philadelphia 
Whigs toward Arnold. From the facts of Arnold’s relations with 
alleged Philadelphia Tories, this reviewer suspects that a rather 
venomous display of class-hate was the immediate cause of Ar- 
nold’s inexcusable fall from grace. The Pennsylvania Whig atti- 
tude came closer to persecution than prosecution of Arnold, at a 
time when he had ceriainly been indiscreet, but not traitorous— 
yet. Arnold then went over to the British on his own initiative. He 
was not seduced but chose treason in cold blood, with full free- 
dom of will. Of Arnold's apologia that he was moved by scruples 
over the Declaration of Independence and the French Alliance, 
it is demonstrated that he made no protest against these things 
before he resolved to sell himself, in May, 1779. 

Arnold seems to have been a habitual liar. He lied to his fellow 
officers, he lied to the general public about his conversion to 
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loyalism, he lied to the British commissioners who were sifting 
his claims for indemnification of losses. Washington’s famous state- 
ment of Arnold's character, “He wants feeling!” is supported by 
a previously unpublished letter to Clinton (who was very fond of 
André), written only thirteen days after André’s execution, hag- 
gling over the bribe. 

But the book is not all Arnold; he was merely the biggest fish 
netted. Franklin, Schuyler, Israel Putnam, and many others were 
approached. One British memorandist thought Washington's 
anger at Arnold was due to Arnold’s having got into the British 
bribe-chest before him! It is with something of relief that one 
notes the absence of any connection between the Conway Cabal 
and the British headquarters; the cabalists were military politi- 
cians, not traitors. But Gates was somewhat obscurely involved 
in a scheme to ransom the Burgoyne army, although the deal did 
not come off. Charles Lee, according to the author, was not trea- 
sonable but looked on the war as a political squabble which could 
best be settled by compromise. It is well to remember that this 
conclusion is based on the absence of treasonable correspondence 
in the secret service files. Lee may well have had an oral under- 
standing. His conduct at Monmouth seems hard to explain on the 
ground of lack of enthusiasm. Psychiatry or espionage seem to 
offer better explanations. Mr. Van Doren in conclusion says of 
the loyalists, “There was only one essential quality in which the 
loyalists surpassed the patriots. That quality was conservatism.” 
And of the tempted patriots, “The wonder is—as Washington 
understood—not that some of them were false but that most of 
them were true to the ragged colours of a perilous cause” (434- 
435)- 

Facsimiles of documents and contemporary portraits make the 
work attractive and credible. The map of the Arnold-André 
country (facing page 283) has a number of place-names which 
are illegible. The author refers frequently to Thomas Jones's 
contemporary history, although he does not appear to have used 
the work usually attributed to Charles Stedman, which might 
have been useful to him as a sampling of loyalist opinion and 
apologetics. Contrary to the lengthy subtitle, this is probably not 
the first time the Clinton secret service papers have been used. Mr. 
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Bellamy Partridge in his Sir Billy Howe (1932) used material 
presumably in this collection to explain why Clinton and Bur- 
goyne never joined. 

Not all of Secret History is new, but very much of it is, and the 
study is one of the most important contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the period of the Revolution. 


Saint Louis University. M Sea 


Benjamin Franklin's Experiments: A New Edition of Franklin’s 
Experiments and Observations on Electricity. Edited, with a 
critical and historical introduction, by I. Bernard Cohen. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xxviii, 453. $4.00.) 


It is no exaggeration to say that we are now in the process of 
resurrecting Franklin, not as each generation habitually retouches 
the stiff old family portraits in the hall of our founding fathers, 
but in a manner close to the exciting experience of rediscovery. 
Of course, the impish figure of Franklin has been peculiarly re- 
sistant to embalming, but often we find it hard to treat with due 
deference and adequate undestanding this most vital, accessible, 
and utterly charming member, the Mercury—or the Dionysius, 
perhaps—of our national pantheon. 

Just a short time ago Mr. Carl Van Doren gave us, in his 
closely-packed work of nearly eight hundred pages, a sober and 
resolute portrait of Franklin, in which it was easy to discern 
the true greatness, as statesman and diplomat and reformer, that 
lay behind the jovial exterior of village contriver and cracker- 
box sage. Yet even in Mr. Van Doren’s book one facet of Frank- 
lin’s complex character was, if not missing, at least only dimly 
portrayed: this was Franklin the man of science. It is to an under- 
standing of this side of Franklin that Mr. I. Bernard Cohen of 
Harvard has just made a double contribution of great value. A 
trained historian of science, Mr. Cohen has prepared a critical 
edition of Franklin’s classic Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity, and prefaced it with the first competent appraisal of 
Franklin as a scientist. The significance of Mr. Cohen's editorial 
performance can be appreciated when the reader discovers that 
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this is the first edition to appear since 1774, and that furthermore 
it is the first American edition of one of our greatest scientific 
classics. 

Why has this book been so long overlooked? What accounts 
for this almost criminal neglect? Why, in a word, has Frank- 
lin, who was considered in his day the peer of the great Euro- 
pean scientists in a century of great achievement, descended 
in popular opinion to the level of a fertile contriver of household 
appliances? The answers are not far to seek. For one thing, the 
classics of the history of science have in all countries suffered an 
editorial neglect not inflicted upon other areas of intellectual 
history. For another, as Mr. Cohen is at pains to point out, the 
form in which Franklin’s results were published, that is, as a 
series of letters to his London correspondent, Peter Collinson, 
has obscured their great importance. Later writers seem to have 
been unaware that a collection of letters was, in the eighteenth 
century, a valid and not uncommon means of scientific communi- 
cation, and hence some have even gone so far as to deny that 
Franklin ever wrote a book on science. 

Wherein precisely lie Franklin’s claims to scientific eminence? 
Like that of other eighteenth-century virtuosi his curiosity ranged 
wide into many far corners of Natural Philosophy, but his last- 
ing achievements were in the field of electricity, where he made 
a number of fundamental discoveries and where he fused his 
own discoveries and those of his predecessors into a coherent 
science. His theory of a single electrical fluid, together with his 
picturesque and vivid terminology, have remained in use until 
our day, with but slight modification. So clearly were they the 
result of experimental insight, so ably were they concocted on 
what Mr. Cohen describes as a manipulative level, that they have 
survived our discovery that the electric current is not a homo- 
geneous fluid but a stream of particles moving in a sense opposite 
to that assumed by Franklin. Like the clauses of the Constitution, 
Franklin’s theory of electricity has shown itself amenable to pro- 
gressive interpretation. 

These scientific achievements of Franklin are best read in his 
own forthright and healthy prose. His artful experimentation, 
the sequence of his discoveries, the gradual ripening of his views, 
all emerge with unexampled clarity from the pages of these letters. 
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Surely here is one of the most readable of scientific classics, worthy 
at least on this count to be placed beside Galileo's Dialogues. 
Here, from the pen of a great democrat, is great science for the 
citizen. 

Had Mr. Cohen done no more than rescue this book from the 
almost-total oblivion of the rare edition market, we should be 
sufficiently in his debt. But he has been a skillful and modest edi- 
tor, collating the eighteenth-century editions with a valuable 
unpublished manuscript discovered at the Library of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences in the course of his research; 
explaining the material when necessary, but leaving Franklin's 
text unmarred by the usual rash of extravagant footnoting. Ex- 
cept for a few unavoidable comments, clearly set apart from 
Franklin's own sparse notes, Mr. Cohen has confined his exegesis 
to an introduction of four chapters, in which he has given us the 
benefit of his pioneer investigations into Franklin’s career as a 
scientist. The book is a model of typographical excellence, and in 
this the editor had the unstinted cooperation of Mr. Dumas 
Malone, for whose Harvard University Press this edition was 
something of a labor of love. 

In his introductory chapters, though they are useful and full 
of new material, Mr. Cohen is somewhat less successful as author 
than he is elsewhere in the volume as editor. These chapters show 
signs of hurried composition: the style at times nearly founders 
under the burden of direct quotation, the organization is far 
from exemplary, and the whole effect is confused. There are also 
blemishes of apparent indecision and inconsistency, due perhaps 
to defective presentation but also, one suspects, springing from 
the author’s inability to decide just what interpretation should 
be placed upon some of the new material uncovered. It is this 
reviewer's opinion that what Mr. Cohen calls an Introduction 
to Franklin’s Experiments is in reality a preliminary effort to 
study Franklin the Scientist, an attempt both valuable and note- 
worthy, but one which might better have taken the form of a 
series of articles from which a more coherent and less labored 
general appraisal could then have been prepared. Yet in matters 
of detail the virtues outweigh the defects: the sections on the 
reception of Franklin’s ideas in England and in France contain 
valuable material; the summary of electrical history before 
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Franklin cannot but be of use to the casual reader; but by far 
the best pages are those in the first chapter, where Mr. Cohen 
discusses Franklin’s scientific interest in general terms and deftly 
places this aspect of his subject's career in proper biographical 
perspective. 

Henry GUERLAC. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Crusader in Crinoline: The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. By 
Forrest Wilson. (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Company. 1941. 
Pp. 706. $3-75-) 


Mr. Wilson, a successful novelist and journalist, has under- 
taken to tell the story of Mrs. Stowe’s life in terms that will 
make her alive and credible to readers one hundred years removed 
from the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. One sees Mrs. Stowe 
here chiefly amid her private affairs and domestic problems, her 
public triumphs or controversies, her worries and wayfarings. 
Mr. Wilson has aimed at portraying what our day calls her per- 
sonality, but he has pretty well avoided psychoanalytic specula- 
tion and imaginative recreations; he has covered the essentially 
annalistic skeleton of his biography with flesh and blood by 
extensive and effective use of newspaper files, Mrs. Stowe’s auto- 
biographical writings, and 249 manuscript letters, 175 of them 
previously unpublished, the rest known chiefly in the selections 
of highly respectful biographers. Intelligently ordered and skil- 
fully arranged, the facts and episodes of her life make a smooth 
and flowing narrative. Even the wanderings, mental, physical, 
and spiritual, of the innumerable Beechers are kept before the 
reader clearly. 

In dealing with the various controversies in which the family 
were involved, Mr. Wilson maintains an admirable fairness, 
detachment, and moderation. He seems to handle the Tilton 
affair a little gingerly, but makes no bones about Mrs. Stowe’s 
vainglorious motives in appointing herself Lady Byron’s defender. 
Calvin Stowe takes his proper place in the biography, solidly 
and pleasantly presented. The suggestion of a flirtation with 
Ruskin is never pushed too far. 
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Yet, full and fair as the book is, serious disproportions of em- 
phasis in the tong run tend to leave the picture of Mrs. Stowe 
more than a little blurred. 

In 1811, when she was born, the Union numbered seventeen 
states; the forty-fifth was admitted in 1896, the year of her death. 
In a sense, the life of any contemporary who left so full a record 
as Mrs. Stowe might deserve full-length biographical treatment. 
And in those eighty-five years there were more important cru- 
saders, and more interesting wearers of crinoline. To some tastes, 
there were even more interesting Beechers. But Mrs. Stowe was 
for half her lifetime the most famous American woman of letters, 
and she wrote the most widely read American book. In Mr. Wil- 
son’s treatment, however, the books are too often episodes, too 
seldom literary works. The quarrel with Dr. Joel Parker about a 
footnote in Uncle Tom’s Cabin occupies more space than any 
discussion of the book as a literary production. Crusader in Crin- 
oline is almost bare of extended literary judgments or analyses, 
of any attempt to describe or measure Mrs. Stowe’s achievements 
and failures as an artist; and though the title indicates that Mr. 
Wilson did not intend to write the life of an author, the trouble 
is that no life of Mrs. Stowe can be very satisfactory if it neglects 
the fact that she was primarily an author. The tragedy of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s life lay in her inability to subordinate femininity 
and didacticism to the demands of literary creation. Mr. Wilson 
too often calls her a “wee genius” and lets it go at that. Mrs. 
Stowe vacillated between thinking of herself as a professional 
woman of letters and thinking of herself as a home-body; often 
her moralizings are as much an attempt to make acceptable to 
herself a role which neither her own experience nor the tradition 
of the times could accept, as they are the product of any deep 
crusading indignation. “Woman is by order of nature the con- 
servator of the ideal. Formed of finer clay, with nicer perceptions, 
and refined fibre, she is the appointed priestess to guard the 
poetry of life from sacrilege,” she wrote in My Wife and I; hence, 
when a woman's nicer perceptions happened to exist in a shrewd 
realist, and she saw things that were not the nineteenth century's 
notion of the poetry of life, she must make a therapeutic outcry. 

In treating Mrs. Stowe’s words as deeds, Mr. Wilson is led into 
some sweeping remarks: 
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It is hard to realize today that The Minister's Wooing was almost 
as revolutionary in the religious life of the nation as was Uncle 
Tom's Cabin in its political life. It was a coup de grdce to the old 
absorption in dogmas and their cruel consistencies which had 
held the American people, or a ion of age oe since their 
ancestors came to this continent in order to develop those dogmas 
in peace. It marked the beginning of a more liberal and emotional 
type of religious observance. 


Mr. Wilson, in hitching Harriet’s wagon to a star, sometimes 
gets the cart before the horse. 


Invinc R. WECHSLER. 
Harvard University. 


Sanctuary: A Finding of Life. By E. W. Paisley. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc. 1940. Pp. 254. $2.50.) 


Summer Yesterdays in Maine: Memories of Boyhood Vacation 
Days. By Willard L. Sperry. With illustrations from pencil 
drawings by Charles H. Woodbury. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1941. Pp. xi, 263. $2.50.) 


When Mrs. Paisley left Atlanta to take up year-round residence 
at Deer Crossing, North Lovell, Maine, she did so with a hope, 
rather than a conviction, that she might rediscover some of the 
realities of existence that had been lost sight of in an over-civilized 
world. Formerly she had known Maine as summer visitors know 
it. There were inconveniences, of course, even in summer, but 
one put up with them goodnaturedly. And there were the natives— 
rather quaint people, not quite one’s equal, to be sure—who spent 
their rustic lives in being picturesque and helpful. But there 
might also be, as many summer people suspected when they turned 
their backs on boarded-up camps in the fall, something else that 
abided in the Maine woods the entire year—a something else 
that could be a restorative and might even be a revelation. Mrs. 
Paisley meant to find out. 

Some of her discoveries have to do with the rejuvenation of 
the spirit that results from living adventurously. Mrs. Paisley 
learned at fifty how to chop away the night’s accumulation of 
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ice in her water-hole on the lake, how to bank her evening fire 
so that, when the temperature zoomed to the minus thirties, her 
provisions would not freeze. More important for the spirit, she 
re-learned how to balance herself on a pair of mail-order skates, 
knowing that if she were to break bones on the deserted, winter- 
swept lake, there would be no one to carry her indoors. More 
important even than that, she learned how to live fully and 
happily during those long days and nights when her mind and 
spirit, free from distraction, had room to move about. 

The villagers offered another discovery. For the first three 
years, we are told, Mrs. Paisley had little to do with them, for 
she was too preoccupied. There came a day, however, when she 
first glimpsed the fortitude and generosity and humanity of 
people whom she had always regarded as amusing rustics. It 
is this discovery, made, not in one broad revelation, but instead 
in many intimations, that occupies a good part of the book. 

One such intimation was the Christmas Eve when a village 
friend walked the two miles of dark woods road to the cabin, 
bringing a homely gift—a cherry pie. 


It was very dark when she was ready to start back and she 
had come without thought of a light, so I walked with her up to 
the gate to break the tedium of her long way. Coming down, 
the lantern I carried gave a swinging light, back and forth across 
the path, and I could see where she had slipped and where she 
had taken careful little steps—remember, she was carrying a pie— 
and where she had side-stepped into thick slump and had steadied 
herself to get back to firm footing. It wasn’t a trim, pretty record. 
How could it be?—endless slush, wearied feet, an unknown path 


and—something to carry! Yet if a trail is to be measured by 
thought, I know of none lovelier. 


The desire to “get away from it all,” which many men and 
women have known at some time of life, is usually accompanied 
by a romantic vision of the enchanting island, the safe, snug 
farm, the quiet cabin in the woods. For many it is no more than 
a wish to escape hardship and responsibility. In the late twenties 
and thirties the hinterland was dotted with people who hardly 
knew whether they were fleeing from or to life. The wish for a 
self-sustaining farm became for many city dwellers an individual 
manifestation of the national desire for safety and isolation. 
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Like the national delusion, it found itself bitterly refuted in 
actual practice. It is, then, because the sanctuary that Mrs. Paisley 
sought and found at Deer Crossing is a facing of life rather than 
an escape from it that her experience is worth recording. 


Dean Sperry turns back to the period from 1885, to 1900 when, 
as a boy, he spent his summers at York, Maine, and recalls under 
such revealing chapter headings as ““The Cottage,” “The Shore,” 
“Clambakes,” “Boats in General,” and “Dories in Particular,” 
an era that is no more. The book is nostalgic and good-humored, 
but its appeal is largely to Dean Sperry’s contemporaries who 
remember, if not York Beach, at least other summer havens along 
the Maine coast. 

With the fidelity of an honest chronicler, the author remembers 
many details. One learns how the bait was assembled on the cod- 
hook when the menfolk of the family went deep-sea fishing; one 
learns of the pine partitions that separated the second story of 
the cottage into rooms that possessed visual—but not auditory— 
privacy; in short, one learns of all the things that went to make 
up the vacationist’s summer at the shore. But although the flimsy 
cottages still stand there, looking, from the highway, as though 
they rested on foundation posts buried in seawater, and although 
the sand is still littered with bright tin pails and bleaching shells 
and parents who are sure their small fry is getting too much sun— 
and the small fry, as it turns out later, is doing just that—one can- 
not help feeling that the life Dean Sperry describes is irrevocably 
past, as he would admit. 

If the material of the book is nostalgic, the style is, too. There 
is hardly a sentence—certainly not a paragraph—in which one 
does not turn up a familiar phrase or image, although the images 
are, as one might expect, drawn from sources ranging from 
Genesis to Wordsworth’s Prelude, with somewhat more emphasis 
on the Bible than on the bard. 

It is inevitable that anyone writing about Maine should devote 
some space to the “native”’—the quotation marks are Dean 
Sperry’s—and it is as entertaining for the native to discover what 
the outsider thinks of him as it is for him to speculate about the 
outsider. 
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It is wholly possible to fashion a composite portrait of him, 
which is recognizable. He is a man of full stature, long-limbed 
and lean. There is no sign of softness in his frame; rather man 
intimations of steel and whipcord. His shoulders are bow 
His arms hang free. He walks with a rolling gait, as though on 
the deck of a ship. The movements of his body are deliberate, 
like the idling of a powerful motor. His head is thrust forward 
as if he were ing into a fog. The jaw is square, the lines of 
the mouth thin straight, the lips tightly closed as though 
guarding some secret. The chin and the nose come nearer to 
meeting than on most faces, with just a hint of the nutcracker. 
But it is in his eyes, rather than elsewhere, that one senses the 
vigilance of the man. His gaze is level and steady and wholly 
unafraid. There is no trace of any roving eye tually turned 


aside from the straight path of duty because of some wayside 
seduction. 


Obviously, Dean Sperry uses the term “native” in a restricted 
sense, applicable to sea-going men of the coastal regions with 
which he was familiar—possibly a type already becoming rare in 
the go’s, although he describes it as perennial. If anyone should 
come upon a man of rolling gait and free-swinging arms, with 
level gaze, tight lips, and nutcracker profile, he should jump to 
no swift conclusion. The man might be a professional model on 
his way to pose for a five-color illustrated 1943 calendar. 

Wa tter R. Wurtney. 
University of Maine. 


The English Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Based upon the 
original manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library and 
edited by Randall Stewart. (New York: Modern Language As- 
sociation of America. 1941. Pp. xliv, 667. $5.00.) 


The competent and devoted labor of Professor Randall Stew- 
art, of Brown University, brings nearer to realization a desired 
end in American scholarship and letters: the text of Hawthorne's 
journals as it was actually written. In 1932 Mr. Stewart's edition 
of The American Notebooks was published; still to come is the 
authentic text of The Italian Notebooks, now being prepared by 
Mr. Norman Holmes Pearson. 
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This presentation of The English Notebooks from the manu- 
scripts in the Morgan Library follows the policy which made Mr. 
Stewart's text for The American Notebooks a distinguished 
example of editorial scholarship. It seeks “to reproduce the 
original manuscripts with exactness, preserving all peculiarities 
of paragraphing, punctuation, and spelling,” save for justifi- 
able regularization of the spelling of proper names. Because of 
the peculiar history of Hawthorne’s notebooks—Mrs. Hawthorne 
permitted them to appear only after she had meticulously bowd- 
lerized them to meet her personal standards and to satisfy her 
concept of how her husband's private jottings should be presented 
to public view—the publication of a faithful text becomes addi- 
tionally valuable and illuminating. 

During his four years’ stay in England (1853-1857), Hawthorne 
did no creative writing. In the midst of consular duties and the 
distracting adventure of living away from New England, his lit- 
erary efforts were restricted to his journals. The record of his 
English stay comprises more than 300,000 words. By and large 
it is the chronicle of a novelist and an observer—and a very human 
one—fascinated by the tragi-comedy of life, rather than by insti- 
tutions and sociology. One may hesitate to accept Mr. Stewart's 
opinion that this is perhaps the “richest” book ever written by an 
American about England, but certainly it is one of the fullest 
and most interesting. Though giving the most nearly complete 
text possible, by restoring omitted personal names and by pro- 
viding informative notes, Mr. Stewart has contributed consid- 
erably to that interest. Finally, as the editor remarks: “Although 
his American patriotism was strong, and his English experience 
often disconcerting, Hawthorne could never rid himself of the 
profound consciousness of the tie that binds America to England, 
nor did he really wish or endeavor to do so. It seems a strange 
accident of history that his manuscript should have waited, 
unaccountably, for complete publication until a time when a 
similar consciousness is felt, perhaps more than ever before, by 
many Americans.” 

TOWNSEND SCUDDER. 
Swarthmore College. 
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Hawthorne as Editor. By Arlin Turner. (University, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1941. Pp. vi, 290. $2.75.) 


In the year 1836 Nathaniel Hawthorne, after eleven years of 
being his own master, first came out into the world and took a 
position that paid him a salary. The salary was small, and the 
position was that of editor to a magazine whose contents were 
not unlike those of a fruit cake, in that practically everything 
went into it. The American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge might be called an ancestor of The Readers Digest, 
which enjoys so much popularity today. Hawthorne's sister Eliza- 
beth helped him in his collecting of material, and between them 
they got out six issues. Then, because his promised salary was not 
forthcoming, Hawthorne resigned. 

Dr. Turner has gone over the contents of these issues and has 
collected the articles written by Hawthorne himself. Elizabeth 
wrote a large part of one of them, a biography of Alexander 
Hamilton. At first glance, one might suppose that this collection 
has little value for a student of Hawthorne, but a study of the 
articles and Dr. Turner’s notes tells a different tale. 

One selection, “An Ontario Steamboat,” which appeared in 
the March, 1836, issue, later appeared in his collected writings. 
Others contained accounts of his travels during some of the sum- 
mers of that period of twelve years when Hawthorne concentrated 
on learning the art of writing. And still others included ideas 
he developed in his later work. Many were the suggestions or 
excerpts which were subsequently enlarged to appear in the 
three little books composing Grandfather's Chair. Some of the 
historical articles were used as well in Peter Parley’s Universal 
History. And some, “Fire Worship,” for example, were later de- 
veloped into the essays and stories that appeared first in periodi- 
cals and later in the collections of his essays and stories. In other 
words, Hawthorne apparently went back to the magazine for 
suggestions in subsequent years, as he returned to his notebooks. 
His work on the magazine may have been largely hackwork, and 
the articles of little value in developing his style, but the fact 
that they acted in some measure as a source for future work gives 
them an importance that has been hitherto ignored. 

Dr. Turner’s book has an added interest. His “Introduction” 
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portrays Hawthorne in an unusual role, that of editor, and at a 
time when little is known of him. For he was editor of The 
Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge at the end of 
the years which elapsed between his graduation from Bowdoin 
College in 1825, and the publication of Twice Told Tales in 1837. 
Dr. Turner not only describes Hawthorne's activities and the 
history of his connection with the magazine, but also includes 
several Hawthorne letters which have not previously appeared in 
any book. As the letters are written to his two sisters, Hawthorne 
is more frank and ardent in his denunciations of certain person- 
ages than he might otherwise have been. His three chief worries 
were the articles that Elizabeth was writing, too slowly for his 
comfort of mind; his finances, which were only relieved by a 
slight percentage of his promised salary; and his laundry, which 
apparently never came back from Salem when it should. His let- 
ters reveal him in the harassed state of mind that editors are cus- 
tomarily in. 

The book is well annotated. It contains an appendix of authors 
and works used by Hawthone in the preparation of his articles. 
There is an index of selections and a general index as well. In 
other words, Dr. Turner has done a careful and scholarly piece 
of work on an aspect of Hawthorne's life and work to which little 
attention has been given. The book is a valuable aid to students, 
particularly those who are interested in discovering the sources 
of many of the sketches and stories. 

MANNING HAWTHORNE. 
University of Maine. 


Whittier, Bard of Freedom. By Whitman Bennett. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xv, 359. $3.50.) 


Mr. Albert Mordell’s Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier (1932) was so full of Freudian fancy and of disregard for fact 
as to have made inevitable the early publication of another in 
the long line of biographies of the humanitarian poet. As a cor- 
rective for that regrettable book, Mr. Bennett's interpretation is 
welcome. Here the interested may read, as well as in any previous 
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study of Whittier and better than in most, the essential facts of 
his life. And here one will find a clearly drawn portrait of one 
of mid-nineteenth century America’s most potent social forces, 
whose ablest vehicle of expression chanced to be poetical. 

For his zealously undertaken task of removing the Mordell 
mud from Whittier’s picture, Mr. Bennett has certain equip- 
ments. He is a native of Cambridge and a graduate of Harvard 
(now for some years a book dealer in New York), and he has a 
firm grasp of Whittier’s Essex County background. In the second 
place, Mr. Bennett has read long and widely in Whittier’s volumi- 
nous writings, both poetry and prose, and there has caught an 
enthusiast’s glimpse of his mind and spirit. Again, Mr. Bennett 
appraises his man with some of the sound New England sense 
that was one of Whittier’s own richest heritages. 

If you seek—and Mr. Van Wyck Brooks please note—a correct 
appraisal of Whittier’s chronically delicate health, here you will 
find it (139-145, passim). If you desire the facts about Whittier’s 
friendly relations with a succession of gifted women, here you 
will find these facts. And if you wish for an equally accurate 
survey of Whittier’s deep humanitarianism matched by sufficient 
political sagacity to give it effective weight in the affairs of men, 
come and read. Here, too, you will find presented in skillful 
chronology the soft pace of Whittier’s poetical maturing, at a 
time of life long after most writers have fallen into artistic decline. 

No scholar by profession, Mr. Bennett has taken as his province 
all knowledge about Whittier that is readily available in pub- 
lished form. It bears repeating that he has winnowed his ma- 
terials well—but not perfectly. A half hour’s reading in two books 
would have shown him that President Monroe on his summer 
tour of 1817 through eastern Massachusetts omitted to call at 
Haverhill, and that it was probably an apocryphal tale which 
Pickard set down about young Whittier’s mistaking the footsteps 
of a circus elephant for those of the “greatest man in the coun- 
try.” Another half hour’s delving in the Probate Court of Essex 
County would have proved to him that the net estate left by 
Whittier’s father was little more than one-third of the sum Mr. 
Bennett indicates. Again, Nathaniel Greene was in no way related 
to Whittier, by blood or by marriage. 

One has the feeling, moreover, that in gaining the remarkable 
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compactness of his biography, Mr. Bennett has somewhat lost 
from view the humorous side of Whittier’s strong character. 
There was at least as much sunlight as shadow in his life; he 
had in abundance the quality of humor that George Eliot defined 
as “thinking in jest while feeling in earnest.” 

In the main, Mr. Bennett's style is clear and cogent. But it too 
often descends to the vernacular (55), and is here and there even 
faulty in grammar (213 and 304). 

These shortcomings, however, are no defacing scar on the 
book. It is likely to be judged by careful readers as the best and 
most satisfying one-volume biography of Whittier that has yet 
been published. It deserves cordial acclaim. 


Joun A. PoLcarp. 
Russell Sage College. 


John Lothrop Motley: Representative Selections, with Introduc- 
tion, Bibliography, and Notes. By Chester P. Higby and B. T. 
Schantz. American Writers Series. (New York: American Book 
Company. 1939. Pp. clxii, 482. $1.25.) 


Vernon L. Parrington gave Motley a label and little else. Now 
comes this little book—the eighteenth volume in the excellent 
and useful American Writers Series—to remind us again how 
much of Motley that label “the Brahmin mind” does not describe. 

This book represents Motley more fully than any other single 
volume. It contains nine letters, brief selections (connected by 
summaries) from the two novels, a large part of the revealing 
pamphlet Historic Progress and American Democracy, and 364 
pages expertly selected from the three great histories. There are 
also an excellent 27-page annotated bibliography, a chronologi- 
cal table, and a collaborative critical introduction of 121 pages. 

It is worth pointing out that this volume accomplishes what it 
does in the face of major difficulties. A primary obstacle is that 
whereas Motley is one, the editors are two. The reader will pro- 
ceed with some surprise from Mr. Schantz’s categorical thinking 
and his kind of prose—loaded -with quotation, meticulously, al- 
most self-consciously, footnoted in the manner of Mr. Clark’s 
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pupils—to the more discursive and less footnoted writing of Mr. 
Higby. Mr. Schantz begins the introduction with a somewhat 
oblique attempt to reconstruct Motley’s literary theory, then 
discusses political and social attitudes. In politics, he concludes, 
Motley was a “conservative liberal,” in economics a “liberal 
conservative,” and most of his intellection can be explained as 
a blending, in various proportions, of liberal ideas with con- 
servative temperament. Mr. Higby takes over at this point and 
writes of Motley’s histories and his career as a diplomat. It is 
noteworthy that Mr. Higby, who is a professor of history, should 
really come closer to the books than does Mr. Schantz, who is a 
teacher of American literature but seems to be interested chiefly 
in the mind, rather than the work of the author. Mr. Higby has 
written illuminating passages on Motley’s sources and his selec- 
tion and interpretation of facts. The introduction is concluded 
by a rather hurried tabulation of arguments in answer to Par- 
rington’s statement about “aloofness from the sordid realities of 
America.” On the whole, the introduction is an impressive 
example of scholarly method—or rather, of methods, for there are 
two. I miss in it only the unity and roundness which one might 
hope for in an ideal student’s-guide. An example in point is the 
chapter on Motley’s career as a diplomat, which is a judicious 
exercise in biography, better grounded, more favorable to Motley, 
than most other articles on this controversial subject. I am glad 
to have read that chapter. Yet I wonder whether it is essential 
for a student of Motley’s books to know whether Motley was or 
was not treated unfairly by the Department of State? Is it as 
essential as a comparison with Prescott and Parkman, Gibbon 
and Henry Adams? Is it as essential as some material on Motley’s 
art as a writer? We are told that the chief distinction of Motley, 
Prescott, and Parkman over some later American historians is 
that they were artists as well as social scientists. I should gladly 
trade the section on Motley’s literary theory for an equal number 
of pages on his literary practice. 

The editors of this volume faced another major problem when 
they made their selections. If a writer is enough an artist to be 
represented in this series, is it fair for an editor to represent the 
artist by excerpted or reduced works? This question has occurred 
to many other editors in the series. Mr. Warren, editing Haw- 
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thorne, showed sound taste in omitting The Scarlet Letter en- 
tirely, rather than reproducing a part of it. Mr. Spiller, editing 
Cooper, made a valuable book of critical prose, omitting the 
novels entirely. Both these men were fortunate in having an 
abundance of short pieces from which to choose. Other editors 
have not been so fortunate; they have had to reprint parts of 
long works, or nothing at all; and in general they have done as 
Mr. Higby and Mr. Schantz have done: admitted the necessity of 
compromise, reducing the long and famous books as best they 
could. Because Mr. Higby and Mr. Schrantz have done this so 
well, we are in their debt. 


Wisvur L. ScHRAMM. 
The University of Iowa. 


The Last Years of Henry Timrod, 1864-1867. Edited by Jay B. 
Hubbell. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 
1941. Pp. xii, 184. $2.50.) 


Professor Hubbell, expressing the hope that someone else will 
undertake a full-length biography of Henry Timrod, has gathered 
in this small but excellently edited volume certain obscure or 
hitherto unpublished records bearing upon the poet's last years, 
together with four uncollected poems, selections from Timrod’s 
editorials in the Daily South Carolinian, an essay on Timrod by 
William Gilmore Simms, and notes on Timrod’s father, “a minor 
Charleston poet.” Most important for the student interested in 
New England are three letters of Whittier (two written to Paul 
Hamilton Hayne in 1870-1873 and one written to Mrs. Hayne 
immediately after her husband’s death in 1873) selected from 
“about twenty-five” Whittier letters in the Paul Hamilton Hayne 
Collection of the Duke University Library; and one letter from 
Whittier to Hayne (1870) in the Clara Dargan McLean Collec- 
tion, belonging to the same institution. 

The material gathered by Professor Hubbell concerning lit- 
erary relations between New England and the defeated South 
substantiates the account presented by Paul Buck in The Road 
to Reunion. Hayne, who established especially close connections 
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with Northern men of letters, spoke for many of his Southern 
colleagues in desiring an end of sectional jealousy and prejudice. 
His attitude toward Whittier is indicated in a letter written to a 
friend in 1873: “Ah! the grand old man!! A fanatic, all his life, 
and yet so profoundly sincere, hating what he deemed crime, 
but ever tender towards the supposed Criminal!” The keynote 
of the Whittier-Hayne correspondence is a sentence written by 
Whittier in 1870: “After this awful decade of strife & suffering, 
let us study points of agreement rather than disagreement.” 

Recognition of Timrod’s work in New England was based 
upon a disposition to honor good work despite political differ- 
ences. The only edition of Timrod’s poems published during his 
lifetime had been brought out by Ticknor and Fields in 1860. 
Even in the tense year of 1863, Whittier surprised Emerson, 
Whipple, and Holmes by “enthusiastic praise” of Timrod’s work. 
Whittier wrote to Hayne in 1870 that some of Timrod’s later 
poems, “notwithstanding their hostility to my own section—were 
powerful & impressive. ... He had the true fire within.” Emerson 
included Timrod’s Magnolia Cemetery ode in his Parnassus; and 
Professor Hubbell quotes warm praise of Timrod from Whipple 
and Holmes. In 1880 Longfellow pleased the Mayor of Charles- 
ton, then visiting in Boston, by reciting a portion of Timrod’s 
“Christmas” and endorsing Tennyson’s high estimate of the poem. 

Timrod reciprocated Whittier’s regard. In the bitter postwar 
years he read Snow-Bound with enthusiasm, copied out a passage 
from a volume in Hayne’s possession (he was too poor to buy 
books himself), and only a short time before his death recited to 
his family the lines on immortality. In 1867 Timrod was eager 
to make a journey to the North to meet Whipple and also Fields, 
whom he had heard described as “a genial fellow.” He seemed to 
feel no rancor toward Northern critics and editors. 

The letters of Hayne, now published for the first time, correct 
some of the implications of Professor Buck’s statement that 
“Timrod’s poetry was placed in permanent form as the result of 
Hayne’s intercession with New England writers who Hayne rec- 
ognized were the sole means through which the South could find 
adequate publication.” The collected edition of Timrod, with 
Hayne’s memoir, was brought out in New York in 1873 by E. J. 
Hale & Son, after Hayne had struggled for four years to find a 
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publisher in the North. “The objection is,” he wrote, “that the 
majority of the pieces, and the ablest, deal with Confederate 
topics, and praise Confederate heroes, and that the book would 
fall ‘still born’ upon the Northern Market.” The elder Hale seems 
to have been of Southern origin: Professor Hubbell points out 
that he had “edited the Fayetteville, North Carolina, Observer 
until after the war.” It is pleasant to record that the edition 
was, in Hayne’s words, “a brilliant success,” and that it “actually 
carried the Ne Public by storm.” Even the Nation praised it. The 
reception of the book confirms Professor Buck's emphasis upon 
Northern appreciation of Southern writers as an integrating 
force after the war. 
Henry NAsH SMITH. 

University of Texas. 


The Progressive Movement in Vermont. By Winston Allen Flint. 
Introduction by Paul F. Douglas. (Washington, D. C. Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs. 1941. Pp. iv, 110. $2.00, cloth; 
$1.50, paper.) 


The very title of this book would seem to most Americans an 
anomaly. Indeed, it seems hard to believe that a mountainous 
area, with a static rural population, dominated by the same politi- 
cal party from the rise of Republicanism to the present day, 
and with a reputation for rock-ribbed conservatism, ever could 
have had a progressive era. Yet it did. In 1900 Vermont had 
virtually no regulation of public utilities, no regulation of party 
machinery, no regulation of labor—little that would show that 
it was cognizant of changed conditions. By 1916 it had established 
supervision of public service corporations, introduced a direct 
primary system, passed some mild labor legislation, including 
workmen’s compensation and factory inspection, and reorgan- 
ized the state government. Moreover, a Progressive party was 
formed which had great influence upon the old parties. Reform 
in Vermont did not go the full length in the progressive swing, 
but it accomplished some essential changes. If this could happen 
in Vermont, it is a clear indication of the strength of the pro- 
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gressive movement of these years. 

Although this volume is brief, it contains the essentials of the 
story, and it is one of the few efforts made to tell the history of 
the movement in specific states. When enough other state his- 
tories of this kind are written, it will probably appear that 
Vermont ran true to the general pattern of the time except that 
in its conservative and leisurely way it got around to its reforms 
more slowly. The book also provides an interesting case study in 
politics in showing how reforms can be accomplished by an old 
and conservative party under sufficient pressure. The book is 
packed with facts and a trifle dry in spots. More orientation with 
the general movement would perhaps increase its value as would 
more detail on the State itself as to how and where the progres- 
sive ideas filtered in. It is, nevertheless, a valuable addition to 
the history of Vermont and of the progressive era. It is certainly 
good enough to have an index, unfortunately omitted. 


Harovp U. FAULKNER. 
Smith College. 


Winter in Vermont. By Charles Edward Crane. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1941. Pp. xiv, 304, viii. $3.50.) 


Historical Souvenir of Vermont. (Chester, Vermont: The Nation- 
al Survey Company. Pp. 97. $0.50, plus ten cents postage.) 


Mr. Crane has by no means worked out the vein he exploited 
so successfully in his Let Me Show You Vermont. Indeed for al- 
most everyone except the actual tourist, this book will prove more 
interesting than his earlier one, which was after all chiefly meant 
as a guidebook. The present volume is a series of essays on 
various phases of life in winter in Vermont, from the first signs 
of onset of that formidable season to its “very sweet ending” 
in the maple sugar harvest. There is a whole section on winter 
sports in the State, in the systematic exploitation of which for 
the out-of-state trade Vermont started somewhat later than New 
Hampshire, and in which, in spite of Mansfield, Pico, Bromley, 
Woodstock, and Brattleboro, she has not yet quite caught up. 
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For skiing on mountain trails Vermont is not so well endowed 
by nature as New Hampshire, but for the langlauf and for open- 
slope skiing her topography, and the fact that her high pastures 
have not yet gone wholly back to brush and forest, fit her more 
admirably than any other state in the East. For all those who 
plan to go to Vermont for winter sports, Mr. Crane has provided 
an excellent handbook. 

Most of his book, however, deals with matters more native 
to the State than winter sports. Sometimes he is the nature- 
essayist, writing on the woods in winter, the habits of the animals 
and birds in winter, the look and feel of the land. Sometimes 
he is the social historian, recording the way Vermonters manage 
to pass the winter—and, incidentally, the fact that many of them 
manage to pass it in Florida. Sometimes he is the biographer, 
telling of Bentley the snow-flake man, Larkin Mead’s snow sculp- 
ture, Kipling’s winter honeymoon. But whatever he writes about, 
he is the lively but ruminative Charles Crane, informal, anec- 
dotal, managing somehow to bring even to his taller tales—such 
as the “human hibernation yarn”—a touch of understatement. 
His flavor is unmistakable. It will be a trifle too folksy for some 
tastes, and it is probably a bit too literary to be the true Vermont 
flavor—if indeed there is such a thing. At that, the State has of 
recent years become such a haven for the literary that perhaps 
after all Mr. Crane is all the more a typical Vermonter. 

The brief Historical Souvenir of Vermont is just what the title 
implies. It was issued for the tourist trade on the occasion of the 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the entrance of Vermont 
into the Union and contains a set of illustrations of Vermont life 
and history used in advertisements by the National Life Insur- 
ance Company, a brief historical outline of the period up to 1791 
by Lawton V. Crocker, and a set of historical notes on each town 
by Dorman B. E. Kent. The history pretends to be no more 
than a compilation, most of it drawn from Miss Hemenway 
and the town histories. It has the pleasant—and somewhat inac- 
curate—touch of the old-time gazeteer. 
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Harvard University. 
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Good Old Summer Days: Newport, Narragansett Pier, Saratoga, 
Long Branch, Bar Harbor. By Richmond Barrett. (New York 
and London: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1941. Pp. xviii, 
338. $3.50.) 


Mr. Barrett has traced, in an amiable fashion, the history of 
five American “resorts”—Newport, Saratoga, Bar Harbor, Nar- 
ragansett Pier, and Long Branch—up to the days just before the 
first World War. The book could hardly be called exhaustive, 
and the professional historian would probably consider it a 
rather thin piece of work, but as a specimen of popularized social 
history it is at least above average. The section dealing with New- 
port, almost half the book, is the most important, though in one 
way hardly the most satisfying, since Mr. Barrett seems to suffer 
under a sporadic compulsion to defend absolutely the town’s 
way of life which draws him into an unfortunate sort of quib- 
bling. Indeed, the book’s chief weakness is exactly this lack of 
any sort of critical spirit. For the most part, Mr. Barrett man- 
ages to escape the sentimentality of Lucius Beebe or Harper's 
Bazaar, but his incapacity to see such phenomena as Newport in 
relation to the rest of America, or indeed to any strict scale of 
values, badly mars his treatment of them. Before his calm tribute 
to Ward McAllister’s genius in bringing about a fusion between 
the old aristocracy of family and the new aristocracy of wealth 
so that “The future health and endurance of the race seemed 
assured,” one smiles; to his enthusiastic description of the “level- 
headed conscientious” millionaires at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, who “no matter how crushing their responsibilities on Wall 
Street, no matter how many railroads they were running, . . . man- 
aged to reach Newport in their private cars or on their big steam 
yachts for the week-end” to manage the affairs of the Casino, 
the Reading Room, the Clambake Club, et al., with the result 
that “Newport remained sturdy and solvent,” one can only ask, 
“For what?” It would be less necessary to make these objections 
to Mr. Barrett's attitude if his publishers had not described his 
book as “a comprehensive survey of the American social scene, 
objective and scrupulously unbiased.” 


CHARLES WEIR, Jr. 
Ithaca, New York. 
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The United States, Great Britain, and British North America 
from the Revolution to the Establishment of Peace After the 
War of 1812. By A. L. Burt. In the series The Relations of Can- 
ada and the United States. (New Haven: Yale University Press; 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 448. $3.25.) 


Professor Burt's volume deals with a phase of Anglo-American 
diplomatic history which has often been studied, but its contribu- 
tion consists in a breadth and a unity of treatment which have 
hitherto usually been lacking. The problems of readjustment 
following the Revolution were of almost unbelievable complexity 
and involved such diverse matters as the negotiation of the 
Treaty of 1783, boundary controversies, the fisheries, the Indians 
and the fur trade, the status of the Western posts, the causes 
of the War of 1812, including the situation in the West and neu- 
tal rights, the Treaty of Ghent, and the Conventions of 1815 and 
1818. These varied subjects are considered in relation to a single 
diplomatic pattern, which clarifies their meaning and relative 
significance. 

At some points the writer differs from the conclusions of previ- 
ous historians. Thus he rejects the thesis that Great Britain re- 
tained the western posts following the Revolution in part for the 
sake of the fur trade, holding that concern over the attitude of her 
former Indian allies determined the position of her government. 
The evidence submitted scarcely seems conclusive to the reviewer. 
It had long been regarded as axiomatic that Indian diplomacy 
and the fur trade were intimately related, and it is difficult to 
believe that the British were entirely oblivious to the commer- 
cial factor. As regards the causes of the War of 1812, more empha- 
sis is placed upon questions of impressment and maritime rights 
than has been customary in recent studies. Professor Burt submits 
convincing evidence to show that the importance of the bellig- 
erent attitude of the American frontiersmen has been exaggerated 
and misinterpreted, and he points out that Professor Julius Pratt 
himself did not press the expansionist thesis so far as some per- 
sons have assumed. 

Diplomatic history can sometimes be extremely dull, but the 
author has approached the controversies and “incidents” with 
which his pages abound with a refreshing realism. While the 
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details relating to important negotiations are never slighted, he 
stresses the fundamental reasons for the attitudes of the con- 
tending parties. His treatment of impressment is a case in point. 
Incidentally, one of the most original chapters is that which deals 
with the general strategy of the War of 1812. 

There is evidence of careful scholarship on every page, but 
one feels that a comprehensive, critical bibliography would have 
added greatly to the value of the volume. It might have afforded 
a guide to the existing literature of the subject, many of the 
conclusions of which the author has reconsidered and modified. 
Professor Burt has nevertheless made a most substantial con- 
tribution to the diplomatic history of North America. 


Wayne E. STEVENs. 
Dartmouth College. 


A Subtreasury of American Humor. Edited by E. B. White and 
Katherine S. White. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1941. 
Pp. xxxii, 814. $3.00.) 


This compilation of American humorous writings differs from 
its predecessors in being constructed with a strongly contempo- 
rary bias. Its editors, both long associated with the New Yorker 
magazine, have admittedly found the pastures not nearly so 
green away from home, with the result that the major portion 
of the volume is given over to what might properly be called the 
New Yorker school of American humor. In his introduction and 
prefatory notes Mr. White has candidly set forth his intentions 
and prejudices, and in so doing thrown light on the techniques 
of his school. After searching through the standard chapters of 
native humor for vendible material, he finds himself repelled by 
the pointless cacography of the cracker-box sages, disappointed 
in tall tales that are at best quaint and mostly boring, and dis- 
gusted with the early literary wags of the “Genial School.” Per- 
versely he praises much rich humorous expression that defies 
anthologizing: the wisecrack repartee that circulates through 
radio, musical and movie comedy, and the channels of daily 
talk—White’s list (xii) is a brilliant summary of popular non- 
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literary humor—; the acid thrusts of Thoreau that cause “the in- 
audible, the enduring laugh”; newspaper stories that, alas, are 
funny but for a day. Though White begins by saying that humor 
shreds with analysis, his own comments in the end add up to a 
fairly substantial analysis. The humorous, much like the poetic, 
faculty distills truth in a way that produces an emotional reaction 
in the reader. The business of the (New Yorker) humorist is to 
entertain with the facts. Practically all humor is satire. The 
subtleties of satire, and its allied forms, are no dish for the 
masses. A humorist is not essentially a writer of fiction (as Lard- 
ner is not; Twain is both), but a realist, parodist, and satirist. 
These declarations are shrewd in so far as they apply to the 
New Yorker brand of humor which occupies some three-fourths 
of the Subtreasury. In accord with their disposition to regard 
humor as an entertaining presentation of the facts in satirical 
vein, the editors pick twentieth-century selections indifferently 
from professed humorists (Benchley, Thurber, White, Day, 
Cuppy), popular critics (Fadiman, Gibbs, Nathan, Mencken, 
Woollcott), staff reporters, and writers of comic verse, short stories, 
and even novels. All these groups employ the humorous faculty— 
as interpreted by Mr. White—in their common calling, observers 
of the comedie humaine daily enacted in modern city life. The 
critic-, writer-, or reporter-humorist is most effective when seem- 
ingly absorbed in a concrete situation or arresting personality, 
and least so when too obviously exploiting the comic possibilities 
of a scene. Sanderson Vanderbilt's “The Owl-Man” is a classic 
sample of humorous accompaniment to a prosaic theme; jarring 
strains for the punch line show through the E. J. Kahn and all the 
Frank Sullivan pieces except the Brooks parody. At best, Eustace 
Tilley’s prose is restrained, well-mannered, economical, his amuse- 
ment etched into account, criticism, poem, or story through clever 
word-emphasis that insinuates—never trumpets—the ludicrous and 
absurd: a typical technique is the insertion of an incongruous 
item into a serious catalogue. Metropolitan mores, the foibles 
of urban manners and cityways—though specifically the ways of 
a unique megalopolis, of Gotham—form his chief concern; too 
well-bred to storm or even protest against the gaucheries of soci- 
ety, he is content to report them in ironical accents, or at most 
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to ridicule them indirectly in parody, fable, or lampoon. This is 
an intellectual humor, a humor of mockery. 

Such a strain has little in common with the rowdy physical 
humor of the frontier—primarily visual and narrative in appeal— 
the folksy wisdom of the professional funny men, or the elegant 
musings of the literary wits. The defect of this volume is not that 
the Whites have included so little of these other types, but that 
they have bothered to include any. What few selections they 
have salvaged from the nineteenth-century comedians fail to 
represent satisfactorily different modes of the American comic 
genius, and result in confusing the reader as to the nature of 
his fare. Admitting the lone Artemus Ward, Sut Lovingood, or 
Washington Irving into the Subtreasury gives it an air of com- 
prehensiveness—apparently the desideratum of all humor an- 
thologies—which it does not deserve. And it provokes the ques- 
tion why, if this motive did not influence the editors, they should 
approve a few old pieces that are not conspicuously different 
from numerous similar productions they dislike. 

There is no good reason why Mr. White should not find his 
own product vastly preferable, but in expecting to be enter- 
tained by earlier native humor he has been guilty of a major 
fallacy—that our nineteenth-century humor is important because 
it is still funny. For one thing, the recent attention our humor- 
ists have received is not necessarily connected with their con- 
tinued ability to amuse, but rather with such considerations as 
the immense success of their techniques, their art in simulating 
oral story-telling, or their qualities of myth and fantasy. For 
another, the audience that responds to the inflections of Eustace 
Tilley may very well not overlap with the circle that relishes 
the gusto and exuberance of David Crockett. Actually the New 
Yorker profile and the riotous yarn are not successive develop- 
ments in a continuous tradition, but independent, at present 
even parallel, growths with separate case-histories. (That frontier 
humor still flourishes is evident in the opening story by Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings). Had they stuck to their original starting- 
point, the assembling of New Yorker humorous pieces excluded 
from previous New Yorker anthologies, and extended their scope 
no farther than recent examples in the same vein, the Whites 
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could have achieved a coherent volume and a consistent view- 
point. 

This overreaching probably increased the editors’ difficulty in 
classifying their selections, which are arranged loosely both by 
content and by form. More serious is their failure to supply full 
data on their sources and authors. These irritations impair but 
do not remove the value of this collection to students of Ameri- 
can literary expression. 


Ricuarp M. Dorson. 
Cambridge. 


Natural History and the American Mind. By William Martin 
Smallwood, in collaboration with Mabel Sarah Coon Small- 
wood. Columbia Studies in American Culture, No. 8. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. xviii, 445. $4.25.) 


The authors of this book have made a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge concerning natural history in America and its 
place in our civilization. It contains much new and interesting 
material, especially on such subjects as the influence of European 
universities (in particular Edinburgh) upon our eighteenth- 
century naturalists. Beginning with the first writers on American 
natura! history, Oviedo, Acosta, and Hariot, the authors trace the 
history of their subject up to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, drawing on many hitherto unpublished manuscript materi- 
als. The preface informs us that Mrs. Smallwood “took over the 
historical background, the early letters, and the development of 
scientific illustrations,” while Mr. Smallwood “assumed responsi- 
bility for dealing with scientific and educational progress.” 

Despite the richness of new materials, the book is not a complete 
survey of the subject. In the preface the authors tell us that they 
hope their book “will be approached by the reader not as in 
any sense a complete or meticulous analysis, but rather as an 
appraisal of an important influence in the cultural life of the 
American people.” This appraisal, however, made without such 
meticulous analysis, may prove misleading. For example, is it 
true that “Naturalists...prior to 1850...were the dominant 
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students of nature”? The contrary might be shown by an analysis 
of the faculty of eighteenth-century Harvard College, of the mem- 
bership rolls or publications of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, or of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. And the 
statement, “Few naturalists made profound discoveries or lasting 
generalizations,” may have resulted from the arbitrary selection 
of individuals. For example, we are nowhere told of the profound 
discovery made by Cotton Mather, who observed for the first 
time anywhere the phenomenon of natural cross-fertilization, or 
hybridization, in squash and in corn. He observed wind pollina- 
tion, hybridization, and the resemblance of the offspring to the 
male parent. Nor are we told that another American, Paul Dud- 
ley, described the spontaneous crossing of different varieties of 
New World corn. These two keen observers of natural history 
find no place in the present book. Dudley is not mentioned at 
all; Mather is mentioned thrice: as one who believed that fossil 
bones belonged to pre-deluge American giants, as one who 
delivered a sermon about the microscope, and finally as “the 
eminent Cotton Mather,” who “found no difficulty in participat- 
ing in witch-hunting trials.” Nor is any mention made of the 
remarkable experiments made by James Logan and John Bar- 
tram which demonstrated the necessity of the pollen in fertiliza- 
tion and which produced the first artificially produced hybrids. 

Captain John Smith is introduced “to illustrate the story- 
telling naturalist,” but we are not told of any of the new species 
which he described for the first time, or that he was a keen and 
accurate observer, or even that his book A Description of New- 
England (London, 1616) was the chief means whereby the coun- 
try previously described as “North Virginia” gained its present 
name. The account of John Josselyn, author of New-England’s 
Rareties Discovered (London, 1672) nowhere tells the reader 
that Josselyn was as much given to flights of fancy as to true 
description; ¢.g., he told his readers that in America, “Barley... 
commonly degenerates into oats.” 

Whatever failings this book may have, it is nevertheless a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of American science and 
American culture. It is a rich source of hitherto uncollected ma- 
terial which will undoubtedly prove to be of great value to any- 
one interested in American culture. As a means of furnishing 
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data on the source of inspiration of literary imagery, this book 
should constitute a challenge to students of American literary 
history. Marred only by incompleteness and occasional inade- 
quate or not-quite-reliable generalization, this book is a most 
welcome contribution to scholarship. 

I. BeRNARD COHEN. 
Harvard University. 


Everyday Things in American Life. Volume II, 1776-1876. By 
William Chauncy Langdon. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1941. Pp. xviii, 398. $3.00.) 


Since this book is vividly written and attractively illustrated, 
it will probably invite many readers into the study of American 
social history. The author does not, however, make clear at the 
outset that it is designed, like the English series of similar title, 
simply to interest and to inform readers who are not already fa- 
miliar with social history. Consequently, some well-read students 
of the subject may pick up the book, thinking that it is intended 
for such eyes as theirs. They will come upon much information, 
in considerable measure available elsewhere, on American trans- 
portation, commerce, journalism, home life, and technology, and 
finally un the International Exhibition of 1876; but they will 
fail to find much for which they may hope, since this book is 
decidedly not comprehensive. A good deal of space, for instance, 
is devoted to a description of American home life which seems 
more typical of middle and upper-class Northern families than 
of the poorer classes or of the South and the frontier, whose 
peculiar-domestic arrangements are passed over with hardly a 
word. Indeed, the author’s failure to use Professor Nevins’s an- 
thology of travelers’ accounts in this connection or to mention 
the History of American Life Series at all in the bibliography 
suggests that he is not conversant with much that the academic 
historians have done. 

On the other hand, several things are included in this book 
which are not “everyday.” The International Exhibition is dis- 
cussed as the occasion for rather extraordinary celebrations but 
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not as the repository of everyday appliances which it was. The 
book, indeed, would have been more useful and intelligible—if 
less pretentious—than it is, had the author selected his material 
according to some clear and simple definition of “everyday 
things.” 

If the reader seeks here an aid in his attempt to find a pattern 
in American life, he will be disappointed. The author’s remarks 
on the significance of facts are often somewhat trite, impression- 
istic, or inspirational, rather than illuminating. He is inclined to 
gloss over those unpleasant or discordant aspects of American 
life, knowledge of which makes it difficult for one who may 
share the author’s belief that America has a mission, to agree 
with his generalizations about the nature of that mission as re- 
vealed by history. Mr. Langdon slips all too often into a tone 
which is quite legitimately a part of the patriotic pageantry of 
which he is a past master, but which seems inappropriate to 
straightforward historical writing. 


RICHARD STORR. 
Cambridge. 


Some American Primitives: A Study of New England Faces and 
Folk Portraits. By Clara Endicott Sears. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1941. Pp. xviii, 292. $3.00.) 


This, the first book devoted to early nineteenth-century family 
portraits, most of them painted in Massachusetts, reproduces 110 
examples and has for text a rambling account of the author's 
experiences while making the collection now exhibited in the 
Wayside Museum, Incorporated, at Harvard, Massachusetts. Miss 
Sears’s pleasure in her pioneer undertaking appears in her descrip- 
tions of bonnets, laces, and curls, the details of her visits to 
country homes, and the family gossip which she has collected. 
Grouped by type rather than stylistically or chronologically, the 
illustrations suggest the great variety of work she has assembled. 
Some gay, some gaunt, and many surprisingly sensitive likenesses 
contrast with the sentimental and merely quaint portraits. In 
spite of patient effort, Miss Sears has found out little about the 
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painters, but she confirms the opinion that amateur or itinerant 
portraitists are worthy of more serious investigation than has 
yet been attempted. 

The situation is peculiar. In the eighty years from the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War countless thousands of portraits were fur- 
nished throughout the countryside by persons who were artists, 
if at all, only by instinct or by accident. The distinction some- 
times made between occasional painters (artisans) and amateurs 
(dilettanti) scarcely applies here. The amateur and the artisan 
are inextricably involved in, for example, the work of Roswell 
T. Smith, one of the few whose careers have been investigated. 
Miss Sears discovered that he began as an amateur, traveled in a 
wagon taking likenesses, and settled down in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, a solid citizen whose inventions were numerous (in- 
cluding player-piano, lace-making machine, flexible cable for 
power, bag folder, and cutter). When he painted the portrait of 
Lucy Ober in 1858, he posed her in a rigid frontal position but 
attempted to paint the flesh in sophisticated style; he did a 
workmanlike job which is on a par with the early work of his 
rivals who became more famous. 

As Miss Sears points out, many of those who attained the dig- 
nity of mention in histories of American art were self-taught, 
as were Chester Harding and Francis Alexander. Miss Sears wisely 
includes Frothingham in this section of her book, and she might 
have included John Johnston, whose portrait of Anna Shaw is 
reproduced as by an unknown artist. But these rather familiar 
painters of careful and somewhat tame portraits are overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered by the army of anonymous and little known 
face painters who frequently turned out awkward masterpieces 
of unconscious caricature and who did not hesitate to stretch 
necks, flatten bodies and twist features far beyond the limit of 
credibility. 

The popularity of this type of art is increasing. Several impor- 
tant collections of “primitives,” in addition to Miss Sears’s, have 
been formed. Picture dealers now specialize in country painters. 
Interior decorators find them charming. The common attitude 
is one of amusement, with emphasis on the quaintness or inno- 
cence of subject and character. Nevertheless there is an oppor- 
tunity for someone to study the “primitive” from an aesthetic 
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and sociological point of view. The phenomenon of Folk Art is 
timeless and unpredictable. Its forms are local and specific, yet 
not confined within geographical limits. Its point of view is 
materialistic, and yet can be at the same time intensely personal. 
This study has few textbooks and an unknown mass of material, 
especially in New England. If correctly done it should clarify 
one aspect of life in America during a half century still vaguely 
understood. 


Sitiatlien ALAN BuRROUGHS. 


The Modern House in America. By James Ford and Katherine 
Morrow Ford. (New York: Architectural Book Publishing 
Company. 1940. Pp. 134, 318 illustrations. $5.00.) 


It is rare indeed that one encounters a book at once so good 
and so inadequate as this. Thanks to the vapid eclecticism of 
our architectural periodicals, it was in 1940 and is still today, a 
difficult task to assemble pictures of any considerable quantity 
of modern American architecture. There was, therefore, a real 
need for a book which would bring together a representative 
group of modern American houses. 

Any such collections of illustrations is bound to become out of 
date comparatively soon, and its value depends upon its immedi- 
ate usefulness. This, in turn, is the result of the choice made 
of the available material and the presentation of the material 
chosen. As regards selection, Mr. and Mrs. Ford have done well, 
negatively speaking. Their book contains almost no bad houses. 
On the other hand, they have deliberately discarded the very 
best. They “decided to omit all of the work of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, because illustrated accounts of the latter are available 
to the public in other volumes.” But this is equally true of most 
of the material they actually published, since it either had ap- 
peared or was about to appear in the architectural periodicals. 
The value of any such book as this is just the opportunities it 
offers for making comparisons. To leave out all the buildings of 
the greatest of modern architects is to rob the volume of much 
of its meaning. 
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As regards presentation, the way in which the single houses 
are shown is admirable. Following the practice initiated by the 
Architectural Forum, each is represented by three or four good 
photographs, by one or more plans, and by a short factual analy- 
sis covering the clients, the site, the method of construction, and 
the cost. On the other hand, the book is organized alphabetically 
by architects, an arrangement that is perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory possible. The convenience of this method for purposes of 
reference could easily be supplied by an index, while there are 
important problems which no indexing can make clear, and to 
which a book such as this might have given vivid answers. For 
example, had the buildings been so arranged, it would have been 
possible to bring out the relation between the cost of a modern 
American house and its character; or the connection between 
the various national regions and the different types of dwellings 
they have produced might have been shown. 

But the aspect of the book which is most irritating is not its 
shortcomings as a collection of houses. It is the fact that the 
authors have thrown away a splendid oppotunity to write some- 
thing significant on modern architecture. They seem to have 
been vaguely aware of this opportunity; perhaps it was that which 
prompted them to produce their pretentious introduction. It is 
excusable that Mr. and Mrs. Ford have completely ignored the 
aesthetic and spiritual ideals implicit in modern architecture. 
They have chosen to interpret it as the automatic result of a new 
understanding of the social and economic problems of modern 
life, and a new appreciation of the possibilities offered by modern 
technology for solving those problems. What one cannot forgive 
is that with their particular bias they have not even mentioned, 
much less explained, certain basic facts about modern domestic 
architecture in America. Why, for example, is decent modern 
domestic architecture sponsored only by a few members of the 
upper middle class? That is a situation which contrasts strikingly 
with that in England on the one hand, and in Scandinavia on 
the other. What is the significance of the type of made-to-order 
house here shown within the American housing problem as a 
whole? What is the relation of these houses to the communities 
in which they are placed? Why is. modern architecture in America 
primarily a suburban phenomenon? How has it been and how 
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will it be affected by movements of population? These are issues 
which they might have treated with authority. Instead they have 
chosen to pontificate on Art and Life. “Outstanding genius is 
rare in every art, and appears to be a phenomenon of periods of 
radical social change wherein the opportunities for original 
self-expression are facilitated by the milieu.” 

Yet one portion of this book does make an important and 
permanent contribution. The authors asked the architects whose 
houses they illustrated “to send brief statements ‘indicating at 
what points American work in modern design and construction 
departs from European methods and may be termed distinctively 
American.’” The question could not have been better chosen. 
Architects are notoriously loth to express themselves in writing, 
but this is a problem that evidently perturbs and preoccupies 
them. In trying to set forth their answers to it they have often 
expressed their whole outlook towards their art. This section of 
the book presents, therefore, a unique collection of professional 
opinions on American architecture of the present day. It will 
be invaluable to anyone who ever proposes to make a serious 
critical study of that subject. 

Joun Coo ince. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Thomas Creese House, Boston, Massachusetts: Being the 
Description of a Typical Town house of the Early Eighteenth 
Century and containing a History of the Site thereof from the 
Time of Anne Hutchinson to the Present Day. By John Perkins 
Brown and Eleanor Ransom. (Boston: Privately printed. 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 71.) 


This is an altogether admirable book, admirable as a somewhat 
precious but attractive piece of typography, admirable as a much- 
needed warning to those who are complacent about the buildings 
of the past, admirable as an example of scholarly research. 

For all who feel that the architecture of the eighteenth century 
is well guarded, indeed at times tediously well guarded, this book 
will provide a most salutary shock. Right in the heart of Boston 
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a colonial building was to be wrecked, a building significant as 
architecture and familiar as a landmark. To begin with, this 
book is the story of how the vigilance and energy of John Perkins 
Brown saved the “Old Corner Book Store.” Remodelling was in- 
evitable, but Mr. Brown saw to it that the work was done with 
the utmost care and that all rebuilding followed the original 
lines. Just as commendable and far more unusual was the way 
in which Mr. Brown and his colleague Miss Ransom turned that 
event to good historical account. As a building, the Thomas 
Creese House was “not outstanding either achitecturally or his- 
torically,” but the authors realized that the tearing down of its 
old walls offered them a splendid opportunity. With an intelli- 
gence and lack of snobbishness that is all too rare among students 
of colonial architecture, they seized their chance to dissect an 
eighteenth-century structure. Their unusual combination of 
archaeological skill, technical knowledge, and historical imagina- 
tion enabled them to find most of the evidence necessary to 
reconstruct on paper the original form of the building. Their 
studies of the fabric were supplemented by an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the documents, by a successful search for old photo- 
graphs and drawings, and by a profitable examination of related 
contemporary monuments. Finally, they gathered all the material 
together and set it forth in a brief but clear text, and a series of 
vivid drawings. The result is a book that is a model of its kind. 

Of course soine of their conclusions are conjectural, and their 
conjectures will be questioned. But one can only be thankful that, 
unlike many archaeologists, the authors were not inhibited by 
their ignorance. They had the courage to make conjectures. A 
more serious shortcoming is the fact that the book fails to discuss 
the origin of the form of the building. The house is not satisfac- 
torily placed within the general evolution of American eighteenth 
century architecture. For this lack the authors cannot properly 
be held to blame. Indeed, it is that very weakness which provides 
an index to the true importance of the monograph. For an ade- 
quate history of American colonial architecture has never been 
written. Sentimental picture books there are aplenty, but there 
is a great need for a serious study, based on that combination 
of exact information, skillful analysis, and broad understanding 
which has been applied with such effect to American architec- 
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ture of the nineteenth century. When such a study is made, 
inevitably it will be founded on such books as this, and it will be 
solid in its foundations. For Mr. Brown and Miss Ransom have 
proved themselves worthy successors of Fiske Kimball in the 
essential preliminary work of establishing the facts. 

Joun Coo.ince. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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The Bellamy Treasure: The Pirates of the “Whydah” in the Gulf 
of Maine. By Hildreth Gilman Hawes. (Augusta, Maine: The 
Augusta Press. 1940. Pp. 71. $1.00.) 


A breezy, undocumented, conversational account of Captain 
Samuel Bellamy and of the pirates of the Whydah in the Gulf 
of Maine, this colorful yarn on the whole rings true. From 
Bellamy’s seizure of the eighteen-gun galley in February, 1717, 
the story picks up headway. Black Sam, self-styled “Robinhood of 
the Seas,” sailed for New England from the Windward Passage via 
the Capes of Virginia, lured by stories of the fabulous city of 
Norumbega, “which, according to map-makers, might be at the 
headwaters of the Penobscot river, where we go to careen.” 

The wreck of the Whydah off Wellfleet in April allowed only 
two men out of 146 to reach shore through the surf alive. Thomas 
Davis, a young Welsh shipwright, and John Julian, the Indian 
pilot, swam the breakers. Sam Bellamy was lost. 

What happened to the Bellamy treasure, “20,000 pounds in 
gold and silver, besides quantities of sugar, indigo and cinchona,” 
remains a mystery. Is it buried in the shifting sands of Cape 
Cod? Many a Maine islander declares that it was cached farther 
east. Certainly Maine’s coves and rivers provided good hideouts 
and careening grounds for pirate ships. 

“But at that,” concludes the author, lacking a theory of her 
own, “just where is Black Sam Bellamy’s treasure?” 

WituiaM G. SALTONSTALI- 


How Maine Viewed the War, 1914-1917. By Edwin Costrell. Uni- 
versity of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 49. (Orono: Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. Pp. vi, 101. $0.50.) 


As far as Maine is concerned, World War I came to America 
not because of speculators, munitions makers, or international 
bankers but because of popular demand. That popular demand 
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is demonstrated by the editorial outgivings of six Maine news- 
papers, since these newspapers were not shapers but reflectors 
of popular opinion. Even when propaganda victimized journal- 
ists, its influence was not direct but was a “propaganda backwash” 
from the people. This in essence is the thesis of this little volume. 
While this overarching hypothesis may be true of the United 
States, the data here revealed fall short of demonstrating its 
validity for Maine. The mere fact that while the six journals 
here excerpted were loyal followers of the Republican party 
line, candidate Hughes carried the State by a majority of only 
5-475 in a total vote of approximately 133,000 should have set 
the author to brooding. Nor does he provide, thesis aside, a 
completely satisfactory explanation of the “complex forces, mani- 
fold pressures, innumerable pernicious and commendable propa- 
ganda and educational programs” which shaped public opinion. 
Maine's close geographical and commercial relations with Can- 
ada, its maritime history and traditions, its French Canadians, 
whose press Mr. Costrell does not quote, the nature of its agri- 
cultural and manufacturing occupations—all these might have 
received fuller treatment as forces shaping Maine’s outlook. 
But as a revelation of the deplorable partisanship and shallow 
thinking of the Maine press twenty-five years ago, this volume 
is disturbing. 
Epwarp C. KIRKLAND. 


Homespun and Blue: A Study of American Crewel Embroidery. 
By Martha Genung Stearns. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1940. Pp. xii, 96. $3.50.) 


This is a charming book, with most interesting illustrations. 
It is pleasantly written, with much historical background, and 
a sympathetic feeling for our pioneer women and their lives. 
Mrs. Stearns’s tale of their handicrafts and of their over-seas 
origin is very enlightening, and probably quite new to most of 
those who will read the book. 

The text is literary rather than antiquarian in its outlook, 
and as a consequence many of us who are interested in the latter 
side of the picture may feel a lack. The subtitle also seems 
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somewhat ambiguous, since the dictionary seems to say that 
crewel embroidery should be done with crewel, which is a worsted 
yarn, and many of the specimens given are done with linen. They 
are just as lovely, however, as if the title did aot bar them out. 
One thing that would have helped in the understanding of the 
book is a more consistent reference to the illustrations by number. 

Mrs. Stearns seems to dismiss the sampler as a distinctly rigid 
form of art, but she has one illustration in her book (Figure 17) 
which might have been taken, stitches, design, and all, either 
from Elizabeth Pecker’s sampler of 1733, or from Abigail Mears’s 
of 1772. The greatest lack, to my mind, is a definite discussion of 
the stitches with which oui early embroiderers got an effect 
which was so simple and satisfying. These after all are very minor 
criticisms, and anyone who likes embroidery, New England life, 
and a charming style, will read the book with much pleasure 
and profit. 

ETHEL STANWOOD BOoLTon. 


The Northern Teacher in the South, 1862-1870. By Henry Lee 
Swint. (Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt University Press. 
1941. Pp. x, 221. $2.50.) 


From the manuscript records of the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
the files of several journals conected with Negro education, 1862— 
1870, Mr. Swint has brought forth some interesting and valuable 
material. One learns that evangelical New Englanders were a 
majority of the traceable organizers and teachers and that many 
Southerners resented their efforts. 

The author declares that Southerners were not opposed to 
Negro education—only to education by the Yankees. (He is silent 
on pre-War practices.) He believes that the latter made a fatal 
error in approaching their task with the Radical-Republican idea 
of equality for the Negro, and that the South would have accepted 
them as readily as the newly arrived capitalists, had they treated 
the Negro instead as a potentially dangerous voter who must be 
given an outlook congenial to the Southern landowners. 

The evident irony of this view might have been clearer to Mr. 
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Swint had he related the pattern of thought to its background— 
differences among Northern industrialist, farmer, and working- 
man; among Southern great landowner, small landowner, and 
landless Negro and white. In this reviewer's opinion, moreover, 
his conclusions about Negro mentality do not follow the evidence 
presented. 

S. L. J. 


The Last of the “Logan”: The True Adventures of Robert Coffin, 
Mariner, in the Years 1854 to 1859. . .. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Harold W. Thompson. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press. 1941. Pp. vi, 214. $2.00.) 


In this modest little book is contained a most interesting nar- 
rative by a New England whaleman at the height of the whaling 
industry. His adventures among the Fiji Islanders and in the 
Bush of Australia are among the best narratives by Yankee sea- 
men that have been published. There are a good introduction and 
liberal annotations by the editor. 

S. E. M. 


The Maine Land: A Portfolio of Views Taken in Vacationland. 
By Marion J. Bradshaw. (Bangor: Privately published. 1941. 
Pp. [318]. 149 illustrations. $5.00.) 


This handsome contribution to the annual outpouring of 
appreciation and illustration of the rival charms of the three 
northern New England states is the work of the Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion in the Bangor Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Bradshaw is an ardent traveler and photographer, and many 
Quarterly readers are perhaps acquainted with his earlier Third 
Class World, based on his journeyings through Soviet Russia, 
Japan, and other parts of the globe. This collection is, like the 
others, personal in its selection and execution and in its whimsi- 
cal or philosophical observations and its comments on the photo- 
graphs themselves. He has lingered fondly, as all of us do, on 
certain favorite spots—the Two Lights at Cape Elizabeth, Great 
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Head at Bar Harbor, Chimney Pond at Katahdin, and the birches 
at Bethel—but no part of the State is neglected, and a little raid 
is even made across the border to include Glen Ellis Falls in New 
Hampshire. 

Rather surprising is Dr. Bradshaw’s mispronunciation of the 
name of his adopted city. The first syllable, as he says, is Bang- 
and not Ban-; but the second is not -gore, as he says, but -gor, 
as it is spelled. Many of the pictures are fine specimens of the 
photographer's art, such as the four contrasted studies—summer, 
fall, winter, and spring—of Chapel Row, at the Seminary. 

M. E. 


Brook Farm, 1841-1847: An Exhibition to Commemorate the 
Centenary of Its Founding. Check-List and Historical Intro- 
duction compiled from the Exhibition Notes written by Arthur 
Eugene Bestor. (New York: Columbia University Libraries. 
Second Edition. September, 1941. Pp. 11.) 


The check-list of the items displayed in South Hall at Colum- 
bia University from June 1 through October 15, 1941, should 
be called to the attention of readers of The New England Quar- 
terly, not only because it is an excellent bibliography but also 
because it contains the concise and perceptive notes of Professor 
Bestor. 


P.M. 


Pistols at Ten Paces: The Story of the Code of Honor in America. 
By William Oliver Stevens. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1940. Pp. x, 293. $3.00.) 


Although this book takes full advantage of the sensational 
aspects of its subject, and makes no pretense of being definitive 
and documented history or sociology, it does seek to portray and 
understand the rise and decline of the code duello in America in 
terms of American manners and morality. Why the duel should 
have been more popular and deadly in America than anywhere 
else, and why it should have flourished with especial violence in 
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of dueling. 


$3.50.) 


Which He 





those areas where slavery or aggressive pro-slavery sentiments were 
strongest, are questions that the author presents vividly, although 
his answers are somewhat inconclusive. The formalized barbarity 
of another “peculiar institution,” its curious combination of 
ferocity and ritual, supplies the author with a fine store of anec- 
dotes, picturesque, ridiculous, or bloody. He also traces briefly 
the history of the code of honor abroad, and gives at full length 
accounts of seven representative and famous duels. There are no 
nostalgic illusions about his treatment. Vanity and vengeance 
were the chief causes of duels; very rarely were duels fought over 
women. And humor and ridicule, more than humanitarian senti- 
ment or legal measures, played the greatest part in the decline 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading. By Kenneth Walter Cameron. 
(Raleigh, North Carolina: The Thistle Press. 1941. Pp. 144. 


This booklet is fairly described by its full sub-title: “A Guide 
for Source-Hunters and Scholars to the One Thousand Volumes 


published Letters / and A list of Emerson’s Contemporaries... 
whose book borrowings are inscribed in the charging records of 
the Boston Athanaeum; / also Other Emerson Materials and an 
introduction describing bibliographical resources in New Eng- 
land.” The material will prove valuable to the source-hunter, 
but not very illuminating to the average scholar. In this book 
he may find the exact edition in which Emerson read the Vedas 
or the songs of Saadi, and similar bits of exact evidence. But the 
two Emerson letters included in the volume are unimportant, 
and the miscellaneous materials are of a purely bibliographical 
interest. The value of the book lies (as the author implies) in its 
suggestions for future Ph.D.’s. 
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I.R. W. 


Withdrew from Libraries / Together with Some Un- 


F.LC. 
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Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Historical Records Survey, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. Compiled by Paul Bleyden. Edited by Bernard 
S. Levin. (Philadelphia: The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 1940. Pp. xiv, 350. $3.75, cloth; $3.00, paper.) 


As the collections in a great repository of source materials like 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania become increasingly nu- 
merous, extensive, and various, some sort of vade mecum becomes 
a positive necessity for the researcher. This Guide, prepared by 
the Historical Records Survey, is a model handbook, supplying 
for each of the 1141 collections belonging to the Society the fol- 
lowing data: name of collection, inclusive dates, approximate 
number of items, source of gift or purchase, and a brief summary 
of the contents with suggestions as to the value of the collection 
for various types of research. A full index enhances the book’s 
usefulness. 

F. B. T. 
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This bibliography comprises articles dealing with New England 
in periodical publications for the year 1941, including bound 
volumes of historical societies that publish no serials. 

Readers of the New England Quarterly will confer a favor on 
the editors by sending them notes of such articles as they appear, 
especially from periodicals outside the historical field. 


GENERAL 


Ackerman, Edward: Sequent Occupance of a Boston Suburban 
Community. Economic Geography, xvu (January), 61-74. 

Austin, Oliver: Status of the Cape Cod Terns in 1941 from the 
Standpoint of Conservation. Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, xxv (December), 175-182. 

Babcock, Mrs. Samuel G.: The Weather-Vane on Christ Church, 
Boston. Old-Time New England, xxxu (October), 63-65. 

Billings, Katherine F.: Unfolding Mount Monadnock. New Eng- 
land Naturalist, Number 12 (November), g—11. 

Bristol to Bristol: Vermont Speaking. Atlantic Monthly, cixvu 
(March), 294-297. (Broadcast to Bristol, England.) 

Burt, Frank H., editor: White Mountain Album—Excerpts from 
the Registers of Ethan Allen Crawford. Appalachia, vu (June), 
302-319. 

Fatalities on the Presidential Range. Appalachia, 
vu (December), 504-515. 

Chase, George D.: Sea-Terms That Have Come Ashore. New Eng- 
land Quarterly, x1v (June), 272-291. 

Chase, Mary Ellen, and Others: When You Go to New England— 
Seven Reactions to Mr. DeVoto’s Article. Harper's Magazine, 
CLxxxim (August), 294-300. 

Covered Bridges. Yankee, vi (September), 44-45. 

Craig, Clark: Cape Cod Gets a War Boom. Harper's Magazine, 

cixxxm (March), 369-374. 
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Crosby, Everett U.: Nantucket’s Underground Moon. Proceed- 
ings, Nantucket Historical Association (July 29), 21-25. 

Cross, George I.: The Worcester Historical Society as a Commun- 
ity Activity. Publications, Worcester Historical Society, u (Sep- 
tember), 282-288. 

Dana, H. W. L.: The Dana Saga. Publications, Cambridge His- 
torical Society, xxvi, 63-123. 

DeVoto, Bernard: Touring New England. Harper's Magazine, 
CLxxxul (July), 129-138. 

Dodge, Joseph B.: Madison No. 3—The Building of a Mountain 
Hut. Appalachia, vu (December), 495-503. 

Douglass, Paul F.: We the Yankees—A Definition upon the Occa- 
sion of Vermont's Sesquicentennial. Yankee, vu (April), 20-21 
and 32-33. 

Eckstorm, Fannie H.: Indian Place-Names of the Penobscot Val- 
ley and the Maine Coast. Maine Bulletin, xt1v (November). 
(University of Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 55.) 

“Pixilated,” a Marblehead Word. American Speech, 
xvi (February), 78-80. 

Elkins, Frances and Hervey: Waiting for the Hawks to Fly. 
Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxv (October), 123- 
126. (Records of hawk migration seen from Goat Peek, Con- 
necticut Valley., 

Forbes, Edwin F.: New England Trademarks. Old-Time New 
England, xxx1 (April), 83-88. 

Forrestt, Ann D.: Mulberry Madness. Yankee, vu (December), 
17-18 and 38. (The attempt to produce silk in New England.) 

Garrigus, William H.: Iron—A Forgotten Industry—Booms Again 
for New England. Yankee, vu (June), 38-39. 

Garrison, David L.: Massachusetts Bird Observers Have Record 
Year. Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxv (March), 
27-44. 

Griscom, Ludlow: Migration Routes of New England Birds. 
Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxv (April), 53-62. 

Grow, Mary E.: Factory Stores. Yankee, vu (January), 42-43. 

Hale, Richard W.: The Real Reason Why a Grasshopper Was 
Used for the Faneuil Hall Weather Vane. Old-Time New Eng- 
land, xxx1 (January), 70-71. 

Harris, Stuart K.: More Plants of the Presidential Range—The 
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Saxifrage and Rose Families. Appalachia, vu (June), 320-328. 

Hatch, Benton L.: Mount Abraham Traversed. Appalachia, vu 
(December), 520-528. 

Hilliard, John R.: North Pownal Days. Vermonter, xivi (Octo- 
ber), 200-205. 

Howe, Oliver H.: A Brief History of Cohasset, Massachusetts. 
Old-Time New England, xxxu (October), 43-51. 

Marble, Anna T.: Notable Women of Worcester and Worcester 
County. Publications, Worcester Historical Society, u (Septem- 
ber), 269-281. 

Meissner, John N.: The Mad March Herring. Yankee, vu 
(March), 26-27. 

Miller, William D.: Narragansett. Collections, Rhode Island His- 
torical Society, xxx1v (April), 44-46. 

Mills, Charles M.: What National Defense Means to New Eng- 
land. Yankee, vu (February), 37-38 and 50. 

Munsell, Lottie: Town House Neighborhood, Newbury, Ver- 
mont. Old-Time New England, xxxu (October), 57-62. 

Murdock, Kenneth B.: Cardigan Mountain. Appalachia, vu 
(June), 344-354- 

Old Day House, Springfield, Massachusetts, The. Yankee, vu 
(December), 24. 

Orcutt, Philip D.: The Royce-Rice or Washington Elm House, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. Yankee, vu (January), 22-23. 

Orton, Vrest: The Smallest World’s Fair in the World. Yankee, 
vi (August), 17-18, 26-27, 40, and 50. (The fair at Tunbridge, 
Vermont.) 

Pagliuca, Salvatore: Our Winter Storms. New England Natural- 
ist, Number 13 (December), 17—19 and 21. 

——_—————— Mountaineering Weather. Appalachia, vu (Decem- 
ber), 460-476. 

Peterson, Roy: Connecticut Newgate Prison. Yankee, vu (April), 
41. 

Pierce, Josephine H.: Hoofbeats in New England. Yankee, vu 
(June), 18-19 and 45. (Horse-racing.) 

Reference List to Manuscripts Relating to the History of Maine. 
Index. Maine Bulletin, xtm (February 20). (University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 45.) 

Rockwell, Landon G.: Concerning the Strange “Doctor” of Moosi- 
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laukee. Appalachia, vu (June), 338-343. (A White Mountain 
legend.) 

Root, Charlotte C.: Youth Hosteling in New England. Appala- 
chia, vu (June), 380-389. 

Scofield, Clifford: Spruce Gum—The Story of the Only Industry 
of Its Kind in the World. Yankee, vu (November), 26-27. 
Stearns, Raymond P.: Assessing the New England Mind. Church 

History, x (September), 246-262. 

Swan, Mabel M.: Simon Willard’s Clock Jacks. Old-Time New 
England, xxx1 (April), 91-95. 

Sweet, Gordon: Oyster Conservation in Connecticut: Past and 
Present. Geographical Review, xxx1 (October), 591-608. 

T., F. L.: A Letter concerning a Massachusetts Legend of Prophe- 
sying Animals. Yankee, vu (January), 45. 

Taber, Wendell: Bird Lore of Forest and Mountain. Appalachia, 
vir (December), 437-449. 

Trapido, Harold: The Timber Rattlesnake in Vermont. New Eng- 
land Naturalist, Number 10 (March-June), 26-27. 

Vaughan, Dorothy M.: The Oid Bonney Tavern, Boscawen, New 
Hampshire, 1787-1937. Old-Time New England, xxx1 (Janu- 
ary), 57-61. 

Wakefield, Albert J.: Water! Water! Water! Yankee, vu (Aug- 
ust), 22-23 and 35. (Old fire companies.) 

Wallach, Jane: Memory Be Green: Nantucket Summer. Atlantic 
Monthly, cixvu (March), 355-361. 

Wernick, Sidney: The Maine Law of Wrongful Death. Peabody 
Law Review, v (February), 73-78. 

Wilson, Charles G.: Pulp Cutting. Yankee, vu (April), 25-27. 
(Logging in Maine.) 

Winchester, Alice: A Glance at Old New England. Antiques, xt 
(July), 18-19. 

Young, Francis A.: Storm-swept Monomoy—Land’s End of New 
England. New England Naturalist, Number 11 (October), 1-3. 


COLONIAL PFrRIOD 


Baldwin, Ada H.: His Mother’s Kindred. Americana, xxxv (Jan- 
uary), 7-33; (April), 276-318; (July), 497-551; (October), 
673-735. (The Folger Family.) 
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Clark, David S.: Journals and Orderly Books Kept by Connecti- 
cut Soldiers during the French and Indian War, 1755-1762. 
A Supplementary List. New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, xcv (January), 18-20. 

Journals and Orderly Books Kept by Massachu- 
setts Soldiers during the French and Indian War. New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, xcv (April), 181-182. 

Cohen, I. Bernard: Anquetil-Duperron, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Ezra Stiles. Isis, xxxui (March), 17-23. 

Deutch, Albert: The Sick Poor in Colonial Times. American His- 
torical Review, xivi (April), 560-579. 

Haskins, George L.: The Beginnings of the Recording System in 
Massachusetts. Boston University Law Review, xxi (April), 
281-304. 

Hirsch, Elizabeth F.: John Cotton and Roger Williams: Their 
Controversy concerning Religious Liberty. Church History, x 
(March), 38-51. 

Jackson, Russell L.: Dr. Stephen Little, R. N. Collections, Essex 
Institute, Lxxvu (July), 262-266. 

Kelly, J. Frederick: Three Early Connecticut Weather-Vanes. 
Old-Time New England, xxx1 (April), 96-99. 

Kerr, W. B.: Newfoundland before the Revolution. Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, txv (January), 56~78. 

Lillie, Rupert B.: The Gardens and Homes of the Loyalists. Pub- 
lications, Cambridge Historical Society, xxvi, 49-62. 

Lisbon Report of the Siege of Louisbourg, A. More Books, xvi 
(April), 139-145. 

Loomis, C. Grant: An Unnoted German Reference to Increase 
Mather. New England Quarterly, x1v (June), 374-376. (In 
W. E. Tentzel’s Unterredungen, September, 1694). 

Marblehead Commoners’ Records, 1652-1710. Collections, Essex 
Institute, Lxxvu (January), 68-80; (April), 161-180; (July), 
267-290; (October), 339-362. 

Miller, Perry: Solomon Stoddard, 1643-1729. Harvard Theologi- 
cal Review, xxx1v (October), 277-320. 

Moody, Robert E.: Three Documents concerning a Proposal to 
Establish a Province of Georgia in New England. New England 
Quarterly, xiv (March), 113-120. 

Nickerson, Philip T.: Rev. John Mayo, First Minister of the 
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Second Church in Boston, Massachusetts. New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, xcv (January), 39-49; 
(April), 100-108. 

Robert Rogers. Bulletin, Fort Ticonderoga Museum, vi (Janu- 
ary), 2-39. (Miscellaneous material relating to Rogers and his 
Rangers.) 

Thon, Frederick: Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count of Rumford. 
Yankee, vu (January), 28-29. 

Wright, Harry A.: The Technique of Seventeenth Century 
Indian-Land Purchases. Collections, Essex Institute, Lxxvu, 
185-197. 

Those Human Puritans. Proceedings, American 
Antiquarian Society, L, 80—-go. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Adams, Josiah: Letters Written during Service in the Revolution. 
Collections, Essex Institute, txxvu (April), 143-160. 

Brown, Frank H., editor: A Colonial Merchant to His Son: John 
Brown to James Brown, 1782-1783. Collections, Rhode Island 
Historical Society, xxx1v (April), 47-57. 

Clark, William B., American Naval Policy, 1775-1776. American 
Neptune, 1 (January), 26-41. 

Coolidge, Julian L.: Washington in New England. Virginia Mag- 
azine of History and Biography, x11x (April), 125-140. 

Lanctot, Gustave: Le Québec et la Révolution Américaine. 
Transactions, Royal Society of Canada, xxxv, Section I, g1—111. 

Nye, Mary G.: Tories in the Champlain Valley. Proceedings, 
Vermont Historical Society, rx (September), 197-203. 

Richardson, A. J. H.: Chief Justice William Smith and the Haldi- 
mand Negotiations. Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, 
mx (June), 84-114. 

Scheide, John H.: The Lexington Alarm. Proceedings, American 
Antiquarian Society, L, 49-79. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M.: Patriotism Names the Baby. New Eng- 
land Quarterly, x1v (December), 611-618. 
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NATIONAL PERIOD 


Alden, Vincent A.: Joseph Barnes of Molokai. Proceedings, Ver- 
mont Historical Society, 1x (December), 280-290. 

Allen, Ruth H., editor: Diaries of Nancy Ellen Boardman, 185,4- 
1855. Historical Collections, Danvers Historical Society, xx1x, 
54-74- 

Anderson, Paul R.: Quincy [Illinois}, An Outpost of Philosophy. 
Jounal, Mlinois State Historical Society, xxx1v (March), 50-83. 

Annable, Irving K.: Historical Notes of the Crombie Street Con- 
gregational Church, Salem, Massachusetts. Collections, Essex 
Institute, Lxxvu (July), 203-217. 

Boorstin, Daniel J.: The Elusiveness of Mr. Justice Holmes. New 
England Quarterly, x1v (September), 478-487. 

Brown, Ralph H.: The American Geographies of Jedidiah Morse. 
Annals, Association of American Geographers, xxx1 (Septem- 
ber), 145-217. 

Bullard, F. Lauriston: Abraham Lincoln and Henry Adams: A 
Contrast in Education. Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, 1 (March), 
227-272. 

Carpenter, Frederic I.: Charles Sanders Peirce: Pragmatic Trans- 
cendentalist. New England Quarterly, x1v (March), 34-48. 
Cassady, Edward E.: Muckraking in the Gilded Age. American 

Literature, xmi (May), 134-141. 

Charvat, William: Francis Jeffrey in America. New England 
Quarterly, x1v (June), 309-334. 

Church, Louisa R.: My New England Grandmother and Grand- 
father. Old-Time New England, xxxu (October), 67-72. (Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Clark, Lincoln, Rhode Island.) 

Colcord, Pamelia J. M.: A Memorial to Augustus Mudge (1820- 
1904). Historical Collections, Danvers Historical Society, xx1x, 
$2-$9- 

Condon, Vesta: An Island Store One Hundred Years Ago. Old- 
Time New England, xxxu (October), 52-56. (General store on 
Matinicus Island, Maine.) 

Coolidge, John: Low-Cost Housing: The New England Tradition. 
New England Quarterly, x1v (March), 6-24. 

Damon, Frank C.: Danvers Riding Park. Historical Collections, 
Danvers Historical Society, xx1x, 40-53. 
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Dauer, Manning J.: The Political Economy of John Adams. 
Political Science Quarterly, tvi (December), 545-572. 

Davis, Harold A., editor: From the Diaries of a Diplomat: James 
S. Pike. New England Quarterly, xiv (March), 83-112. 

Diamond, William: Urban and Rural Voting in 1896. American 
Historical Review, xivi (January), 281-305. 

Doane, Gilbert H.: The Birthplace of Chester A. Arthur. Pro- 
ceedings, Vermont Historical Society, 1x (March), 3-13. (Fair- 
field, Vermont.) 

Elsey, George M.: The First Education of Henry Adams. New 
England Quarterly, x1v (December), 679-684. 

Gallaher, Ruth A.: From Connecticut to lowa. Palimpsest, xxu 
(March), 65~78. (Six children of Adam and Hannah Larrabee 
who went to Iowa.) 

Gardner, Charles M.: New England and the Grange. Yankee, vu 
(November), 48-50. 

Gleeson, Paul F.: South County's Consul to Sweden. Collections, 
Rhode Island Historical Society, xxx1v (October), 97-102. 
(Robert Champlin Gardiner.) 

Good, H. G.: Amos Eaton (1776-1842). Scientific Monthly, um 
(November), 464-469. 

Harmon, George: The Northern Clergy and the Impending 
Crisis, 1850-1860. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, xv (April), 171-201. 

Hartshorne, Charles: Charles Sanders Peirce’s Metaphysics of 
Evolution. New England Quarterly, x1v (March), 49-63. 

Hidy, Muriel E.: George Peabody—An American in London. 
Collections, Essex Institute, Lxxvu (January), 1-19. 

Hofstadter, Richard: William Graham Sumner, Social Darwin- 
ist. New England Quarterly, xiv (September), 457-477. 

Jordan, Philip D.: The Hutchinson Family in the Story of Amer- 
ican Music. Minnesota History, xxu (June), 113-132. 

Kane, Hope F. and Roelker, William G.: The Founding of the 
Providence Bank. Collections, Rhode Island Historical Society, 
xxxiv (October), 113-128. 

Kelly, J. Frederick: A Forgotten Incident in the Life of Ithiel 
Town. Old-Time New England, xxx1 (January), 62-69. 

Ladu, Arthur I.: The Political Ideas of Theodore Parker. Studies 

in Philosophy, xxxm (January), 106-123. 
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Lippencott, Margaret E.: Dearborn’s Musical Scheme. Quarterly 
Bulletin, New York Historical Society, xxv (October), 134-142. 

Lucey, William L.: Two Irish Merchants of New England. New 
England Quarterly, x1v (December), 633-645. (James Kavanagh 
and Matthew Cottrill.) 

Luthin, Reinhard H.: Abraham Lincoln and the Massachusetts 
Whigs in 1848. New England Quarterly, x1v (December), 619- 
632. 

Lydenberg, Harry M.: The Berkshire Republican Library at 
Stockbridge, 1794-1818. Proceedings, American Antiquarian 
Society, L, 111-162. 

Martin, Thomas P.: Conflicting Cotton Interests at Home and 
Abroad, 1848-1857. Journal of Southern History, vu (May), 
173-194. 

Merriam, Charles G.: Letter to Henry A. Merriam, April—August, 
1849. Collections, Essex Institute, Lxxvur (October), 379-386. 
Monaghan, James: Audubon on Nantucket. Proceedings, Nan- 

tucket Historical Association (July 29), 26-30. 
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Rhode Island Historical Society, xxx1v (April), 33-44. 

Newbury Men in Shays’ Rebellion. Collections, Essex Institute, 
txxvi (April), 183-184. 

Nichols, Charles W.: New Light on the Northampton Colony. 
Minnesota History, xxu (June), 169-173. 

O’Donnell, William G.: Race Relations in a New England Town. 
New England Quarterly, x1v (June), 235-242. 

Parker, Wilmond W.: Lympus and Lilliesville in 1855. Proceed- 
ings, Vermont Historical Society, rx (June), 69-83. (A “story of 
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Peach, Arthur W., editor: The Reverend Joel Winch, Pioneer 
Minister. Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, 1x (Decem- 
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Putnam, Herbert E.: Vermont Population Trends, 1790-1930, 
as Revealed in the Census Reports. Proceedings, Vermont His- 
torical Society, rx (March), 14-26. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1941 


Page 749, line 36, for Negros, read Negroes. 
Page 774, line 26, for Summer, read Sumner. 
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